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ABSTRACT 

A national study examined the ways in which career 
information is being provided at the secondary school level as well 
as the quality and value of this information. To identify and 
evaluate those career information resources that are currently 
available to secondary school students, researchers analyzed 
questionnaires completed by representatives from 1,894. schools and 
4,883 students. They found that bound references, school-arranged 
experiences, and occupational kits and briefs are the most common 
resources. Much less common are computerized systems. Survey 
responses indicated that most schools offer a wide variety of career 
information resources. However, a study of the quality of available 
resources suggests that most students rely not on formal resources 
provided in schools but rather on informal sources such as parents, 
friends, and television. Also, fewer than one-third of the students 
surveyed thought that the resources provided by their schools were 
sufficient. Consequently, recommendations were made for correcting 
deficiencies, providing linkages, and improving computer-based 
systems. (MN) 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND 



This report presents the findings for the first of two linked studies 
conducted by Educational Testing Service for the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) in joint sponsorship with the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC). NOICC was established under Section lGl(fi) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended by Title II of P. L. 94-482. It consists of the 
Commi ss ione r of Education, the Rimini s tr a t o r of the National Center for Ed ucational 
Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and the Assistant Secretary for 
Employment and Training. NOICC's mission, as defined by the original legislation 
and various amendments, has been translated into objectives that may be summarized 
as follows : 

o To improve coordination between and communication among educators and 
those who plan training and research and information systems. 

o To develop and implement an occupational information system with supply/ 
demand data, uniform definitions and classification systems, standardized 
estimating procedures, and delivery systems designed for planners, 
dec i s ion -make rs , and students or trainees. 

o To assist in the planning and implementation of each State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (S01CC). 

o To give special attention to the problems of unemployed youth. 

In 1977 the NOICC Steering Committee agreed to fund a number of research 
activities proposed by the Office of Yojth Programs of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Employment and Training Administration. Among the programs were two 
that seemed particularly relevant to NOICC's legislative mandate: (1) a national 
survey of how career information is being provided at the secondary school level 
and what its quality and value are, and (2) a comparative assessment of the 
effectiveness of different information delivery systems on the career awareness 
of youth. 

Since the missions of NOICC and NIL converged with respect to career 
information and career development, NOICC agreed to transfer funds to NIE for 
the purpose of conducting research in support of NOICC f s general concerns, and 
NIE agreed to undertake such research in pursuit of its aims. Thus the request 
for proposal (RJP) that grew out of this interagency collaboration combined in a 
single project the interests of the U.S. Department of Labor's Youth Program, 
NOICC, and NIE. Educational Testing Service (ETb) among others responded to the 
RfP and was ultimately awarded the contract. 

The RFP and ETS * s response proposed two consecutive studies over a period 
of two years (since extended to 30 months) to seek answers to these global 
questions : 

1, What career inf or mat ion is currently being disseminated to secondary 
school students, how is it being provided, what is the quality of such 
information, and what is its value to students? 



2. What is the effectiveness of alternative types of career Information 
delivery systems on the career awareness of secondary school students 7 

The first question was to be answered in the first study (Study 1) and the 
second in its successor (Study 2). Only Study 1 will be considered in this 
report . 



Research Questions 

The research questions for Study 1 as excerpted from the R^P are listed in 
Table 1.* Question bl (Where are the career resources physically located 7 ) and 
part of b3 (When and under what circumstances can these resources be used by 
students?) were dropped because they were too unwieldy to handle through ques- 
tionnaires as proposed in the sample design. Most of the questions are the 
sort that can be answered by surveys, and the sample design was based on that 
idea . 



Subcont rac tor 

Mathematics Policy Research, Inc., of Princeton, New Jersey, collaborated 
with ETS in the design of Study 1 and was the subcontractor for the collection 
of data. Mathematical final report on their activities (Barbara Phillips, 
Career Information Systems In Secondary Schools: Final Report , September 1980) 
discusses the sample design, selection of the sample, collection and treatment 
of data, and analysis of nonresponse in complete detail. The report is too long 
for inclusion here. The remainder of this chapter summarizes its essential 
information. Readers who want to pursue in depth the procedures for conducting 
the survey and processing the data should make arrangements with ETS to see the 
full Mathematica report. 



Sample_ i>esi gn 

Sample frame . The proposal called for a sample of approximately 10 percent 
of all public secondary schools with grades 10, 11, and 12, with a concurrent 
sample of a small number of students in a subset of these schools. The sample 
frame selected for the survey was an extract of the school and district files of 
Market Data Retrieval (MDR), a commercial firm that produces educational mailing 
lists. This extract contained records for 20,297 schools, of which 18,066 had 
grades 10, 11, or 12, and 2,231 had a special designation. Investigation revealed 
that schools labeled as special were devoted to atypical populations, such as the 
handicapped, the homebound, or the incarcerated. These schools were excluded 



^Tables and figures appear at the end of each chapter. 
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from Che sample because the intent of the survey was to study career information 
resources available to the general population of high school youth. Table 2 
lists the types of schools that were excluded. Following the decision to exclude 
special schools, Mathematica examined the entire list of the 18,066 remaining 
and eliminated 210 with names that indicated service primarily to the handicapped 
or residential status* Thus the sample frame was reduced to 17,856. 

The school sample . Because of the government's particular interest in the 
employment problems of poor urban youth, NIE/NOICC sought a sample design that 
would provide accurate estimates of the resources available to this population as 
well as accurate national estimates. Mathematica responded with a design dividing 
the school population into three strata, as follows: 

Stratum 1 included all schools in the central city of a standard metropolitan 
statistical area (SMSA) as defined in the 1970 Census, with 12 percent or more of 
their student bodies living in poverty as recorded on the MDR tape in accordance 
with the standard fedeval poverty guidelines (Orshansky index) as applied to the 
1970 income data for che area served by the school. The 12 percent level was 
chosen because it yielded a reasonable division of schools with respect to poverty. 

Stratum 2 contained schools in nonme t ro pol l t an areas, as classified by the 
1970 Census, regardless of the poverty status of their students. This stratum 
would provide information about rural youth, another concern of the government's. 

Stratum 3 included all remaining schools, schools within SMSA's but not in 
the central city and schools in the central city areas with less than 12 percent 
pove r t y. 

The 17,836 schoo 1 were distributed among the three strata as shown in 
Table 3, with approxinu. *ly 10 percent in Stratum 1, 60 percent in Stratum 2, 
and 30 percent in Stratum 3. Upon examining the distribution, Mathematica 
weighed the advantages and disadvant ages of alternative sampling plans, particu- 
larly proportionate sampling within strata vs. drawing samples of the same size 
from each stratum. Finding that the standard error of estimate was only slightly 
less accurate with equal sample size than with proportionate sampling, Mathematica 
recommended the equal size design, with consequent oversampling of Stratum 1 
(center city, high poverty), in order to produce the most accurate data for the 
population of paramount interest. The recommendation was seconded by ETb and 
approved by the Research Advisory Council for the study, and subsequently accepted 
by NIE/NOICC. If 596 schools were selected from each stratum, the goal of a 10 
percent sample would be achieved. Mathemat ica ' s experience with a mail survey of 
this type, where so many people in the decision-making command had power t^ 
disallow a school's participation and where the likelihood existed that additional 
ineligible schools would be uncovered, led Mathematica to expect a completion 
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rate of about 50 percent (that is, about half the schools invited to participate 
would complete questionnaires). Consequently, 1,192 (596 x 2) schools were 
selected in each stratum. 

To select the sample schools, Mathematics classified all schools in the 
sample frame in their appropriate strata. Each school was then assigned a random 
number from a computerized list of random numbers. The file was then sorted by 
strata and within each stratum by random number. The first 1,192 schools in each 
stratum were chosen for the sample. 

The student sample . The proposal called for a sample of 3,528 students 
from 147 srhools. Information directly from students was necessary to answer 
research qjestions abDut wny students used resources and what the students were 
looking for (questions C3 and 4), as well as to help realize the general objectives 
of the study. The practical constraints of doing a survey of this size within 
a limited budget led to the choice of a sample design of eight scudents from each 
of the three grades in each of the 147 schools and an equal number of schools 
(4y) in each stratum (resulting in deliberate oversampling of Stratum 1). 
Mathematica again expected a completion of only 50 percent, and consequently 
selected 98 sample schools to be approached in each stratum. 

The schools for the student sample were drawn from the pool already selected 
for the school survey. (There was not enough time to permit selection from the 
schools in that pool that actually responded to the survey instrument.) The 
schools were chosen systematically, since the pool had already been listed in a 
random sequence. The sampling interval for each stratum (k i * 1,3) was 
determined by dividing the total secondary enrollment of all schools in the 
stratum by 9d, the number of schools to be chosen. Then a computer algorithm was 
used that accumulated enrollment across schools; when the enrollment reached 
k that school was selected. This method of selecting proportionally to 
enrollment assured that each student within a stratum had an equal chance of 
being chosen. 

Research instruments. The school and student instruments are reproduced in 
Appendixes A and B respectively. The instruments were developed by Mathematica 
and bTb in consultation with the project Research Advisory Council and the NIE 
Technical Advisory Panel. In addition, they were reviewed during the develop- 
ment process by the Committee on Evaluation and Information Services (CEIS) for 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. Upon receiving a positive recommenda- 
tion from CEIS, the instruments and sample design were submitted to the Federal 
Education Data Acquisition Council (FEOAC) in accordance with government regula- 
tions and were ultimately approved by that body. 

The need to limit the burden on the schools forced a few compromises 
during this developmental progress. But on the whole the instruments were very 
little altered from what had originally been proposed. 
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Rel ationship to research questions . The main intent of the questionnaires 
was to provide data for answering the research questions shown in Table 1. 
The relationship of each questionnaire item to the research questions is shown 
in the two tables in Appendix C* Some of the questions cannot be fully answered 
by survey instruments, namely a2, d3, and the second part of al. The first two 
concern the quality of the information in the resources, and the third concerns 
their content. Although some of the items contribute to answering these questions, 
ET5 made a separate study of quality and content. The findings are discussed later 
in this report. 

Data Collection 

State, district, and school cooperation . In late October of 1979, Chlb 
formally recommended that the Council of Chief State School Officers assent to 
the study. N1E, through Mathematica as its agent, immediately mailed letters to 
the top education officials in each state, describing the study, explaining its 
importance, and soliciting t»eir permission to approach the selected schools and 
their cooperation in doing so. Eventually all 50 states agreed. Mathematica 
then sought the approval of district superintendents and solicited their help in 
determining the eligibility of all the schools selected from their district. 
Finally, the principals themselves were approached either by Mathematica or, in 
accordance with district or state policy, by someone in the district superinten- 
dent's office or a state office. 

The approval process was much more complicated than this meager description 
implies, A great many agencies had to be reached by telephone when they failed 
to acknowledge the original letter. Procedures varied from state to state and 
district to district. Some states reserved to themselves the task of notifying 
districts, others gladly turned the whole matter over to Mathematica. One state 
insisted on getting approval by a planning agency that was unwilling to act 
before FEDAC had officially accepted the study. Information about a school or 
district was sometimes incomplete on the MDR tape, and states or districts were 
asked to supply the missing data. Approval was often contingent on filling out 
long, tedious forms. Obviously, the study demanded and received much coopera- 
tion among many different agencies and individuals. 

Since the schedule for the mailout was February 25, 1980, no district 
approvals were accepted after mid-February. By then, district approval had been 
obtained to approach 2, 773 schools, or 78 percent of the 3, 576 drawn for the 
sample. Table 4 shows the status of schools with respect to district approval. 

Data collection, school questionnaire . Packets containing the instruments 
were mailed to the principals of the selected schools in the consenting districts 
or to the person named by the district to conduct the survey. Some states and 
districts chose to distribute the instruments themselves, and their instructions 
were followed. A week after the mailout, a postcard was sent thanking the school 
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tor having completed the questionnaire or urging it to do so as the case might 
be. Two weeks after that mailing, on March 17, schools that still had not 
returned a questionnaire were sent another packet by certified mail. When the 
district chose to serve as distributor to the schools, follow-up telephone calls 
and replacement packets were directed Co the responsible person named by the 
district superintendent. 

Data coll ection, student questionnaire . The procedures for the student- 
samp le _ ~scTiooTs were somewhat different. The packet included an approval that 
asked the school to name a contact person for the survey and to tell how the 
school's check (for $50.00) for participation should be made out. There was no 
second mailing to s t ude n t -sample schools. Tha nk -y ou/ remi nde r cards were sent on 
March 3. Schools that had not returned approval cards three weeks after the 
first mailing were called and replacement materials were sent only to schools 
that had mislaid the originals. A final telephone follow-up was made in mid-Apn 
to those schools that had consented to participate but had tailed to return 
completed questionnaires. 

Completion Rates 

School questionnaire. Table 5 shows the completion rate for the school ques 
tiounaire for schools in consenting districts. A little over bb percent (1,894) 
of the schools responded in time to be counted, while 31 percent (35 + 825) 
refused or did not return the instrument. A tew schools turned out to be ineligi 
ble despite all efforts to eliminate them trotn the sample before the first 
ma l lout . 

If the information m IVbles 4 and r > is combined and lL the ineligibles are 
dropped from both tables, it will be' seen thut 1,894 schools (55.5 percent) 
completed questionnaires from the original pool of 3,412 eligible schools ( 3,576- 
145-19) that were originally approached, 1,518 schools refused outright or failed 
to respond. 

The rate ot response was unfortunately not uniform in all three strata. In 
Stratum 1 (center city, high poverty), 540 schools responded, making up 29 
percent ol the total sample, instead ot the 33.3 percent that was sought. In 
Strata I ,md J (nonmet ropo 1 i tai. and metropolitan low poverty, respectively) 668 
and Mb schools responded— about 35 percent m each case. It ineligible schools 
are eliminated, the response rate in all three strata was over 50 percent. The 
difference in response rates in the three strata is statistically significant, 
a matter that is discussed later in this chapter. 

student questionnaire. Table 6 shows completion rate for the student 
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questionnaire by stratum. Both the number of questionnaires and the number of 
schools are given. As the table indicates, 4,883 questionnaires were returned 4 
from a total of 155 schools distributed in approximately equal proportions across 
strata. There were no statistically significant differences by strata in the 
number of schools returning student questionnaires. The 155 schools are 67 
percent of the 232 student-sample schools for which permission had been granted 
by the district. There was much more intensive telephone follow-up for the 
student questionnaire than for the school one, resulting in comparable completion 
rates. 

The lower portion of Table 6 under the heading "'Matched Set" shows the 
number of schools where both school and student questionnaires were completed. 



Analysis of Nonresponse 

School questionnaire. At the request of ETS, Mathematica made a separate 
study of the extent of possible bias due to nonresponse. Questionnaire surveys, 
which are notoriously subject to low response rates, are vulnerable to the charge 
that respondents were a sel f -selec ted rather than representative group. For 
nonresponse to cause significant bias, there must be both a large proportion of 
nonrespondents and important differences between them and respondents on variables 
of interest. Non re s pond ent s include two groups: schools selected for the sample 
but for which permission was denied by the district and schools that received 
questionnaires but did not complete them. 

Data for the analysis of nonresponse came partly from the MDR sample frame 
tape and partly from telephone interviews with a selection of non res pond ing 
schools. The tape yielded information about enrollment, expenditures, grade 
span, metropolitan status, and poverty status. All of the eligible schools 
selected for the original sample could be compared on these characteristics. The 
telephone interview with a probability sample of 2b7 nonresponding schools (69 in 
each stratum) yielded information about the career information resources of the 
schools. Of the 289 schools telephoned, 255 (96 percent) completed the interview. 
No interviews could be conducted with schools in districts where permission had 
been denied, since such interviews would have violated agreements made with FEDAC 
and the Council of Chief State School Officers during the clearance process. 
Consequently, some of the nonrespondent s--those for which district permission was 
never granted — cannot be compared to respondents with respect to career information 
resources . 

Table 7 summarizes the result of the analysis. An " R" in a cell mean* 
respondent schools were significantly different from the nonresponding schools 
with respect to the variable associated with that cell— they had higher enroll- 
ment or more expenditure or a greater number of full-time professional staff. 



"NK" indicates the reverse s i t ua t ion — the nonres pond ing schools were significantly 
more. Ml differences were significant at the .01 level except for grade span, 
number of full-time professionals, and presence of a director of career guidance, 
which were significant ar the .05 level. It must be borne in mind that the 
nonrespondents on the first set of variables ("MDR tape") include a larger 
group than the nonrespondents on the second set ("telephone sample"). The 
latter group does not include schools that never received a questionnaire 
because permission to participate was denied by the district. 

Table 7 shows that within each stratum differences exist between respondents 
and nonrespondents. Moreover, Strata 1 and 3 look different from each other with 
regard to total school expenditures per pupil. In Stratum 1 non r e s pond ing 
schools had greater expenditures in both the school and the district; in Stratum 
'3 it is the responding schools that spend more. In Stratum 2, which contains 
rural schools, the nonrespondents are more likely to include schools with ele- 
mentary grades. In Strata 2 and 3 respondents are more likely to have on their 
staff a director of career guidance or person with equivalent responsibility. 
In Stratum 1 respondents are likely to have greater numbers of full-time guidance 
prof e ss lona Is . 

Mathematica also studied characteristics of schools as they reacted to the 
response process. This study consisted of, first, an analysis of the differences 
between schools for which district permission was granted and those for which It 
was not; second, an analysis of schools that, given district permission, completed 
a questionnaire and those that did not; and, third, an analysis of differences 
between schools that responded to the first wave of questionnaires and those that 
responded to the second wave. The purpose of the last analysis was to test the 
assumption that nonrespondents more closely resemble late responders than early 
r es ponde r s . 

In each analysis differences were found between the two groups, and the 
assumption tested in the third analysis was only partially confirmed. The 
differences, which are discussed in Mathematical final report, will not be 
tabulated in this summary chapter. Although statistically significant, they 
were only a small fraction of a standard deviation and hence unlikely to influ- 
ence the results appreciably. 

In determining the weights to correct for the stratified sample design, 
LPS statisticians reviewed Mathematica ' s procedures and findings to see what 
adjustment, it any, should be made for nonresponse bias. This matter is dis- 
cussed below. 

Student questionnaire. The extent to which the student sample is repre- 
sent anVe^oTTTT^Tu^nTs - depends on the same considerations as the school 
sample. There is, in addition, another consideration, namely, whether a school 
followed the detailed instructions for selecting a random sample of its students. 

In order to explore this last consideration, Mathematica called two students 
from each of the 142 schools that had supplied information on student identity. 
The students were asked how their schools had selected them. The categories of 
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responses for the 142 schools are as follows: 



Both random 

Both nonrandom 

Both questionable 

One random, one non random 

One random, one don't know 

One random, one questionable 

Both don ' t know 

One nonrandom, one questionable 



74 
20 
1 
IB 
11 
9 
1 
8 



It is clear that at least 20 percent of the responding schools used non- 
random procedures in selecting students. Unfortunately, there is no way to 
tell the full extent of nonrandom selection or the amount or direction of bias 
that may have been introduced into the sample because of it. A sample selected 
nonrandomly is not necessarily misrcpresentati ve of the students at the school. 

A great number of different assumptions would have to be made before 
weights could be assigned to adjust the student sample for representativeness. 
After examining all the issues, ETS concluded that there was not enough evidence 
to proceed and that the attempt to weight the sample was as likely to aggravate 
the situation as to improve it. Consequently, in this report the school sample 
is treated simply as a large number of students who responded to the question- 
naire. Although there is a strong temptation to generalize to other groups 
students within each stratum and students across the nation — such generalisations 
might be misleading. This is not to say that data from the student sample are 
not useful. 

Bias Due to Inclusion of Ineligible Schools 

findings might be biased if ineligible schools were inadvertently included 
in the sample. Fains were taken tc eliminate such schools before the sample was 
drawn on the basis of information on the MDR tape and by calls to schools with 
suspicious names. 

When Mathematica wrote the district superintendents for permission to 
proceed, they named the sample schools in the district and asked the superin- 
tendents to identify the ineligible ones. Telephone appeals to nonres ponding 
districts asked the same question. Later, when nonre s pond ing schools were 
called, they were asked about their eligibility. Finally the schools that were 
called for the study of nonresponse were also asked about eligibility. All of 
these efforts necessarily took place after the sample had been drawn. 

These activities revealed that ineligible schools had indeed been in the 
sample. The numbers are not negligible, consisting of about eight percent of 
the schools about which information was received after the sample was drawn. 
Also they are not distributed uniformly by stratum — 58. 5 percent of the 164 
schools found to be ineligible were in Stratum 1, 11.6 percent in Stratum 2, 
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and 29*8 percent in Stratum 3. Finally, since follow-up questions were forbid- 
den to districts that had refused to participate, information about the propor- 
tion of ineligible schools is confined to districts for which permission was 
grant ed . 

All of these matters were evaluated in determining weights for the deriva- 
tion of national estimates for the school instruments. 



Determination of Weights 

Weights to be applied to each stratum had to account for the fact that the 
sampling was stratified by stratum, that ineligible schools were included in 
the sample, and that nonrespondent schools differed (in a statistical sense) 
from respondents. 

School Instrument . The weights to correct for the fact that samples of 
equal size were chosen from each stratum can be derived by a simple formula. 
The weight for stratum^ can be expressed as 

N i 



where N is the number of schools in the stratum and N is the total number of 
schools. The weights (see Table 3 for the N's) are 

Stratum 1 .095 
Stratum 2 .:>94 
St ratum 3 .311 

These weights must be modified to correct for the fact that Che sample 
contained ineligible schools. The proportion of schools in the sample as a whole 
cannot be determined with precision c wing to the fact that follow-up calls were 
not possible to districts where permission had been denied. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that the proportions of ineligible schools found among those 
that were followed up in each stratum are the best estimate of the proportion in 
the total population in each stratum. This strategy produc?s new population 
estimates as follows: 

Original est imate Revised estimate 

Stratum 1 1,597 1 ,52 1 

Stratum 2 10,^99 10,396 

Stratum 3 5,550 5,288 

Total 17,856 17,209 
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The revised weights are as follows; 



Original estimate Revised estimate 

Stratum 1 , 095 , 088 

Stratum 2 , 594 . 604 

Stratum 3 .311 . 307 

These revisions are still roughly in the ratio of .1 to .6 to ,3, They are, 
however, probably more precise. 

The correction for response bias should take into account the degree of 
difference between respondents and nonrespondents as well as the fact Chat the 
differences are significant in a statistical sense. Differences that are of 
slight practical consequence may be statistically significant (i,e,, unlikely 
to have occurred by chance). The differences uncovered in Ma ' r.ema t ic a 1 s follow- 
up were indeed small in terms of standard deviations and percentage points. 
Furthermore, in the telephone survey the spokesman for the school was not 
necessarily the most knowledgeable person with respect to career information 
resources as was the case in the survey. Consequently, there is some uncertainty 
about the reliability of the follow-up information. 

For all these reasons statisticians at ETb advised against further adjust- 
ing the data. It seems clear that if there is bias in the respondent group, it 
is in the direction of overestimating the true population values. Although 
methods for adjusting the estimates downward (e,g, , the "hot-deck" method) could 
be used, KTb statisticians questioned whether the potential gain in precision 
if the adjustments were applied would be worth the risk of distortion if the 
assumptions underlying them were wrong. How much precision is necessary in 
this case? There seems to be no reason to believe that the adjusted estimates 
would be any more useful to NOICC and Nit than the unadjusted estimates. Therefore, 
national estimates in this report probably present a somewhat more optimistic 
picture than that which really exists. It is, nevertheless, a fair and useful 
representat ion , 

Student instrument. As stated above, the numerous unknowns about the 
representativeness of the student sample persuaded ETS statisticians not to 
attempt to derive national estimates from it. To do so ran the risk of intro- 
ducing more distortion than it would eliminate. Therefore, student data are 
summarized at the school level and are examined for relative results for students 
who responded. This is a large number of students from all regions of the 
nation; and even though it may not be a representative sample, the results are 
informative and useful. 
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Table 1 



Research Questions From the ltaquaat for Proposal 



s. Types and quality of csrssr information resourcss 

1. Whet sre ths vsrlous types of career information reaourcea currently 
available in eecondery schools and what kinds of information do they 
cont a in? 

2 What ia the quality of information contained in theae reaourcea? 

3 What typee of achool hav» what typee and quality of career Information 
reaourcea ? 

b. Management of and acceaa to career Information reaourcea* 

2 What achool ataff are reaponaible for theae reaourcea and what are 
their reaponaibil it iea? 

3. What arrangementa muat be made and by whoa (for students to use these 
resources] ? 

4. What typ*a of achoola havt what management arrangemmnta tor career 
information reaourcea? 

c. Uae of career information reaourcea 

1. Bow often are reaourcea uaed by atudenta? Doea frequsncy of uae 
vary by type of raaource? 

2. Row often are reaourcja uaed by a atudent? Doea frequency of uae 
differ for different categoriea of atudenta? 

3 For what ^urpoaea do atudenta uae the reeourcea and what motivatea 
theae pur, oaea? 

4. What apecific kinds of information do atudenta aeek and obtain from 
theae reaourcea? 

d. Uae of additional career information reaourcea 

1. What reaourcea do atudenta uae in career planning in addition to 
the reaources of the school? 

2. Hov frequently do atudenta uae theae additional reaourcea aa compared 
to their uae of the achool*a reaourcea? 

3 What ia the quality of theae additional reaourcea aa compared to the 
quality of the achool'a reaources ,> 



*Quaation bl of the RJP waa eliminated by agreement with HIE and BOICC 
The portion of b3 concerning the time and circumatancea of uae waa alao ella 
in a ted. 
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Table 2 



Types of Schools That Are Ineligible for the Population 



Schools for blind children 
Schools for deaf children 

Schools for orthopedically handicapped children 
Schools for children with other handicaps 
Schools for trainable mentally retarded children 
Schools for educable mentally retarded children 
Schools for aphasic children 
Schools for exceptional children 
Special education schools 

Diagnostic schools for children with learning problems 

Schools for pregnant girls 

Hospital schools 

Penal institution schools 

Boarding schools 

Homebound schools 

Schools run by research institutions 
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Table 3 



Number of Schools and Secondary Students 
in the Population by Stratum* 



School Students 



Strata 

Center city, high 
poverty 

Nonmetropolitan 

Metropol it an fringe ; 
center city, low 
poverty 

TOTAL 17,856 14,024,238 



Includes some schools later determined to be ineligible. 
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1,697 



10,599 
5,560 



2,367,903 



6,396,375 
5,259,960 
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Table 4 





Fin*! Status of Schools After 






District Approval 






All Sample Schools 
(Includes Student-Sample 
Schools) 


r* a. . A _ *■ O mm *S 1 A 

S tuaent-!>«rap-ie 
School* Only 


Permission granted 


2,773 


232 


Permission refused 


351 


31 


School ineligible 


145 


23 


Ho response received 


307 


27 


TOTAL 


3,576 


313 



Table 5 



Final Status of Schools for Which 
District Permission Was Received 





Number 


Percent 


Completed School Questionnaire 


1,894 


68.30 


Ineligible 


19 


0.69 


Refusal 


35 


1.26 


No Response 


825 


29. 75 


TOTAL 


2,773 


100.00 



Table 6 

Completed Student Questionnaires by Stratum 



Center City 
High Poverty 



Notme t r opo 1 i t an 



Metropolitan 
Fringe; Center 
City Low Poverty 



Total 



Total 



Huttber of Student 
Questionnaires 



1,598 



1,555 



1,730 



4,883 



Number of Student- 
Sample Schools 



51 



49 



55 



155 



i 



Hatched Set 



Number of Student 
Questionnaires 



1,534 



1 ,555 



1.720 



4,809 



Number of Student- 
Sample Schools 



49 



49 



54 



152 
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Tabls 7 



Statistically Significant or Highly Significant Diffarancaa iatween Reaponding 

and )tan reaponding School* 



Stracum * 

VtrltbU QQ* tepe) b m 1 2 3 

Secondary enrollment (achool) R * 

Secondary enrollment per teacher 
Grade span 

Expenditures par pupil (total, achool) KR* R 

Instructional expenditures per pupil (achool) KR 
Secondary enrollment (diatrict) KR 
Earpenditurea per pupil (total, diatrict) KR R 

Instructional axpenditurea par pupil (diatrict) KR 
Poverty leval 

Variable (.telephone aa»ple) C 

Enrollment grades 10-12 

Fercentagea in urban, auburban, rural 

Ho. full-time equivalent prof eaaionala * 

Presence of a director of career guidance * * 

Availability of couraea in career planning R 

Availability of terminala or printera for computerised 
guidance 



^Stratum 1 - center city, high peverty; 2 - nonaet ropolltan , 3 - center city, lov 
poverty and metropolitan fringe. 

b Compariaon on theae veriablea included among nonreapondent a the achool* in dis- 
tricta where permission was denied. 

C Comperi*on on theae variable* included among nonreapondent* only achoola that 
received a questionnaire but did not return it. 

d "R" Mini that the reaponding achoola were higher, had more of, or included lower 
gradea than the nonreapondent a . 

e "*R rt meana nonreapondent achoola were higher, had more of, or included lower gradea 
then raapondenta 

*2 < .05. All others era £< .01. 
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CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH QUESTION Al 



Research question al is "What are Che various types of career informa- 
tion resources currently available in secondary schools, and what kinds of 
information do they contain?" The following discussion will consider these 
two elements in order. 



Tvj* 



s of Career Information Resources 



The types of career information resources were determined provisionally 
before the survey actually began in order to make up the two questionnaires. 
Considerable research and experience went into the identification and 
selection of items for Question 11 of Part B of the school instrument. This 
listing may be considered an answer to the first part of the research ques- 
tion. The 13 categories of resources listed in Question 11 allowed schools 
to respond "Other" if they had resources that were not listed. The number 
of "Other" responses was quite small, ranging from a low of 0.90 percent for 
Category G (computerized systems) in Stratum 2 to a high of 14.14 percent for 
Category B (occupational briefs and kits) for Stratum 3. For most categories 
"Other" responses amounted to less than 10 percent of the number of schools 
in the stratum. Therefore, the items listed for Question 11 may be taken as 
the set of occupational information resources currently available in the 
schools. Appendix A contains the school questionnaire. 

The remainder of this analysis of available resources will examine the 
schools' responses to Question 11 in order to see which category of resource 
and which resources within each category are found with greatest frequency. 



Categories of Resources found Most Frequently 



Table 8 shows for each stratum the number of schools tnat indicated 
they had one or more of the resources subsumed by the 13 categories listed 
for Question 11. The total number of schools in a stratum minus the number 
of schools that did not respond to any item in the category was taken as the 
number of schools that had at least one of the category items. The percent- 
ages for the national estimates, which were derived by applying the stratum 
weights described previously, were computed as 100 minus the national 
estimate of "No response." 

Table 8 shows considerable uniformity across strata. In every stratum, 
bound references (Category A) are the most common resource, followed by 
school-arranged experiences and occupational briefs and kits (Categories 
K and B). In every stratum the seven most common resources are the same, 



and rank in almost exactly the same order; A, K, B, M, F, C, and K. 
Similarly, simulations, noncomputerized sorting materials, and computerized 
systems (Categories L, J, and G) are the least common, although not always 
in that order. It should be noted that the three most "popular" categories 
contain the most items, increasing the likelihood that a school would have 
at least one of the items on the list. Also, Category A includes the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook ( 00K ) and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT), the two most prevalent items in the whole list. 

The relative rarity of computerized systems is not surprising. These 
resources are new and sophisticated compared with books or audiovisual 
materials, and they are expensive in terms of capital outlay (though not in 
terms of cost per student contact hour). They are least common in Stratum 
2, where only 16 percent of the schools report access to such a system, as 
opposed to 28 percent for Stratum 1 and 38 percent for Stratum 3. Again, 
this is not an unexpected result. Stratum 2 is more rural than the other 
two strata; access to computer networks is presumably more difficult in this 
stratum than in urban areas. Also, schools in Stratum 2 tended to spend less 
for guidance materials than did schools in the other strata, making it less 
likely that they could or would get a computerized system. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that schools in Stratum 2 rely less than do 
schools in the other two strata on book series and lists of employers 
(Categories D and E). Stratum 2 is 10 percentage points below Stratum 1 on 
the former and 2U points on the latter. Stratum 2 is more rural than the other 
two, and one may speculate that employers are more scattered, making lists of 
employers less useful to students in high schools. It is hard to tell why 
there should be fewer series of books in Stratum 2. 



Host Common Resources within Categories 

The number of resources within each category varies from one for Category 
L (simulations) to U for Category B (occupational briefs and kits). Which of 
these resources are found most frequently in each stratum 9 Among schools that 
have resources of a given category, which resource do they favor most 7 For 
example, if we look only at schools with computer-based systems, which systems 
occur most often 7 

Table 9 answers both of these questions. To be included in the table, a 
resource must be present in 50 percent or more ot the schools in at least one 
of the strata that have resources of that category. To use c npute r-based 
systems once again as an example, we see that G5 (Guidance Information System 
or OIS) was found in 138 schools in Stratum 3. Although this was only 20 
percent of all the schools in the stratum, it was 53 percent of the 262 schools 
that had a resource in the computer category. Consequently, G5 is included in 
the table even though it did not reach the 50 percent mark in either Stratum 1 
or 2. The percentage figures in the last column are the national estimates for 
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the sample as a whole, not for the subsets of schools that had resources of the 
various categories . 

There is again considerable uniformity between the strata. The preva- 
lence of the 00H, DOT, and conferences with counselors is noteworthy; these 
are the top three resources in each stratum when judged as percentages of 
the stratum as a whole. The lists for the "top ten" are almost identical 
for each stratum, although the order of 4-10 is different. 

There are differences, too. Stratum 2 generally contains fewer resources 
when judged by either the stratum or category percentage. It is 10 percentage 
points or more behind Strata 1 and 3 on the DOT (A2), the Encyclopedia of 
Careers (A4), Career World (CI), Your Future in. . . (D3) , and directories of 
businesses (£1). It is 21 percentage points lower on school-prepared lists of 
employers (E2), exploratory work experience (K3), and assistance from staff 
other than counselors (M2). We also note that in Strata 1 and 3, CIS was more 
common than a state system in the computer category; in Stratum 2 the situation 
is reversed. GIS is a commercial system marketed by TimeShare. One may 
speculate that the difference in cost between GIS and a state system makes the 
latter more attractive to schools in Stratum 2, which tends to have fewer 
resources of any sort. The situation with respect to computers is not at all 
clear, however. At the time of the survey, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Alabama had 
state systems based on GIS. Some schools in those states may have said they 
had GIS, others their state system, and still others both. Similar ambiguity 
may exist with the item "your state system." Fourteen states have systems 
based on (Oregon) Career Information System content. Schools in these states 
may have checked both "CIS" and "your state system" when in fact they have 
only one. 



The Content of Career Information Re sources 



The conceptual framework that was prepared for this study (Chapman, 
1979) developed the idea that career decision-making involves two realms, the 
decision-maker and the objects of the decision, i.e., occupations. Decision- 
makers, in their realm, bring to the decision various values, abilities, 
aptitudes, and physical as well as psychological resources. Occupations, in 
their realm, offer various rewards in their capacity to satisfy values, and 
they demand various aptitudes and abilities, and outlays of resources to attain 
them. Unfortunately, the two realms are not mirror images of each other. No 
occupation will ever fully satisfy every one of the decision-maker's values 
while drawing fully on his or her ability, aptitude, and fund of resources. 
Since no perfect marriage is possible, the aim of occupational choice is to 
find the option that provides the maximum attainable satisfaction while 
remaining within reach of aptitudes, abilities, and resources. If decision- 
makers are to decide by means of rational processes, they need information 
about both realms. Knowledge of self directs the search for information about 
occupations and the assessment of it. Knowledge of occupations allows the 
decision to be selective. 



In this model of decision-making, the "content" of career information 
resources must inevitably include some aspects of decision-makers. It is 
not enough to say that content consists of facts about occupations. 

Obviously, it is not possible in this report to consider the content 
of individual students. Therefore, in our examination of the "self" side 
of content, we will look at whatever apparatus the career information 
resource may have for bringing the content of the decision-maker's realm 
into Juxtaposition with the content of the realm of occupational information. 
For publications such apparatus is almost wholly absent; for other resources, 
such as computer systems and work experience, it is a fundamental element in 
the rationale for using the resource. 

Another characteristic of content is that it varies with the type of 
resource and the purpc * it was designed for. Clearly, the content of the 
OOH differs from the content of a job-site tour. Marshall Mcluhan's obser- 
vation that the medium is the message contains more than a little truth when 
applied to occupational information. 

In this section of the report it will be convenient to look at content 
by media, grouping Categories A-F as a single medium — publications. Each of 
the other categories is a distinct medium and will be considered separately. 

Publications 

The fixed format of the print medium affords very little scope for 
dealing simultaneously with content in the realm of the student and the realm 
of occupations. The items in categories A-F are all publications which deal 
with information about occupations. A few of the items make minimal attempts 
to bridge the realms of the decision-maker and the object of the decision by 
grouping occupations and presenting the groups in a table of contents. 
Readers can then use the table of contents to find groups which may or may not 
be related to their own interests or personal characteristics. The DOT and 
OOH, the two classics of occupational information, do attempt thus to group 
occupations into broad general categories and subcategories accessible through 
a table of contents or similar device. The DOT numbering system in itself is 
an attempt to group occupations to accommodate a variety of users. In both 
cases, however, the categories (for example, industrial groupings) are not 
necessarily related to personal characteristics or interests. The main 
emphasis in both publications furthermore is on giving information about one 
occupation at a time. Some of the briefs listed in Category B that are 
available in sets (kits or "libraries") are also organized by groups or 
classes, as are the college directories in Category F that list colleges by 
subject of degree or occupation being prepared for. 

The GOE and A£L Worker Trait Group materials, on the other hand, focus 
on the relationship of occupations to personal interests. They provide 
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descriptions of duties, skills, and requirements of groups of occupations 
that have in common a selected interest field; they do not give information on 
individual occupations except to list their titles and DOT numbers. 

Hence, it would be fair to say tnat, except in a few cases in a very 
general way, the content of the publications in categories A-F focus on 
information about occupations, leaving it up to the decision-makers to make 
bridges between that realm and their knowledge of themselves. 

Tables 10 and 11 summarize the information content (in the occupational 
realm) of the occupational information resources listed as items A1-F2 in the 
questionnaire. Table 10 covers items Al-88, Table 11 B9-F2. In both tables, 
and in Tables 12 and 15, the categories of content come from U.S. Department of 
Labor (1977) with modifications. They show that no single resource contains 
all the information a counseling office presumably needs. 

Of the published resources, the Occupational Outlook Handbook ( QOH ) 
and Hopke's Encyclopedia of Careers come closest to being complete. They 
both cover national information on all aspects of job duties, education, 
personal and other requirements, outlook and salary for over 350 occupations. 
However, if certain information is difficult to get for a particular occu- 
pation, it is sometimes omitted without comment, a practice followed by most 
of the'publications written in paragraph form. Also, local information is 
absent . 

The blank spaces on the tables are significant. For instance, they 
show that each of the three major government publications (00H, DOT and GOE) 
specializes. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), 1977, although a 
classic in defining occupations and describing job activities in detail, does 
not pretend to give, as the 00H does, information on outlook, salaries, educa- 
tion training, or possible employers. The Guide for Occupationa l Exploration 
(GOE), which clusters occupations into groups with similar general duties and 
inuTrests, does not define any occupations. It gives for each group a list of 
names with DOT numbers, and refers the reader to the DOT for descriptions of 
the specific occupations. Thus while the GOE gives information that the DOT 
does not on personal characteristics, interests, training and licensing in 
general, both publications avoid the time-related questions of outlook and 
salary/ which are covered in the OOH. Hence it is only the 00H that must 
publish a new edition every two years; the DOT comes out much less frequently; 
the GOE has been published only once. 

A privately published book, the Worker Trait Group Guide of the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, is almost identical in content to the GOE, although 
in a more popularized format with pictures and perhaps a little more detail. 

Other specialized publications as shown by blanks on the checklist are I_ 
Can Be Anything, which specializes in brief descriptions of occupations that 
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might offer opportunities for women, Employment Opportunities for the Handi - 
capped , which makes a point of indicating after each occupational description 
the types of handicap that would not interfere with such an occupation, and 
The National Apprenticeship Program , which is mostly a 11^. of a ppre n t iceable 
occupations (details of training courses are available in special apprentice- 
ship booklets for each occupation). 

The handbooks of the military describe very briefly the tasks, aptitudes 
needed, and related army assignments for a large number of occupations, but, 
as the blanks indicate, without information on outlook or salaries in the 
civilian world. 

Most of the series of career briefs cover information similar to that in 
the 00H, often giving more details on daily activities and duties, but only 
for one occupation at a time. The SRA, Chronicle Guidance briefs, and 
vocational biographies are examples. borne of the briefs purposely omit certain 
information. The Job Fact Sheets , for instance, do not attempt to keep up 
with outlook and salaries. The Guidance Centre briefs, which contain much 
information on daily tasks and personal requirements, are published in Canada 
and therefore give Canadian salary and requirements for licensing and entry. 

State briefs are variable. They are often very complete and contain 
state information on salaries and outlook that is not available in federal 
publications or commercial briefs or books, but of course they differ from 
state to state. The publications of professional associations and businesses 
and industries also vary widely. They are often colorful and attractive, but 
are more likely to gloss over outlook and salary or special problems. 

Periodicals, of course, will vary in their content from issue to issue. 
Career World and Real World are commercial publications aimed at the school 
market. They contain articles on different occupations in each issue. 
Career World , in particular, often gives very extensive information on job 
duties, working conditions, outlook, pay, training, related jobs, personal 
qualifications and other sources of information, written in a lively and 
interesting manner. Real World is also designed to be appealing to the high 
school student, it uses photoglyphs, artwork, and newspaper style effectively. 
It may tend to include more high school level occupations than Career World . 
One excellent feature of both is that they usually give places to write for 
more information. 

The Occupational Outloo k Quarterly ( OOQ ) is another government publica- 
tion which serves as an outlet for Bureau of Labor Statistics information. 
Articles on individual occupations supplement the 00H during the two years 
between editions. 

Occupations i n Demand is a monthly government newspaper based on 
computerized listings of job openings with the United States Employment 
Service. It gives only the number of openings, cities where they are located, 
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and the range of salaries offered. The other items in that column on the 
checklist are therefore blank.* Civil Service Exam announcements (federal and 
state), which list government job openings, also give short descriptions of the 
work, education and experience requirements, and starting salaries. 

Because of their length, the books on individual occupations can include 
far more details on job duties, working conditions, strategies for entry, 
advancement, and transfer than the briefs and compendiums. The series are all 
similar in their content and approach, but each individual book is written by 
a different author with a different approach. 

Directories of businesses and industries give names and locations of 
specific employers. Directories of colleges and vocational schools give the 
names and addresses of schools or colleges offering specific programs for 
specific occupations. They do not give any other information. 

Computerized Systems 

All of the computerized systems considered here have some explicit 
apparatus for bridging the realm of self and the realm of occupation. This 
apparatus, which does not exist for most publications, must be regarded as 
an important part of content. 

In doing the research summarized in this report, Educational Testing 
Service conducted a separate study of 17 computerized systems then in opera- 
tion. There is not space here to describe that study fully. Also, a more 
theoretical analysis of the implications of computer-assisted guidance was 
an offshoot of that study. This report draws heavily on those studies, and 
the reader is urged to review them. They are: 

Laurence Shatkin, Compute r -Ass i s ted Guidance: Descriptions of Systems , 
Research Report RR-80-23. Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, October 1980. 

Martin R. Katz and Laurence Shatkin. Compute r -Ass is ted Guidance : 
Concepts and Practices . Research Report Rft-80-1. Princeton, New 
Jersey; Educational Testing Service, March 1980. 

Tables 12, 13, and 14 summarize findings about the content of computerized 
systems. Table 12 reports the content of the occupational realm of information. 
The format is the same as for publications (Table 10) so that the two contents 
can be compared. Table 13 shows the nature of the content of the "self" realm 
of information. Table 14 explains the acronyms that the systems use to describe 
themselves . 

There are few surprises in Table 12. The occupational information content 
of computerized systems can be described with the same headings as the content 
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of publications, and in fact the formats of Tables 10 and 12 differ only in 
the names across Che top oi the cable. Computerized systems far more than 
publicacions contain regional (st^u or local) information. One reason is that 
NOICC has made this feature a requ *nt for federal support. Another reason 
is that updating a computerized system is generally easier than updating a 
publication, especially if the system is distributed over a network. 

A few observations should be made. Tables 12, 13, and 14 name more 
systems than are specified under Category G of the questionnaire. The reason 
is that most of the systems in the tables qualify as "your state system" in 
the questionnaire. Fourteen state systems, of which seven are treated as 
separate systems in Tables 12, 13, and 14, are adaptations of t\« Oregon CIS; 
that is, they retain the Oregon CIS QUEST feature and some of the Oregon 
files, but may have different local files. Three of the state systems are 
varieties of CIS and retain the features of CIS with the addition of local 
files, CHOICES if a Canadian system with Canadian information; it Is being 
adapted for use in the United States, 

Table 12 shows that coverage of information about occupations compares 
favorably with the coverage in publications. The descriptions in the compu- 
terized systems are usually shorter than those in publications like the 00 H 
because of limitations on what a computer terminal can handle: a cathode-ray 
tube terminal is usually restricted to 80 characters per line by 24 lines per 
display; a teletype is restricted by the amount of time required to type out 
a message at a rate (usually) of 30 characters per second. Limitations of 
storage capacity are also a factor. 

Table 13 shows, in very truncated form, the "content* of the systems 
in the realm of self. It is impossible to show the "content" of individuals 
as items of factual information analogous to the content of occupational 
information. Therefore the table merely indicates whether some f' ~m of 
self-appraisal exists, on line or off line, whether the systems allow users to 
impose ti :ir personal specifications on the search for occupational info nation 
(structured access); and whether users can get direct access to occupational 
information as they would in a publication. 

Table 13 shows that all '^e systems have these matures* The method of 
appraisal of self varies. CIS and its offshoots use the QUEST questionnaire, 
which asks users to identify, off line (i.e., before interacting with the 
computer), the aspects of occupations that are important to them. CHOICES 
uses its own questionnaire, an interest inventory, and the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATS). COIN has its own occupational profile questionnaire. 
CVIS is concerned mainly with academic rank and potential level of educational 
achievement. DISCOVER has on-line weighting of values and (both off and 
on line) Sel f -Di rec t ed Search (SDS) and an interest inventory. M0IS (Massa- 
chusetts) uses a questionnaire exploring interests and another exploring 
financial resources. HOIS (Michigan) uses SDS, the Ohio Vocational T nterest 
Survey (0VIS), and its own questionnaire. GIS and its offshoots (O S, S0ICC, 
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and WCIS) allow users free choice in accessing--!. e, , informal, ad hoc 
appraisal* SIG1 has an elaborate on-line values appraisal and, as a local 
option, an appraisal of competence to cope with academic preparation for entry 
into selected occupations. 

All the systems also allow structured access — that is, they have the 
capacity to identify occupations that »neet a number of specifications imposed 
by the user. The number and the nature of the specifications vary from system 
to system. They are related to the information about self revealed by the 
appraisal. For example, students who take the QUEST questionnaire off line 
identify occupational characteristics (up to 21 of them) that are important to 
them in the search for a congenial occupation. They may then employ as many 
of these as they wish in the search. The computer retrieves a list of 
occupations tr -t meet the specifications. Thus the structured access provides 
a bridge between the realm of self and the realm of occupations by supplying 
a list of options from the latter that meet the specifications of the former. 

The variables used in structured search are different in different 
systems, as shown in Table 13. Some search on a number of different variables, 
such as aptitudes and abilities, preferences with regard to physical require- 
ments, characteristics of occupations, and interests. Others search primarily 
on interests and/or emperaments. Others search primarily on values. These 
differences are important in the assessment of content of both the self and 
occupational realms. The conceptual framework (Chapman, 1979) points out that 
the theoretical approach to guidance (if any) e-%odied in a system influences 
the rendering of occupational information, as well as the search algorithms. 
A system that accepts interests or SDS as its approach will necessarily 
emphasize interests or temperaments as the content of the self realm, and will 
construe certain occupational information iii light of interests and worker 
traits in the occupational realm. Consequently, the fact that all the systems 
permit structured access does not mean taat their content > in eittu r realm, is 
equivalent. Students for whom it is unimportant (i.e., of little value) to 
find expression of their interests in their work will have difficulty with 
systems that place heavy emphasis on interests. 

All systems also allow direct access, in which respect they function in 
the same manner as publications. The content available through direct access 
is shown in Table 12. Sometimes direct access provides information at two 
levels, sumary and complete descriptions. The systems vary in the number and 
type of files that can be directly accessed. 



Audiovisual Materials 

To analyze in detail the content of all audiovisual resources available 
to the secondary schools in the United States would be a separate study in 



itself and a major undertaking. There are so many producers of these mate- 
rials, and even though some follow a general pattern, each film, tilmstrip, 
or tape tends to be unique. 

In addition, the purpose of audiovisual materials is different from that 

of written material. They are not likely to be used as a reference work for 

students to look up a particular fact. Audiovisuals are more often used to 

expand the awareness of students, to introduce the world of work in general 
or the wide variety of occupations in particular, to introduce new 

possibilities, to show career alternatives, or to survey particular fields. 
They are more likely to be used to "motivate" students to choose a career or 
to "arouse interest" in particular occupations. 

Thus the most important content of audiovisuals is the general impression 
they create, the "feel" of an occupation they give, As the catalog descrip- 
tions of the films and filmstrips in the Bibliography of Current Career 
Information (Weinstein, 1978) indicate, many films and filmstrips are 
notable rhiefly because they show the general conditions of work, Such as 
work settings, training sites, machinery and tools used, the range of skills 
needed and techniques used, the sights and sounds of a job. Some also 
demonstrate the interpersonal contacts on a job, some emphasize roles in 
contact with other workers, and some are especially good for showing people 
in nontraditional settings, for example, women actually doing work previously 
thought to be only for men. 

Some illustrate graphically the challenges, dangers, and disadvantages 
of a job as well as the rewards, such as the chance to help society, achieve 
personal satisfactions, gain recognition, find leisure, get the satisfaction 
of making useful things, or understand the place of imagination and risk taking. 

Visuals may also give the wrong impression; that is one of their dangers. 
They may also become dated quickly and then alienate students as well as give 
wrong information. 

On the other hand, in addition to showing job duties and job settings, 
films and tapes may also give factual information such as education and other 
entry requirements, salaries, advancement possibilities, and so on. The NVGA 
Bibl iography , for instance, recommends career films and filmstrips that meet 
the content (and other) criteria of the NVGA Guidelines for the Preparation 
and Evaluation of Nonprint Career Media ( H77). One film noted as "different" 
because it did not include that information was nevertheless recommended as 
serving other purposes. 

Thus, content ma_£ include qualifications for beginning positions, neces- 
sary training, prospects for advancement, earnings, working conditions, 
employment prospects (outlook), advantages and disadvantages, obstacles and 
rewards, personal qualities, the relation of a career to values, needs, 
interests and abilities, concepts of credentials and competencies, and so on. 
Not all films or tapes include all that information, however, or are seen as 
lacking if they do not include it. 
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The content of audiovisual media is not limited to the occupational realm. 
There are many cassettes and films devoted to the realm of self, Some concern 
career education, some concern self -discovery, and some concern career aware- 
ness, towever, of necessity they lack an apparatus for bridging the two realms. 

With audiovisual materials, the medium is quite definitely part of the 
message. The innediacy that film is capable of achieving, but seldom achieves, 
is an important aspect of its content. 

Microforms 

For all practical purposes, the category Microforms means VIEW (Vocational 
or Vital Information for Education and Work). VIEW originated as a deck of 
microfilm aperture cards with a 1 1/2'* by 2" window in which a piece of micro- 
film is glued containing four typed pages of information about an occupation 
or program of education and training. Illustrations are sometimes included. 
In some states there are two cards per occupation; the first contains 
information about the state as a whole, the second information about the user's 
region. The aperture cards are read by means of a viewing machine (reader- 
scanner), which may sometimes be capable of making copies that students can 
take with them (reader-printer)* 

VIEW is not a copyrighted name and the VIEW materials used in various 
states are not produced, distributed, or controlled by a single agency. Every 
microform system that calls itself VIEW is an independent entity. The content 
of various VIEWs is usually similar, the differences are the order in which 
information is presented, the presence or absence of regional information, 
use of illustrations, selection of format, and use of microfilm as opposed to 
micro fiche ♦ 

Table 15 shows the content of the occupational information realm for 
three VIEW systems, Oklahoma VIEW, Florida VIEW, and Missouri VIEW . The table 
is in the same format (with minor differences) with the same headings as 
Tables 10 and 12, Consequently, the content of the three VIEW systems may be 
compared with the content of publications and computerized systems. In 
general, the coverage of topics is about the same in all three categories. 
The amount of coverage of the individual topics is, however, often not the 
same. Publications, with almost unlimited space, tend to give the fullest 
coverage. Microforms and computers are much more limited in space* 

In the "self" realm of information, the content of VIEW sys terns is 
generally lacking. In this respect, VIEW resembles publications. Oklahoma 
VIEW does, however, offer separate appraisal and structured access. Appraisal 
consists of a questionnaire that is keyed to a needlesort, an approach much 
like QUEST for the CIS computerized systems* The structured access allows the 
user to specify as many as 49 characteristics for the search. Also, a separate 
Data, People, Things method allows the user to select a group of occupations 
based on DOT groupings. 



Although neither Florida VIEW nor Missouri VIEW provides structured access, 
they both have means of appraisal through self-awareness inventories in the 
user guide. The inventories examine aptitudes, preferences, educational 
goals, background, economic returns, job advantages and disadvantages, and 
favorite school subjects. The results of the inventories are then entered 
on work sheets that allow users to keep track of the corresponding attributes 
of occupations. 

Noncompu ter ized Sorting Materials 

Noncomputerized sorting materials (key-sorts or needlesorts) are a means 
of clustering occupations in accordance with several characteristics simulta- 
neously. Their purpose is the same as that of the structured access search in 
computerized systems. They produce lists of occupations or groups of occupa- 
tions that match specifications imposed by the user. Since the specifications 
differ for different users, the clusters also differ. 

Occupations may also be clustered on the basis of interest scales or 
personality types. Users who have received scores on the associated 
inventories can consult manuals (or have counselors consult the manuals) to 
find lists of occupations that presumably fit their interests or worker traits. 
The manuals consequently qualify as a type of information delivery system. 

Since the content of these systems is variable, it is difficult to 
tabulate. The sorting devices are not complete systems in themselves. They 
are almost always used in conjunction with something else—interest inven- 
tories, filmstnps, workbooks, and standard publications which contain the 
factual content. Thus these sorting devices serve as bridges between the 
realm of self and the realm of occupation. The "content" of information 
about self resides in whatever method of appraisal the systems employ; the 
"content" of information about occupations resides in the resources (usually 
the OOH, DOT, VIEW deck, or special guides) that the users are referred to for 
explicit information about the occupations retrieved by the search. 

The sorting devices are, however, not entirely devoid of factual 
information. Occupations identified in the search are known to fit the 
specifications that were selected for the search. Moreover, the cards that 
are used in the needlesorts usually contain brief printed descriptions of the 
occupation or worker trait group represented by the card. But for the most 
part, what is commonly thought of as "content" is not in the sorting device. 

School-Arranged Experiences 

Again, the informational "content" of school -ar ranged experiences is too 
variable to tabulate in any useful way. The informational content in courses 
in career planning (Item Kl) and occupational units infused in subject matter 
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classes is likely to consist of one or more of the resources previously 
discussed. For example, career education courses often draw on self -assessment 
materials, such as inventories and questionnaires, to bring to light information 
about the self realm, and on numerous standard resources, such as publications, 
films* computers, and so on, for information about the occupational realm* But 
content may also include such things as peer counseling or work experience which 
cannot be tabulated at all. Where content is infused throughout the curriculum 
in subject matter courses, it is even harder to tabulate because teachers vary 
so much in their training, Subject field, and interest in serving as an 
occupational information resource. 

The content of the other experiential activities that comprise Category 
K is even harder to tabulate because it depends on both the student and the 
experiences he or she encounters. Some idea of the variety of activities 
and their content can be found in the Review of the Literature for this 
study (Shatkin, Weber, and Chapman, 1980), 

Other Resources 

The "content" of simulations (Category L) and personal contact with 
school staff (Category M) is impossible to tabulate in any useful way. 
The informational content of simulations is limited to the activity being 
simulated and hence is very restricted. The simulations consist of work 
samples, often involving hands-on activities, that provide almost no factual 
information about the occupation of the sort shown in Tables 10, 11, 12, 
and 15. They may, on the other hand, provide considerable information about 
the realm of "self" — the user's liking for the activities and aptitude in 
performing them. 

As to personal contact with school staff, the content cannot even be 
estimated. It depends on the qualifications of the staff to serve as a 
resource or delivery system, the amount of time available to the staff, and 
the students 1 motivation in seeking information. Clearly, there are severe 
limitations on the amount of knowledge that staff can have at their finger- 
tips. This is not to say that the importance of staff as resources is 
diminished. Face-to-face communication is often a most influential medium. 
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Table 13 



System 



Content of Computerized Systems — the Student's Realm 
Appraisal _ 
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Access 



Direct 
Access 



CHOICES 
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General Aptitude Test 
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and aptitudes , future 
out look , physical 
activities , etc . 



Yes: SPECIFIC 
14 topics of information 
about any occupation, 
2 or 3 occupations may 
be compared . 



CIS 

Oregon CIS* 
Alaska CIS 
CIS of Iowa* 
Career Kokua 

(Hawaii) 
Colorado CIS* 
EUREKA (Calif.)* 
Georgia CIS 
Idaho CIS 
MetroGuide (Hew 

York City) 
Minnesota CIS* 
Montana Learning 

Services 
Nebraska CIS* 
Washington Occu- 
pational Info. 
Service* 
Wyoming CIS 



QUEST questionnaire + 
counselors (off-line) 



CIS1 (CIS, Iowa) QUEST questionnaire-- 
see CIS above 



Up to 21 variables 



Yes: INFO. 
Provides information 
specific to a designated 

region 



QUEST- 
above 



-see CIS 



Yes: INFO. --see CIS 
above. Also on tnicro- 
f iche 



Colorado CIS 



QUEST quest ionnaire-- 
see CIS above 



QUEST--see CIS 
above 



Yes: INFO. --see CIS 
above 



COIN COIN occupational Many different Yes: brief descriptions 

Profile questionnaire characteristics and detailed information 



CVIS 


Sel f -est imate of aca- 


Student Script * 


Work tasks + choice of 




demic rank and likely 


based on post- 


topics of further in- 




level of ed. at tainment . 


secondary plans 


formation 




User handbook. 


and interests. 
Occupat ional Re- 
trieval : Off-line 
speci f icat ions + 
Student Script 
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Table 13( continued) 



System 



DISCOVER 



EUREKA 
(Calif. CIS) 



GIS 



MCIS 



MOIS 
(Mass.) 



Appraisal 



Weighting of values; 
Self-Directed Search; 
Strong-Campbell Inter- 
est Inventory ; favorite 
subjects ; occupat ional 
character ist ics . 



QUEST questionnaire. 
See CIS above. 



No. user's choice in 
accessing 



QUEST questionnaire- 
see CIS above 



EXPLORE questionnaire- 
explores interests . 
Financial Data Sheet 
questionnaire off-line 



Structured 
Access 



Direct 
Access 



By values specifi- 
cations; by Holland's 
SDC classification; 
occupat ional charac- 
teristics; favorite 
high school subjects. 



Yes: brief or long 
occupat ional description 



QUEST--see CIS above. 



Yes: INFO, 
above . 



See CIS 



Yes, by the presence 
or absence of up to 
204 occupational char- 
acter ist ics . 



QUEST--see CIS above. 



By EXPLORE of FIN 
SEARCH (financial 
aid) or PROG (ed. 
programs ) . 13 
variables in EXPLORE 



Yes: for individual 
occupat ions 



Yes : DESC + code for 
a region. PREP yields 
info about occupations. 



Yes: by region for 
occupations and programs 



MOIS 
(Mich. ) 



MOIS questionnaire or 
SDS or OVIS scales off- 
line 



MOIS Inventory or 
SDS or OVIS. Also 
search of Mich, 
colleges 



Yes: Brief description 
+ longer description 
of up to 6 categories 



NCIS 



QUEST ques t ionna ire- 
see CIS above 



QUEST--see above 



Yes . DESC for national 
info. , OTHER for 
Nebraska info. 



OCIS 



Sim 



As in GlS--see above 



On-line weighting of 
values; on-line 
estimate of college 
per f ormance ; on-line 
estimate of risks of not 
succeeding in entering 
an occupation of choice 



As in CIS--see above 



By minimum specifica- 
tions of opportunity 
to satisfy values 



Yes : as in GIS 



Yes : by up to 28 ques- 
tions for 3 occupations 
at a time 
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Tabla 13(continued) 



System 



Appraisal 



SOICC 
(formerly 
Alabama Occu- 
pational In- 
formation 
System) 



WCIS 



As in GIS — see above 



As in GIS — see above 



Structured 
Access 



As in GIS— see 
above 



As in GIS — see 
above 



Direct 
Access 



Yes: as in GIS 



Yes: as in GIS 



WIS 



QUEST questionnaire- 
see CIS; the Career 
Game; GATB, SDS 



Generally as CIS 
QUEST. Also pos- 
sible by Career 
Game of Computerized 
Career Information 
System 



Yes: INFO. See CIS 
above 



a The Career Information System (CIS), first developed in Oregon, is the basis for the 
14 state systems listed here. The asterisked systems are treated in Tables 12, 13 and 
14 as separate systems, as well as varieties of CIS. 
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Table 14 
Acronyms of Computer Systems 



Acronym Full name 



CHOICES 


Comput er ized Heur Is t lc Uccupa t lonal int ormat ion ana ureer 
System 


Fxn lnrat ion 


CIS 


[Oregon] Career Information System 




CISI 


Career Information System of Iowa 




COCIS 


Colorado Career Information System 




COIN 


Coordinated Occupational Information Network 




CVIS 


Computerized Vocational Information System 




DISCOVER 


(Not an acronym) 




EUREKA 


(Not an acronym. It is the California Career Information 


System . ) 


GIS 


Guidance Information System 




MCIS 


Minnesota Career Information System 




MOIS 3 


(Massachusetts/Michigan) Occupational Information System 




NCIS 


Nebraska Career Information System 




AfTC 


Ohio Career Information System 




SIGI 


System of Interactive Guidance and Information 




SOICC 


State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 




WCIS 


Wisconsin Career Information System 




WOIS 


Washington Occupational Information System 




a There are 


two systems that use this acronym, one in Massachusetts, Che other 


in 



Michigan. 
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Table 15 

Content of Three VIEW Systems — Occupational Realm 
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Table 15 (cont inued ) 
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CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH QUESTION A2 

Research question a2 is, "What is the quality of the information contained 
in these resources?" Two common meanings of quality are relevant. One is 
descriptive, referring to the essential nature, attributes, and characteristics 
of an entity. The other is evaluative, referring to some standards of excellence 
by which an entity is judged, A rush to judgment that ignores the many descrip- 
tive dimensions along which entities (resources) vary — especially the differen- 
tiated purposes and functions they serve — makes for simplistic, subjective, and 
frequently superficial standards for preparing and evaluating resources. 
Where do such standards come from? 

To answer this question at a pragmatic level, they tend to come from 
committees. For example, committees under the aegis of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association published "guidelines" for career information "literature" 
and "media" (National Vocational Guidance Association, 1972). Standards for 
computer-based career information systems and for statewide career information 
delivery systems, respectively, have been published more recently (Association 
of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information, 1979, and National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, 1980). Other citations appear in the Review 
of the Literature (Shatkin, Weber, & Chapman, 1980). All these published 
standards and guidelines are largely expanded checklists for content and 
procedures. Although prescriptive, they tend to appear innocuous in that they 
seldom lead to sharp differentiation between resources in either descriptive or 
evaluative terms* 

For example, they all mention "abilities" required for occupations. 
As Tables l r 11> 12, and 15 in Chapter 2 show, virtually all resources can 
be checked .if on this "standard." But the domain of abilities can be defined 
and asses r d in various ways; so can occupational requirements; and the 
linkage oetween abilities and requirements can be established and treated in 
diverse methods from one resource to another. These differences cry for 
description and critical analysis before we can judge whether the information 
in a given resource about abilities required for occupations is accurate and 
useful or mistaken and misleading. Thus, we seek to probe beneath the surface 
of compliance with such "standards," to examine the bases for statements about 
ability requirements in various resources, and to venture some carefully 
supported judgments about them. 

To illustrate further, all published standards and guidelines say that 
Information such as data on wages and salaries should be "accurate" and "current." 
This is a pious prescription. But what do accuracy and currency mean in 
operational terms? How should a resource handle the availability of more 
recent data about one occupation than about another? We shall attempt to 
describe and evaluate specific procedures for accomplishing the goals of 
accuracy and currency. 
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Description, Classification! and Evaluation 

Since even much-maligned committees engage in rational processes, we must 
also try to answer the question at a conceptual level: standards can emerge 
from inductive or deductive reasoning. The former starts with observations of 
existing practices. These observations often take the form of comparisons. 
Before information resources are compared, it is necessary first to establish 
that comparisons are appropriate. 

It is commonplace to say that apples should not be compared with oranges. 
Perhaps a more useful statement is that neither apples nor oranges should be 
arbitrarily designated as generally superior to the other. Yet certainly they 
can be described, classified, and compared along many relevant dimensions — e.g., 
calories, amount of vitamin C, water content, and so on. Then, depending on 
the purpose of the comparison, an evaluation in respect to that purpose is not 
inappropriate (e.g., oranges as a better source of vitamin C). In short, 
evaluation can not properly be segregated from description and classification, 
and indeed depends on it. 

In a similar way, one source of occupational information (say, the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook ) is more extensive than another (say, a site 
visit) but the latter is more vivid and intensive. One source may be more 
objective than another, or more current, or less expensive, and so forth. 
These comparisons thus lead us to induce a set of criteria and standards from a 
present body of practice: the scope of one source, the detail of another, the 
currency of a third, and so on. Each resource can then be judged on each 
criterion in terms of standards representing the state of the art. But then we 
are accepting standards within the limitations of existing resources. It is 
possible to go a step further: Using the dimensions inferred from such compari- 
sons, we can set ideal (criterion-referenced) rather than observed (norm- 
referenced) standards. Then we can judge how close each resource comes to this 
ideal standard. 

This still limits us, however, to dimensions derived from observations of 
existing resources. But often the set of practices that might be most effective 
and might therefore be of highest quality does not exist in any actual resource. 
Nevertheless, the dimensions and criteria for ideal programs or resources can 
be conceptualized even though they can not be observed. Such idealized con- 
ceptualizations are formulated deductively. A prescriptive approach to standards 
combining induction and deduction should, then, include criteria based on actual 
resources and also criteria derived from ideal resources that might be constructed 
(perhaps innovations still bei^g developed) but do not presently exist in schools. 

It would be pi esumptuous , however, to use a survey of the present sort as 
a platform for prescription. What is found in this study may, at most, help to 
clear the ground for policy decisions. It may identify and define dimensions 
.ilonfc which resources can be examined and compared; it may sensitize policy- 
makers to relevant issues, perhaps alter their perceptions of quality, help 
them reconcile divergent views, and prepare them for the decisions they will 
have to make. It will not Cell them what to do. 
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In short, evaluative standards for judging quality depend on descriptive 
distensions* Such dimensions are, in part, parsimonious ways of summarizing and 
organizing observations* They provide a preliminary structure for a classification 
system, or taxonomy. Taxonomies have contributed to understanding in such diverse 
fields as (to name only a few) astronomy, library science, biology, and sexual 
behavior. They have been used to identify entities or phenomena and to tabulate 
frequencies — they give discrete items a name and place them in relation to one 
another. Much of what we "know" comes from such taxonomies: they transform our 
perceptions into concepts. 

Conversely, we can scarcely register or take cognizance of a perception 
without some prior conceptual frame of reference. Then a continuing process 
of confirmatory observations leads to support or revision of our rudimentary 
concepts. Through this iterative process of observation and thought, we 
progress from ad hoc, preliminary, tentative designations to more formal, 
explicit, and tested classification systems. 

A classification system is useful for evaluating quality to the extent that 
it helps to differentiate between various resources and leads to critical analyses 
that provide new insights. We will try building such a classification model, give 
it a spin, and see how it runs according to these criteria. 

A Preliminary Frame of Reference 

In this study, the school questionnaire embodied a moderately primitive 
classification system of occupational information resources. It was based on 
superficial similarities and differences that would be readily recognized by 
respondents. Thus question 11 asked about the availability in each school of 
specifically designated or titled publxcat ions (subdivided into bound references, 
occupational briefs and kits, periodicals, books, lists, and directories); 
compute rized information systems; audio v^sua^l materials; microforms , no n com 
terlzed sorting materials; school -ar ranged experiences ; Simula t ions ; and 
per3onal contacts with staff . This array consisted, in all, of 71 items that 
might be circled in various combinations to represent the resources present 
in a school. A simplifying procedure was used to reduce the enormous number of 
possible combinations into t y pes representing the most frequently occurring 
combinations. Thus frequency of joint occurrence has been used as one taxonomic 
approach in answering the question, "What types of schools have what types and 
quality of career information resources?" These data are reported in Chapter 
IV and will not be repeated here. 

This enumeration of joint occurrences is purely empirical, quantitative, 
and inductive. Resources that go together are not necessarily similar. 
On the contrary, they might logically be expected to be complementary. It is 
also superficial in its categorization of occupational information resources by 
apparent medium or delivery system. For example, all computerized career 
information delivery systems (CCIDS) are grouped together, without regard for 
the fact that there are often great differences between such systems. Some of 
these differences are described and discussed extensively in companion pieces 
to this report (Katz & ShatKin, 1980, and Shatkin, 1980). 
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The former publication defines, examines, and illustrates the following 
dimensions along which CCIDS vary: (i) scope , (2) content , (3) structure , 
(4) style , (5) procedures , (6) costs , (7) effects , and (8) underlying rationale 
or model. The latter publication describes 18 currently operating CCIDS on scope 
and content, structure , and procedures — topics on which comprehensive information 
could be gathered from first-hand use of the systems, published materials, and 
questionnaires completed by the developers. Obviously, the eight dimensions 
listed above could be applied to many other media or delivery systems of 
information. Brief definitions of these dimensions may, therefore, be useful 
for qualitative descriptions and comparisons of resources. Then, without 
repeating the systematic descriptions and evaluations of various resources that 
appear in another companion publication ( Review of the Literature — Shatkin, 
Weber, & Chapman, 1980) and in Chapter II on Research Question ai, comments 
will be made about selected resources, particularly in light of data from the 
questionnaires. Finally, an attempt will be made to evaluate resources in 
qualitative terms. 



i. Scope 

Scope includes the functions of a resource and the purposes for which it 
may be used. How does it fit into a comprehensive program of career guidance? 
To what extent does it purport to deal with appraisal of the client 7 Informa- 
tion about educational and occupational options? Evaluation of options, or 
strategies for decision-making 7 Planning for appropriate action to implement 
decisions 7 And what is the relative extensiveness of each of these components 7 
Is it primarily for exploratory purposes or crystallization and specification 
of choice 7 To what extent is a resource intended for use by each of different 
populations (e.g., poor readers), and in each of different settings (e.g., in 
secondary schools, colleges, CETA centers, prisons, libraries, and so on) 7 

Few could dispute that a comprehensive program of career guidance should 
be broad in scope. No single resource of information, however, can be counted 
on to accomplish all things for all persons. Thus it is appropriate to consider 
how each component may fit into the total mix. While resources can readily be 
described and compared in scope, evaluation of any given resource on this 
criterion must logically be linked to the purpose for which it was prepared 
and/or for which it is likely to be used. This is not a severely limiting 
constraint, since there is considerable redundancy of purposes across resources. 

Questionn aire data on purposes . Several items on the questionnaires 
addressed the subject of the purposes for which various resources are used. 
Question 13 of the School Questionnaire asked, "Of all the resources you 
circled in Question 11 [available AT YGUK SCHOOL], which would you be most 
likely to use for each of the PURPOSES listed below^" For each of the seven 
items that followed, the ten most frequently occurring responses appear in 
laMes 16-22 below. They are listed in rank order of frequency in the 
(oiumns headed "National Lstimar*." These percentages indicate preference 
fcr each resource nationally. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this column by itself might be 
misleading, since the resources vary greatly in frequency of availability 
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in secondary schools. For example, it will be recalled that the uu^uitous 
00H is available at 92 percent of secondary schools nationally, whereas a state 
computer-based information system is available at only 12 percent of the 
schools. Therefore, another column has been placed adjacent to "National 
Estimate." This column at the extreme right of each table is headed "Percent 
Based on Schools with Resource." It provides an index of the frequency with 
which each resource is chosen for a given purpose when that resource Is present . 
No attempt is made to convert these percentages into national estimates: 
they represent simply an answer to the question, What proportion of the 
respondents (summed across all three strata) who had a given resource said they 
would use it for the stated purpose 7 

Thus as can be seen in Table 16 for item a, "Arousing students 1 interest 
Ln exploring occupational information generally," the OOH would be used most 
frequently according to the national estimate, in about 12 percent of the schools 
nationally. But in those schools that had a state computer system (amounting 
to only 12 percent of the nation's schools), about 44 percent of the respondents 
would use that system for this purpose. This perception of computer systems is 
corroborated by preference for use of Gib* in about 38 percent of the schools 
that had it available. (State systems and the Gib were Che uniy computer 
systems in enough schools to show up in these tables.) Since the OQH was 
available in 97.5 percent of the schools that had computer-based svstems, it 
seems clear that in those schools computer-based systems were seen as more 
useful than the OQH" for arousing students' interest m exploring occupational 
information generally. All other resources--such as microfilms, courses, 
career days, audiovisual materials, and so on down the list in Table 16 — are 
seen as useful for this purpose with much lower relative frequencies ever in 
the schools in which they are available. Since courses, career days, and 
occupational units are often said to be offered largely to accomplish this 
purpose, it is noteworthy that they were chosen with such relative infrequency. 
Evidently, career guidance staffs had little confidence in their efficacy. 

Respondents with computer systems may have telt that the technology 
itself had a special appeal for students, who would tend to be attracted 
to exploration of occupational information through its association with 
this equipment. Or perhaps the computer's powerful capabilities for structured 



*There may be some overlap between Guidance Information System (CIS) and "Your 
state system."' GIS contains national files, and users may also contract to add 
state/local tiles. Some schools using GIS as a statewide CCIDS may have referred 
to it as GIS, and others as their "itate system." We know, however, that a 
majority of the "state system" responses referred to a state variant of the 
Oregon-based Career Information System (CIS). burther distinction is not crucial, 
since it would rarely have any meaningful impact on mterpre ta t lc i of the tables. 
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access to occupational information were seen as a particularly good way of 
capturing students 1 interest in man) occupations they might not otherwise have 
considered investigating. 

Certainly, one caution must be observed in interpreting the findings 
in this set of tables. The very fact that a school has chosen to adopt a 
c°mp''«-er system (or some other resource) may predi-pose the respondent to 
prefer using it tor a given purpose. The UOH is almost universally available, 
and obtaining it requires very little effort or commitment on the part of 
school staff. Other resources, to the extent Chat they involve special effort, 
cost, interest, or commitment on the part of school staff, may tend to be 
favored for various purposes through the same process of selection that led to 
their being adopted. We must be alert to a possible halo effect. It is 
important, then, to note, for any given purpose, differentiations between 
various resources that are not too easily cone by, and also to note differen- 
tiations between purposes tor which any given resource tends to be chosen with 
greater or lesser frequency. Thus externally produced audiovisual materials 
(which involve cost and effort) are preferred for the purpose of "arousing 
students' interest... in only 7.5 percent of the schools chat had such materials 
ava 1 lable--less than a fifth of the relative frequency with which computer 
systems were chost • when they v^-e available. But for item e, "'Enabling 
poor readers to get information about occupations, audiovisual materials 
art* chosen with about the *ame relative frequency as computer systems in 
schools where these resources are respectively available; 24 percent for state 
computer systems, 22 percent for AV materials, and 20 percent for Gib (fable 20). 

fhe UOH clearly stands out as the most favored response to item b, 'familiar- 
izing students with many occupations," in relative as well as absclute frequency. 
As indicated in Table 17, it would be used for this purpose at abou^ 26 percent 
of the schools having copies. Its closest competitor is the DOT, winch would 
h* 1 used at lU. 5 percent of the schools that had it. The latter, of course, 
Contains more occupational titles and definitions than any other source but was 
evidently not seen to be as usable as the 00H. 

hur item c, Giving students detailed information about an occupation with 
which they are already tamiliar " respondents who had computer systems tended 
to tavor them. about 3b 3 percent for state computer systems and 31 percent for 
CIS (Table I'd). Hie closest rivao. in relative frequencies were the OQH (about 
19 ; tTiL'tit ), Chronicle Guidance briers /library ^ a bout 16 percent), and state or 
regional micro! l Im/mn rut I he, such as VlLW (about 13 percent). The strong 
showing of the computer t sterns here is a little surprising information in 
these systems tends to be concise. Perhaps the presence of state information 
accounts for it and also for the choice of microfiche. The Chronicle briefs 
generally contain more detail on Work Performed for a given occupation than 
do the 0(>H briefs, although the total length ot each brief is very similar. 
Chronicle and SKA briefs were in a similar number ot schools (about 47 percent 
and ^1 percent, respectively) and appear to he quite similar in purpose, it is 
interesting to note, then, that respondents who had SKA briefs chose them for 
tins item wiih a fn-uueney of about 7 pe rcent -~1 e ss than half the relative 
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frequency with which Chronicle briefs were chosen. The Encyclopedia of Careers 
and Vocational Guidance was also available in a similar number of schools 
Cabout 46 percent) and was chosen with relative frequency almost the same as 
the SRA briefs (about 7 percent). Pamphlets of professional associations were 
present in 53 percent of the schools nationally, of the schools that had them, 
only 4 percent chose them for this purpose. These pamphlets often contain much 
more detail than the other resources mentioned above, but are very uneven, with 
great variation from one occupation to another. Books on individual occupations 
might have been expected to show up with some considerable relative frequency 
as a response to this item, perhaps they were neglected because the number of 
occupations covered in them is comparatively small. Or perhaps respondents 
felt that students would be unwilling to undertake so much reading. It is also 
noteworthy that audiovisual materials, although present in 71 percent of the 
schools nationally, were almost never chosen tor this purpose. 

On the face of it, the structured access capabilities of computer systems 
would seem uniquely endowed to meet the purpose of item d, "Suggesting previously 
unfamiliar occupations for a student to consider." Indeed, they were by tar 
the most favored lesponse in schools that had them — about 31 percent for state 
systems and 30 percent for CIS (See Table 19). Yet one wonders why the percent- 
ages in those schools were not even higher. Again, the 00 M figured significantly 
in the responses, chosen by 19 percent of those who had it. It is not clear 
how this publication and the others mentioned would be used for this purpose. 
What is perhaps a more logical resource, conferences with counselors, although 
widely available (83 percent of the schools nationally), was chosen in only 4 
percent of the cases. School courses in career planning and occupational 
information units in subject oiatter classes, also widely available (in 40 
percent and b2 percent of the schools, respectively), are often designed for 
this purpose, they were, however, seldom chosen. 

For item e, "Enabling poor readers to get information about occupations," 
one would expect audiovisual materials to be popular, and they are: in about 
22 percent ot the schools having such materials, they would be chosen for 
this purpose (Table 20). But this relative frequency is no greater than that 
which appears for the computer systems in schools where they are available^ 
about 24 percent for the state computer systems and 21 percent for CIS. 
Apparently, the reading level of the computer systems is regarded as easier 
than Che 00H (chosen by only about 4 percent of the schools). State microfiche, 
Careers IncT briefs, SRA briefs, and Career World were also evidently regarded 
by those who had them as somewhat more useful than the OOH for poor readers. 
Of resources (besides audiovisual materials) that would not seem to entail 
reading, career days and speakers w e re named by about 6 percent of those who 
had them, conferences with counselors were named by only about 4 percent of the 
respondents, and the remainder (such as sc^ . <ourses, exploratory work 
experience, site tours, simulations, and oth • opportunities for direct observa- 
tion or experience) were seldom chosen. Thus even for poor readers, there 
appears to be considerable dependence on resources that require rear .ng, except 



tor audiovisual materials. Perhaps the latter are more easily managed and 
controlled than the other observational and experiential resources. 



Kor item t, "Helping college-bound students select colleges with programs 
suitable for their occupational plans," the response frequencies seem quite 
reasonable. College directories arranged by occupation were available in 7u 
percent of the schools nationally, and would be chosen for this purpose by 
about 58 percent of the respondents who had them (Table 21). Trie computer 
systems rank next in relative frequency (about 52 percent for CIS and 30 
percent tor state systems). Other educational directories for occupations 
were chosen in about 29 percent of the schools that had them. One might 
wonder about the relatively high preferences for the computer systems for 
this purpose. The state systems generally do not include national data 
bases for colleges. Thus respondents who chose them appear to be assuming that 
the college selection would be limited to intrastate institutions. Although 
Gib has a national college data base, it — like the state systems — would require 
a two-stage operation: first deriving major fields from the occupational data 
base and then searching for colleges with those major fields. The directories 
cited provide easy one-step access to lists of colleges directly by occupation. 

Item g, "Helping nonco 1 lege-bound students select schools or training 
programs suitable for their occupational plans," is analogous to the preceding 
item and so are the responses (Table 22). Vocational school directories would 
be chosen by about half of those who have them. About 32 percent of the 
respondents with computer systems chose them for this purpose. About 27 
percent of those with other educational directories would select them. 
Conferences with counselors were chosen in about 7 percent of the schools. A 
job training directory, which would appear to be suitable for this purpose, was 
present in only about 4 percent of the schools nationally, and was chosen by 
only one school in t he entire sample. 

Unserved purposes. hinally, in connection with this question of perceived 
purposes served by various resources, it is interesting to note the perception 
ot gaps. Pooling the "Not Applicable," 'Don't Know," and 'No Response" frequen- 
cies in the national estimates gives the following (rounded) percentages for 
items a through g, respectively. 14, 11, 14, 16, 28, 17, and 18. The highest 
frequency, 2b percent, is for e, "tnabling poor readers to get information about 
occupations. That is, in over a quarter of the schools nationally respondents 
were at a loss to designate any resource available in their school for this 
purpose. Some may interpret this finding to mean that more attention must be 
naid to developing and disseminating resources for poor readers. Others may 
say it underlines one more time in one more context the pervasive importance of 
reading for education and the need to give maximum attention to the improvement 
ot reading. 'Hie two interpretations are not, of course, mutually exclusive. 

These questionnaire items do not pretend to exhaust the possible purposes 
of occupational information resources. The items do, however, sample a consider 
able variety of purposes, enough to determine which resources tend to go 
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together or to be differentiated in respondents' perceptions of purposes for 
which they might be most useful. This analysis is limited, of course, to the 
practitioners' views (most of the respondents, it will be recalled, were guidance 
counselors). Theirs are not the only perceptions of relevance. Other points 
of view will appear in analyses of responses to the student questionnaire. 
Expert opinion has been cited in the review of the literature, and the percep- 
tions of the investigators for this study are not suppressed in the body of 
this report. Here, however, the focus is on practitioners. 

Their views are particularly important because they are the local "experts" 
in each school on resources of career information. As they indicate elsewhere in 
responding to the School Questionnaire (Question 4, see Table 49, Chapter V), 
they direct students to occupational information. Furthermore, the practitioners 
claim that their referrals are the most effective method of getting students to 
use occupational information (Question 2, Table 82, Chapter X). 



2. Content of Occupational Information Resources 

Information resources that purport to cover material of similar scope 
and purpose may yet vary in content. For example, they may involve somewhat 
different arrays of occupations and emphasize different topics. Work activities, 
requirements, environments, rewards, and satisfactions may be described from 
different points of view, utilizing different dimensions. Thus some Sources 
may describe activities in terms of level of skill in working with data, 
people, and things, while other sources use a dozen or more categories. 
Others may emphasize in detail the materials and tools used on the job. 
Still others may focus on the products of the activities, and so on. Even 
when there is agreement on use of a descriptive category, different definitions 
or methods of observation or measurement may give different results. For 
example, wage and salary data may be translated into "most commonly occurring 
salary," or "average salary," or "salary range," or "beginning, median, 
top, and variation" for each occupation; such data may be based on national, 
regional, state, or local surveys of occupations, or interpolated from surveys 
of industries; they may be gathered from studies more than two years old, and 
reported with a date, or may be projected and reported up to a more recent year 
by adding inflation factors. Different rubrics may be used to represent the 
domain of satisfactions associated with occupations; even when similar rubrics 
are used, definitions and scales may vary from one resource to another. Some 
differences in content have been described across man) resources in the preceding 
section and are summarized in Tables 10 through 15, and more detailed analyses 
have been reported for computerized guidance systems by Katz and Shatkin (1980) 
and Shatkin (1980). At this point, it is appropriate to note how the content 
of various resources has been perceived and d 1 1 f e re n t i a t ed by secondary school 
practitioners in seeking information on a relevant sample of topics. 



Questionnaire data on variations in content. Question 12 attempts to get 
at respondents 1 perceptions of variations in the nature and quality of informa- 
tional content in the array of resources. It asks them to designate which 
resource (of those indicated as available in question 11) "...would YUli be most 
likely to use to get AiNSWERS TO QUESTIONS about each of the topics listed below? 
Fables 23 through 32 again show the ten most frequently designated resources in 
rank order according to national estimates, with national percentages in one 
column and, in the final column, percent of respondents choosing a resource in 
those schools where it was available. 

For item a, "Education, training, licensing and certification requirements 
for entry into various occupations," the 00 H is the most frequent choice, 
selected by about 43 percent of the schools that had it (Table 23). The 
State computer system and CIS follow, with relative frequencies of about 
36 percent and 2b percent, respectively. State microfiche (such as VIEW) was 
chosen by about 14 percent of the respondents who had it available. The DOT 
does not provide much information on this topic, but was chosen at about 
percent of the schools that had it. 

The OOH was again the leading resource for item b, "Employment outlook in 
various occupations over the next 5 to ID years," being chosen at about 60 
percent of the schools that had it (Table 24). Again, the computer systems 
came next (32 percent for state, 24 percent for Gib). They were followed by 
two Department of Labor periodicals, Occupations in Demand (about 14 percent) 
and Occu pational Outlook Quarterly (11 percent). The former is a somewhat 
unexpected choice, since it provides information about current job openings 
rather than outlook over a 5- to 10-year range. Perhaps these respondents are 
skeptical of the value of projections of outlook and prefer to use current 
openings as the best basis for projections. Presumably, they would regard as 
pessimistic the 5- to 10-year outlook for any occupation not currently "m 
demand . " 

I'o get answers to questions aDout item c, "Special aptitude, ability 
or skill requirements for various occupations," respondents who had computer 
systems would tend to use them (about 36 percent for state systems and 50 
percent for Us). (See Table 25.) About 27 percent of those who had the OOH 
would choose it for this topic. State microfiche came next (about 16 percent), 
and a number ot publications were also mentioned with sufficient frequency to 
till out the " top ten . " 

The configuration of responses to item d, "Description of work activities 
m various occupations," is quite similar to that of the previous item. They 
are shown in Table 2b. Again, the computer systems and OOH occupy the first 
three positions in relative frequency, followed by much the same set of 
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publications and the state microfiche; however, Vocational Biographies replaces 
occupational briefs published by the state. The DOT (chosen by about 13 
percent of those who had it) seems to be a more reasonable choice for this item 
than for items a and c above. 

Table 11 shows a similar pattern of responses for item e, "The work 
environments in various occupations.'* The 00H and computer systems are grouped 
in the van, followed by pretty much the same set of resources as before. The 
DOT appears with a lower frequency here, however, and audiovisual materials 
are mentioned often enough to get into the top ten. It seems surprising that 
first-hand observation and experiential activities fail to appear. Perhaps, 
like books on specific occupations, these were not regarded as good resources 
for learning about environments in a large enough number of occupations. 

For information about item f, "Hie security and job tenure of various 
occupations," Table 28 shows that about a third of those who had the 00H would 
look there, compared to about a fifth of those who had state computer systems, 
interestingly, Gib was not mentioned frequently enough to be included in this 
table. This omission seems reasonable in that Gib provides no information on 
this topic; but neither, for that matter, do the state systems. Even in the 
OOH the information on security and job tenure is spotty, appearing occasionally 
in incidental comments on outlook or work description. Thus it is not at all 
surprising that about 31 percent (national estimate) could not name any resource 
for this item (sum of "Not applicable," 'Don't Know," and "No response"). 
Respondents had not perceived a gap of this magnitude in any of the previous 
items for this question; the comparable percentages tor items a through e were 
13, 12, 15, 12, and lb. For item f, then, the null response is noteworthy both 
for its accuracy and for its popularity. 

Responses and n on responses to item g, "Opportunities for helping others in 
various occupations," again suggest a significant gap in information resources. 
As indicated in Table 29, about 29 percent oi those who had GIS would use it 
for this topic, about 18 percent of those who had a state computer system would 
use it, and about 16 percent of those who had the UOH would turn to it for 
information on this topic. But about 41 percent (national estimate) were 
unable to cite any resource with information relevant to this topic. 

An anomaly appears in responses to item h, "Accessibility of various 
occupations to the handicapped" (Table 30). The number of respondents 
choosmg the publication, Employment Opportunities for the Handicapped , 
was greater than the number who said they had it. it appears that some 
who did not have this resource recognized its f ace -re le vance and n^.ned this 
resource rather than give a null response. About 14 percent of those who 
said they had "Other sc hoo 1 -ar ra nged experiences" indicated they would turn to 
such arrangements for information about accessibility of occupations to the 
handicapped. But a majority of all respondents (about V6 percent) did not name 
any available resource for such information. 
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For item 1, "The most up-to-date local wage and salary information/ 
national estimates show a considerable dispersion of favored resources. 
Over halt of those who had state computer systems would use them as a source of 
such data, and 34 percent of those with "other periodicals' would turn to them 
(Taole 31). About a quarter of the respondents with state microfiche (such 
as VIEW) would use it. About 23 percent of the Gib schools would use Gib (not 
all schools with Gib have state or local data files). About lb" percent of 
those wuh access to Occupations in Demand would use it (although it presents 
wage and salary data in very wide ranges for each occupation). About 17 
percent of those with occupational briets published by the state would use 
them. Presumably the ii percent who would use the OOH assume that national 
information, with occasional regional comments, is as c L as they can get. 
About 4(J percent of the schools (national estimate) had namea "Conferences with 
community representatives" as a resource; it is noteworthy that only about 
9 percent of the respondents who had listed that as a resource in question 

11 named it here as a source of local salary data. This is a percentage 
that many would like to see increased. No resource at all was named by 11 
percent of the schools (national estimate). 

For item j, "Occupations which meet or exceed students' multiple specif ica 
tions...," the computer systems (which are designed for structured access) were 
chosen by nearly half (49 percent and 46 percent) of those who had them (Table 
it is a bit surprising that their relative frequency was not even higher. 
About 19 percent of the respondents who had the OOH would use it. Only about 

12 percent of those who had a keysort or needlesort (also designed specifically 
to retrieve lists of occupations based on multiple specifications) would 

use it. About 33 percent (national estimate) did not name a resource to be 
used to get such information. 

Perl.aus the most striking finding i rum this question is the number and 
nature of topics on which no resources were perceived as available. w e know 
that some ol these topics are important to students in making career decisions- 
that is, many students tend to assign high weights to such considerations as 
security and jcb tenure and opportunities to help others. (Norris 6 Katz, 
1970, Chapman, katz, Norris, 6 Pears, 1 97 7, Norris, Katz, & chapman, 1978; Katz 
Norris, 6 Pears, '976, Katz, Norris, 6 Pears, 1 9 7 H . ) And it is obvious that 
information about accessibility of occupations is ol crucial importance to the 
hand W.a pprd . 

Ouest lonnai re data on value of resources. Ifuestmn 14 attempted to get at 



respondents ' global evaluations of resource-. "Which two resources currently 
tvnlable in your school do you rate as most valuable overall 9 " rirst choice 
went most frequently to the OOH in the national estimate (Table 33). Relative 
\ rrquenc ies based on the number ot respondents who had a t;iven resource in 
th, ,r srhooi showed the computer systems to he most tavored (by about half the 
i , r ondeiUs who had them), followed by the OOH (about 3d percent), state 
mK rot u. he (about 13 percent), and Chronicle (12 percent). 



C^jestlon 15 asked respondents to name the two resources they would 
add at their school if budget permitted. Responses were widely dispersed, 
as shown in Table 34 for the first-choice responses. Responses differed 
within the three strata, and the findings are therefore rendered by stratum. 
The percentages are small whether computed as the percentage of schools in the 
entire stratum or the percentage of schools that do not have the chosen resource, 
Computer systems clearly tend to be favored as first choice over any other 
category of resource, appearing three times among the "top 10" in Stratum 1, 
and four times in each of the other two strata. Moreover, CVlS was at the top 
of the list of Stratum i and GiS for Stratum 3. The only resources that are 
among the top 10 in all three strata are CVlS and GIS among the computer 
systems, and state microfilm and courses in career planning. About 15 percent 
(national estimate) did not name any resource as first choice. 

This null response increases to about 22 percent for the second choice. 
( Second -cho ice responses were not tabulated.) Again, irequencies for any 
resource were low, and again computer systems tended to be favored. About 5 
percent named GVIb, and 3 percent each named COIN and Gib. Employment Oppor- 
tunities for the Handicapped and school courses m career planning were 
each selected by 3 percent. About 3 percent also named Occupations in Demand . 

Considering the relatively low cost of hmployment Opportunities for 
the Handicapped and trie fact that Uccu pat ions in Demand is free, one must 
wonder why those who value them highly would not have already added them 
to their school's resources. 



3. Structure of Occupational Information 

Structure refers to the way in which information is organized and accessed, 
"students seeking guidance often don't know what information they need, don't 
have what information they want, or can't use what information the,, have 
(Katz, 1963, p. 25). The structure of any resource can often cue students on the 
kind of information to look for, can help them find what they want or need, 
and can help them link information about occupations to information about 
themselves. In short, structure helps make information useful for decisions. 

Fixed and Uexible clustering systems . The previous section of this 
report emphasizes the structured access found in computer systems, as described 
in the two separate publications on Computer-Assisted Guidance. This is not to 
imply that publications (and other resources) are unstructured. The main 
distinction is flexibility: Publications, by their fixed linear nature, permit 
occupations to be clustered according to a single characteristic or fixed set 
of characteristics. Topics likewise follow a fixed sequence. In computer 
systems (or keysorts or need leso r ts ) , occupations can be clustered according to 
any specifications chosen by the user (from whatever dimensions are incorporated 
in the system). Thus a given occupation is not destined always to be associated 
with a certain <irray of other occupations, it can move from one group or 
cluster to another, depending on the specifications for search. Similarly, 
in a computer system, topics can be addressed in a more flexible sequence 
by asking specilic questions of the data base and reading a pertinent display. 
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Much ado has been made of use of one or another classification system for 
eiui>termg "related" occupations. It is important to note here that there is 
no single "best" system for all purposes. 

Comprehensive occupational clustering and classification systems were 
developed mainly as a framework for extensive programs of data collection, 
storage, and publication. 

Most ot these systems were not designed to differentiate occupations in 
ways that are useful for making career decisions. Listing some of these 
major occupational classification systems and their publishers suggests that 
they serve a variety of purposes of federal agencies, such as the Census (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970), the Standard Industrial Classification (Lxecutive 
Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, 1972), the Office of 
bducation (U. S. Department of UJbw , 1971), and the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles nine-digit code (U. b. Department of Labor, 1 97 7 ). IrTaddition, the 
Standard Occupational Classification (U. S. Department of Commerce, 1977), 
which took ten years to develop, was supposed to replace census categories and 
all other systems used by federal agencies to gather data. Thus although the 
various sytems were not designed to be compatible, attempts have been made to 
cross-reference them. each Standard Occupational Classification group includes 
a listing of DOT titles. It has also been recognized that, even though the 
systems are in general not directly useful in career decision making, the data 
(part icuiarly as published in statistical series such as the census) often are: 
henct such developments as a census/ DOT cross-reference tape (Temme, 1975). 
Nevertheless, the basic problem has persisted: The domain of occupational 
information represented by such systems is not isomorphic with the domain of 
individual differences defined a.-.d measured through psychological research. 

L inking occupational to lndi vidua 1 a 1 1 r l but es . A new Department of Labor 
publ tTat ion, Guide for Occupational Exploration (COL), has been developed that 
purports to mediate between these two domains (U. b. Department of Labor, 1979). 
The recency of tu-s publication no doubt accounted for the fact that it was 
reported as available at only about 11 percent of the schools (national estimate). 
Nevertheless, in view of its novel structure and the likelihood of more extensive 
use in the future, it warrants particular attention. 

rirst, it should be pointed out that items used in interest inventories 
.ire gent-rally very open and straightforward (e.g., calling for responses ot 
Like, Indifferent, or Dislike to a list of occupational titles). Therefore 
interest measures do not differ so much in the nature of their items as in 
their conceptual s t r uc t u re -- the definition ot the domain and of the dimensions 
that comprise Thus, given definitions of the dimensions, individuals' 

selt-ratings on those dimensions are generally as usetul as summations of much 
more tedious responses to Long arrays of inventory items. A student is 
either knowledgeable about an item or ignorant ot it. If a student knows 
enough about items that comprise a scale to answer sensibly, the items are 
probably unnecessary. if a student does not know enough, the item responses 
are probably invalid. bo what is important about interest measures is their 
siruLt ure . 
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The CUE partitions the universe of 20,000 occupations first into 12 
'interest areas , " then divides them into 66 groups based on "capabilities and 
adaptabilities," and further classifies them into 3^8 subgroups determined 
by a mix of criteria (such as materials and products involved, or hand work 
versus machines). The simplifying notion is that the user can start with 
interests (measured by an inventory or checklist with scales presumed to 
represent the same 12 areas), then narrow consideration down successively to 
smaller groupings or "families" of occupations on the basis of other traits and 
characteristics embodied in the classification and associated measurement 
sys terns . 

Unf ortunatelv, the GOE assigns each occupation to only one "interest 
area." Therefore an occupation that involves activities appealing to two 
or more kinds of interests is not retrieved from each area. For example, 
engineering occupations, including research engineers, appear in the Mechanical 
but not in the Scientific area. Furthermore, the sequential procedure prevents 
occupations from different "interest areas" (as defined by the COL ) from being 
considered in the same cluster. Yet occupations from different interest fields 
can resemble one another in a variety of other characteristics which may indeed 
be more important for some decision-makers than interest areas (Chapman, Katz, 
Norris, & Pears, 1977, Morns, Katz, & Chapman, 1 978, Tittle, 1 979 ). This 
rigid, hierarchic structure of the CQE illustrates the constraints imposed on 
publications by their very nature, as compared with computer-based systems that 
can screen occupations simultaneously on a number of variables selected flexibly 
according to their imoortance to the individual decision-maker. A flexible 
mul ti varia te system permits a user to slice through the universe of occupations 
in many planes . 

Mention of alternative clustering procedures raises the question (close to 
the heart of occupational choice) of what constitutes an occupation, along with 
the closely related question, in what respects can occupations be classified as 
similar or different 7 

People who hold the same occupational title often have varying opportuni- 
ties to siuipe their own work. There is evidently more elasticity in some 
occupations than in others. For example, in some occupations there is a 
tendency toward "budding, " the creation of new occupations. Occupations 
are not so stable over time as are biological species. Thus Psychologist 
has proliferated (in the Fourth Edition of the DOT ) into nine defined titles 
and Crown Pouncer into three. It is noteworthy that the Psychologist titles in 
the CUE (U. b. Department of labor, 1979) are split between the area designated 
Humanitarian (for Clinical, Counseling, and School Psychologists) and the one 
labeled Leading- in fluercing (for Com para t i ve -Exper i men ta I - Physiological , 
Developmental, Lducatioi al, Engineering, Indus t r la 1 -Organi za t ional-Pe rsonnel , 
and Social Psychologists,. 

The rubrics for the "interest areas" highlight some of the questions 
raised by the peculiar way in which the interest domain has been defined in the 
GOE. Many of the labels seem to pertain to the object of activities (e.g., 
Plants and Animals), to the purpose of activities (e.g., Protective, Humanitarian 
and to the set t Ing of activities (e.g., Industrial) rather than to distinctions 
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that might reside in the nature of the activities themselves. This problem is 
ilLustrated by the definition of the interest factor called Lead ing- Inf lue nc 1 ng : 
"Interest in leading and influencing others through activities involving 
high-level verbal or numerical abilities. " Logically and semant ica 1 ly , this 
definition seems to identify two kinds of activity interests, one verbal and 
the other numerical. These might be applied to a variety of pu r pose s - -pro tec 1 1 ve , 
humanitarian, and leading-influencing presumably being among them. Although 
this is not the place to examine critically the procedures by which the 
interest domain was defined and the factors identified, suffice it to say 
that they do not seem sound enough to warrant ube as a primary basis for 
partitioning the universe of occupations. 

The problem of sharply defining domains and dimensions is not confined to 
publications. it was suggested earlier that the domains of individual differences 
are not isomorphic with the domains of occupational information. This point 
warrants some clarification. For example, the term interests is often used 
loosely (cr. the COL , described above, and also various computer systems), as 
it it characterized occupations. More strictly speaking, interests are not a 
property of occupations but of persons. Activities characterize occupations. 
IIhjs the activities involved in an occupation provide opportunities (greater 
or less) for satisfaction of any of an individual's interests. But bimple 
t ralt-matching — '"square pegs in square holes " --does not work. Many occupations 
require some variety of activities. While people in these occupations may 
be able to emphasize some activities more than others, in keeping with their 
own preferences, hey are rarely able to limit themselves only to the activities 
that appeal to them. At the same time, and conversely, people usually have a 
"surplus" of interests beyond those that correspond to occupational activities. 
Furthermore, some occupations require activities that hold very low intrinsic 
interest tor most people, activities in other* may be quite popular. In short, 
it is clear that — even when corresponding dimensions are iden 1 1 f 1 ed 1 he 
distribution of interests in the population is far from identical with the 
distribution of corresponding activities in the world of work. Part of the 
content of choice, then, is first to decide how important it is to satisfy some 
major interest and second, only it it is important , to identify occupations in 
whuh a large share of the activities meet that interest. bystems that retrieve 
occupations on the basis of scores on an interest inventory — or worse , 
"having" or "not having" some in te re s t —o f t en miss this crucial point . 

In .i similar sense, other traits of people are far t r^m a perfect match 
with character 1st irs of occupations. Workers' abilities and aptitudes are 
often much btoader than the requirements of their work, even when requirements 
include credentials as well as competencies. Corollary to this observation is 
the concept of multipotentiality : While some occupations require highly 
d it lerent lated skills and talents, many others can be handled successfully by 
most »>t the work force. 



)gous to the problems of linking individual interests to occupational 

, ...tu»s f and abilities to requirements, is the problem of finding appropriate 
connections between people's values and the opportunities for rewards and 
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satisfactions offered by occupations. As with interests and abilities, people 
have more values than work can fulfill; they can get some satisfactions and 
rewards from virtually any occupation, but (usually) none will provide complete 
satisfaction. So again there is almost always a need for compromise. Only the 
naivete of a Candide would expect perfect compatiblity between what a person 
wants and the opportunities for gratification offered by occupations and jobs. 
The solution again is to identify and define appropriate dimensions that link 
values to occupational characteristics* Given that some values are more 
important than others to any person, which occupations tend to provide opportu- 
nities for relevant rewards and satisfactions, and to what degree 7 

What is an occupation 7 Thus the occupational universe can be conceptual- 
ized in a mu It i ple-doma ined multidimensional space. The domains might include 
nature of work activities, construed along dimensions which might correspond, in 
part, to various interest factors; requirements and opportunities for entry, 
with dimensions linked, in part, to amount and kind of education or training, 
aptitudes, abilities, and skills; and returns or instrumentalities — the opportu- 
nities offered by occupations for various kinds of rewards and sat isf actions-- 
with dimensions relevant, in part, to occupational values. (Work environment 
and conditions may be properties not so much of occupations as of jobs.) In 
any given case, it is important to note, the interface between individual 
characteristics and occupational attributes tends to involve only selected 
facets from each domain— not like the hackneyed square peg in a square hole, 
but more like the fit of a person to a park bench. 

tach occupation represents some set of central tendencies on such attributes 
(i.e., activities, requirements, returns). Around this centroid are distributions 
on each dimension of each attribute, representing variations within an occupation. 
Obviously, a given pair of occupation s may overlap in one or more attributes 
and differ in others. That is why no singular or hierarc hic system for classify- 
ing occ upa t ionsis satisfactory . Kather, the dec lsion-maker needs to be able 
to select some reasonable number of dimensions that are important to her or him. 
Given a multivariate classification system, the universe of occupations can be 
screened on a selected set of specifications simultaneously, what is retrieved 
is a list of occupations that are--at some reasonable confidence level --similar 
in the respects specified . The list will change as specifications are changed. 

In answering the question of what an occupation is, then, it is necessary 
to recognize that occupations are generalizations or abstractions from observed 
phenomena. They cannot be defined or described without the benefit of generali- 
zations about such attributes as activities, requirements, and returns. As 
always in generalizations, some information is lost. This loss is outweighed 
by a gain in summary power. Granted, some jobs and positions within an occupa- 
tion are out at the fringes of the generalizations. These deviations from the 
centroid cr te into focus when one chooses jobs or positions. But the centroid 
itself (say, the mean plus or minus one standard deviation on each dimension) 
is what one chooses when one chooses an occupation. 

This is fortunate for long-rang ecisions and plans, since the central 
tendencies represented by an occupation are more stable than the individual 
jobs and positions that it comprehends. 
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By the same token, since career decisions of secondary school students 
must be oriented to the future, it is desirable that appraisal of indivi- 
duals focus on relatively stable attributes. Abilities, interests, values, 
temperaments, and other domains commonly assessed in individual appraisal for 
career decisions are often stable but often may indeed change with maturation, 
experience, and circumstances. Therefore it is important tor decision-makers to 
learn not Just a particular match between their characteristics and those of 
occupations at a given time but also the structure and procedures by which such 
linkages between characteristics of individuals and of occupations can be made. 
btruLtural rules for four distinctive models of career decisionmaking-- 
representing a considerable variety of rationales and approaches embodied in 
ditterent systems--are described in the concluding section of Kate and Shatkin 
(1980), and need not be repeated here. The point is that a continuing sense 
of structure — the rules for linkages and decis ion-making--are an important 
component of what career information resources should provide. 



4. Style 

Differences in style, as well as scope, appear in t he 
many media represented among guidance resources. borne tend 
to be relatively passive, like an occupational monograph 
filed in a cabinet. Others, like a display on a bulletin 
board, are more visible. Still others, like a counselor 
sending for a student, are actwe. Some sources of information 
tend to be vivid and memorable, like first-hand work experience 
in a slaughterhouse, others--like perusing the Dictionary of 
Oc cupat lonal Tit les — may seem dull ard forgettable. Dramatiza- 
tion and exposition have different impacts. Pictures are 
different from words. Whether the same words are written or 
spoken makes a difference in what is communicated to various 
people. bach medium of communica t ion has its distinctive 
characteristics, inherent virtues and disadvantages, and each 
style of communication may encounter a responsive or resistant 
style in the person to whom it is addressed. . . . 

In addition, stylistic variations -ithin any medium may 
be as great as variations between media. Thus all books are 
not written m the same style. a book may stimulate intensive 
activity m a reader, who will be spurred to frame questions, 
seek answers, carry on an unvoiced dialogue, or a reader may 
be moved only to scan it dutifully, fulfilling an assignment 
to cover certain pages. (Katz 6 Shatkin, 1980, pp. 39- AO; 

There is little to add here to the treatment of style which is introduced 
bv the extended quotation above. As pointed out m that section, each medium 



,i distinctive art form, and there is great variation in the artistry of 



those who develop resources within any given medium. 

Certainly at the most fundamental level, one function of style is comprehen- 
sibilitv to the intended consumer. Table 79 in Chapter X of this report shows 
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that students used various media with different frequencies to get information 
on a number of specified topics: work activities, prerequisites for entering 
an occupation, outlook, wages or salaries, opportunities for satisfactions, and 
"a list of occupations you might like.*' Students were then asked (for each 
medium), "Did you find the information yoa wanted 7 " and "Was it hard to under- 
stand the information 7 " (Questions 16-17 for publications, 22-23 for computers, 
28-29 for microfiches, 34-35 for sorting cards — student questionnaires). 
Responses summed across strata are represented in Tables 35 and 36. Differen- 
tiations by stratum appear in Tables 37 and 38. 

For publications, which had the most frequent use, there was very little 
variation across strata: about one-eighth of the respondents found all the 
information they wanted, about half found most of it, and over a third some of 
it; only about 2 percent said none. To the question about difficulty, almost a 
third said some times and almost •-•o-thirds said no. 

For computers, Stratum 1 tended to differ from Strata 2 and 3 in amount of 
information obtained: about a fifth of Stratum 1 compared with about a quarter 
of 2 and 3 got all . Strata 1 and 2 responses indicated a little more difficulty 
than 3 in understanding: about 64 percent said no, compared with 73 percent of 
Stratum 3. Thus computer systems, most widely used in Stratum 3, were also 
clearly most comprehensible there, and tended to be least informative in 
Stratum 1. 

Differences across strata were also found in amount of information 
obtained from microfiche. About 50 percent of Stratum 1 students got all or 
most the information wanted, compared with about 71 percent of Stratum 2 and 
67 percent of Stratum 3; close to 70 percent of each stratum had no difficulty 
understanding the information they got. 

Responses to sorting cards showed some slight differences between 
Stratum 3 and the others: across all strata, 61 percent found all or most of 
the information they wanted. The main difference was that 5 percent of Stratum 
3 found none. The information was hard or sometimes hard to understand for 
about a third of the students. 60 percent of Stratum 3, compared with 64 
percent and 65 percent of Strata 1 and 2 indicated no difficult^, 

The single most noteworthy conclusion from students' responses to the^e 
items is that computer systems were more likely than the other media to provide 
all the information desired. Other than that, a considerable majority of 
students said they had obtained all or most of the information they wanted from 
whatever resource they used and a similarly impressive majority said the 
information was not hard to understand. While there were often differences 
between strata, these differences were not consistent acioss media or across 
i terns . 

In questions 49-58 students were asked how much they know about various 
topics pertaining to an occupation they a;e thinking of entering. For each 
topic, they were then asked from which source they got most of this information. 
Table 73 in Chapter IX snows the most commonly cited resources for the five 
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topics. While responses are greatly dispersed, parents or relatives, someone 
m the line of work, and publications are t\e most frequently chosen sources 
for every topic, followed by teachers an^ -more distantly —by counselors. 
That these five categories led all others is in large part attributable to the 
fact that they are universally available. Then, for one topic, work activities, 
students were asked in Question 59 why they used whatever source they had named 
rather than some other source. Multiple responses were permitted, and there was 
of course considerable dispersion over the 10 options. It is interesting m 
discussing style, however, to notp that the top five, pooling across strata, 
were "I wanted to get a general idea of that occupation" (about half the 
students), "I wanted t find out what it was REAlLY like to be in that occupation' 
(almost half), "It was easy to get information from this source" (42-Ab percent), 
"I thought that the information from this source would be up-to-date" (about 
35_39 percent), and "I thought that the information from this source would be 
easy to understand" (about 30 percent). Thus of the five leading reasons, 
three appear to pertain quite directly to style; a sense ot vividness and 
reality, ease of access or use, and comprehens l bi 1 i t y . Of the remaining two, 
oue ("genial idea") seems to include scope as well as style, and the other 
("u-p to d^te") applies to procedures. 



5. Procedur es 

It is difficult to make judgments about discrepancies between data contained 
in different r.sourc s. Suppose, for example, two resources give different 
"average" salary levels for an occapatior. Assume that both refer to the same 
year, and there are no other obvious rea >ous for the discrepancy, such a* use 
at /mean in one case and a median in the uthe-. experienced workers only vs. 
inclusion of beginners, and so on. Which is "correct"*' There is really no way 
ro tell except to look at the procedures each developer used to arrive at the 
respective figures. 

in the beginning, one can assume that there is a universe of occupations 
and that there is a universe of facts about these occupations. borne of these 
facts h:ve come under observation. Observations are collected and oLganized as 
data. Data, tr ti rn, are interpreted and transformed into information. 
Information, when filtered and absorbed by a student, becomes knowledge. 
Knowle.i^e become, useful as it feeds into decisions, plans, and actions. Thus 
is seen\i systematic winnowing process. This process involves many decisions by 
the developer. sources of data, methods of collecting, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing, training and responsibilities of staff, frequency of updating, use of 
reviewers, and so on. 

Limiti ng the task. Consideration ot procedures for even a tew resources is 
very lengthy task. r~o~r example, a concise handbook describing procedures for 
collecting and interpreting information tor a single computer-based guidance 
system runs to 1 30 pages (Pear. S Weber, 19dU). Developers of most resources 
do not even report their procedures in eny sueh formal way. So to dig out the 
necessary information, to describe evaluate the procedures underlying 

everv occupational information re sou ce listed in Question 11, would require 
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more time tor this one section of one chapter of the report than was allotted 
for the entire study. It would also involve a great deal of repetition. Most 
information ir. most resources is not based on original studies. Rather, a few 
major primary sources are used again and again, with relatively minor adapta- 
tions of substance by the developer. (Changes in style are more noticeable.) 
For example, developers of most resources do not set out to do their own job 
analyses and define occupational titles from scratch. Kather, they depend on 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) . Developers almost never do their 
own validity studies to discover the relationship between abilities and occuoa- 
tional requirements. They tend to rely on statements from another source. otor 
do they make their own national projections of occupational outlook. Instead, 
they use projections from the Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
such as appear in the Occupational Outlook Handbook (OQH) . Therefore, to des-^ 
cribe and evaluate procedure? Tor each resource separately would be an exercise 
in redundancy. Focusing on procedures undergirding the standard primary 
sources for national information enables us to cover economically some of the 
most important components of procedures for career guidance information in many 
resources. 

State and local information is another problem. It is not realistic within 
the scope of this study to scrutinize procedures in every state and locality. 
Furthermore, many resources are by their nature fluid. That is, they vary not 
only from place to place but from one incidence of application to the next. 
Thus, in the extreme case one would have to consider every occupational unit 
in every class, every person in every work experience program, every career day, 
every job site tour, every conference with community representatives, every col- 
lection of audiovisual materials. To attempt to encompass procedures for all 
these fluid resources in this one section of one chapter would distort the study 
out of all proportion. 

In addition, we have seen fiat some resources are only sparsely available. 
Others, though available, are rarely used. So it seemed best to concentrate 
on the most influential resources. 

In short, then, we have used three bases for limiting our consideration of 
procedures; (1) major attention to primary sources, from which information is 
borrowed by other producers and publishers, with a few illustrations of variations 
in substantive adaptations; (2) standard resources, which are the same no mat- 
ter where they are used, rather than fluid resources, which may be protean in 
shape and substance from one school to another; (3) availability and use, to cover 
the resources that are most nearly universal and of interest to the greatest num- 
ber of people. The main focus in this section, then, is on such resources as the 
major Department of Labor publications (e.g., the DOT and the QOH ) and the two 
most widely used computer-based systems, Guidance Information Systems (GIS) and 
Career Information System (CIS). Most ol the contusions apply, by extension, to 
many other resources. 

Occupational definitions in the DOT . One illustration of a description of 
procedures is from the DOT (U. S. Department of Labor, 1977). An important 
component of occupational information is the definition of each occupation; it 
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be kept up to date as changes take place in industrial technology and in 
activities. According to the 4th edition of the DOT (p. xiv), 



, . .analysts on State Occupational Analysis Field Center 
staf f s. . .make on-site job analyses of the spectrum of ]obs in 
various industries to verify or revise the definitions. . . . 
The fourth edition is based on more than 75,000 such on-site 
analyses conducted from 1965 to the early- and mid-1970's, and on 
extensive contacts with professional and trade associations. . . . 
As a result of this program, over 2,100 new occupational definitions 
were added and some 3, 500 deleted as compared with the third 
ed i t ion. 



Procedures for constructing a definition are also described ( U, S. Department 
of Labor, 1977) in terms of such elements as a lead statement, task statements, 
glossary terms, "may" items, and so on. The consistency of organization and 
style across occupational definitions attests to the effectiveness of a training 
program for job analysts. An important element of the training program is, one 
must assume, the Handbook tor Analyzing Jobs (U. b. Department of Ubor, 
1972 — which has presumably undergone later revision). Under the category of 
Work Performed, the handbook spells out Worker Functions, Work Fields (including 
"Methods verbs" and "machines, tools, equipment, and work aids"), and "Materials, 
products, subject matter, and services." Sentences are constructed according to 
a consistent, formalized pattern. Typically, a erb at the beginning of a 
sentence (the worker is always the implied subject) states a worker function. 
The immediate object of the verb designates the machine, tool, equipment, work 
aid, people, or some form of information that is acted upon or is the product 
of the action. An infinitive phrase or prepositional phrase often follows, 
with the infinitive or gerund indicating a work field and the object of the 
infinitive or gerund naming "Materials, products, subject matter, or services." 

As prose, these definitions lack grace and color. But that is a matter of 
style, and here we are concerned with procedures, l-or all their dogged formality 
and stiffness, the definitions manage to achieve consistency and precision in 
concise torm across thousands of occupations analyzed and defined by staff from 
eleven Occupational Analysis Field Centers. 

Select 1 on of occupational ti tles. Criticism is always possible. Uindrum 
and Strohmenger (1979) complain about gross imbalance in favor of industrial 
occupations: fourteen different kinds ot welder are defined in detail, hut 
only one kind of secondary school teacher, oc eanogra phe r appears only as a 
related title, with no separate definition. Inferences about procedures cannot 
be made unequivocally from such decisicis on which titles to define, but a 
guess is that the site visits tend to be mainly at large industrial establishments. 
Also, some occupations are by their nature more observable than others: 
therefore, the job analysis procedures evidently permit distinctions to be more 
readiU made in terms of visible activities than intellectual activities. 

Scales lor Data, People, "Ihmgs . Another type ot criticism can be addressed 
to procedures for interpreting and organ^ing information about work activities 
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into levels of skill required in three areas. The hierarchic scales for Data, 
People, and Things are represented by the three middle digits of the nine-digit 
occupation code in such a way as to imply parallelism — as if a given number 
represented a similar level of complexity in each of the three functions. This 
is misleading. For example, under People, levels 0 to 5 are used for activities 
labeled Mentoring, Negotiating, Instructing, Supervising, Diverting, and 
Persuading, respectively. On the face of it, these all appear to represent a 
high level of complexity. Under Data, on the other hand, just levels 0 to 2 
(Synthesizing, Coordinating, and Analyzing) and under Things only 0 to i 
(Setting up and Precision Working) appear high. Telescoping the six to eight 
levels now used into three — high, medium, and low — would provide a closer and 
more useful approximation to equivalency of the scale across areas while 
avoiding finer discriminations than the concepts and data permit. Incidentally, 
a reasonable addition would be to establish a level higher than "Setting up" 
under Things: this would be designated "Inventing or Designing," and could 
include work in the fine arts. At present, occupations like sculptor and 
painter are classified as 061 on Data, People, Things. "Synthesizing" (the 0 
on Data) is defined by the DOT as "Integrating analyses of data to discover 
facts and/or develop knowledge of concepts or interpretations." rhis definition 
does not fit the design and workmanship required of the sculptor or painter who 
works with visual and material elements rather than data, and the rating of 
"Precision Working" (the 1 under Things) falls short of describing the level of 
creativity involved. (Since the arrangement of levels purports to be hierarchic, 
"Precision Working" would be subsumed under "Inventing or Designing.") Adding 
"Designing or Inventing" at the 0 level would bump the other descriptors down a 
notch on the scale; providing an additional high-level activity under Things 
would help bring that scale into closer equivalence to the other two scales. 
Of course, if the scales were telescoped into high, medium, and low, the need 
for discrimination between "Inventing or Designing," "Setting up," and "Precision 
Working" would disappear. The hierarchic arrangement for the first six levels 
under People is particularly difficult to defend. 

Another addition to procedures is recommended here: the development of a 
comprehensive thesaurus of verbs for work activities at each level (high, 
medium, or low) to assist analysts in determining which activities (other 
than the Ones now designated by six to eight terms in each category) warrant 
rating an occupation at a comparable level. A substantial step towards 
completion of such a thesaurus has already been taken for the three levels 
of skill and complexity (high, medium, and low) under Data, People, and Things. 
Figure 1, extracted from a procedural handbook for obtaining, developing, and 
interpreting occupational information (Pears & Weber, rev. 1980), illustrates 
the present stage of accomplishment. 

Clearly, such criticisms notwithstanding, the magnitude of the effort 
involved in developing the DOT occupational definitions makes this volume 
a major source for developers of other occupational information resources. 
While the limitations of the DOT for use by students in making caretr decisions 
are well known, a dictionary must be evaluated mainly by its definitions, and 
these have much to be commended. 
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Physical demands and working conditions are directly observable by job 
analyses, and there is little fault to be found with analysts' ratings of Such 
occupational characteristics as the amount of weight that must be lifted,* 
whether stooping is required, whether work is done inside or outside, with or 
without, severe noise and vibration. 

One cannot say as much for the success of procedures for racing occupations 
(in previous editions) on such worker traits as "interests," "temperaments," 
and aptitudes. The DOT has been more successful as a dictionary than as an 
encyclopedia. When job analysts are asked to shift from observation to inference, 
they need more rational structures and procedures than have been provided for 
interests, temperaments, and aptitudes. 

In t e re s t s . The decision to use as interest dimensions the five bipolar 
factors that emerged from Cottle's analysis of the MMP1, SVlB, KPK, and Bell 
inventories is difficult to understand (Cottle, 1950). bo is the decision 
to designate a given tactor merely as "important" or "not important" rather 
than scale or rate its degree of importance. In any case, the dimensionality 
of t he domain has now been revised and the classification of occupations in 
such terms has been transferred to the COL . The GOE has been discussed above, 
and the critique need not be repeated here. 

rempe ramen t s . Apparently, temperaments will be incorporated in another 
supplement. (Similarly, ratings of occupations on aptitudes, physical demands, 
environmental conditions, and education and training time have been omitted 
trom the fourth edition and reserved for future supplements.) 

It may be inferred from the 197 2 handbook for Analyzing Job s that the new 
sup; lement on "temperaments" will embody dimensions somewhat different from 
those in the third (19h^) edition of the DOT . Some pairs of separate dimensions 
in the third edition were detined as it to represent opposite poles of a 
single d imens ion--f or example, (1) variety and (2) repetitive operations, 
(5) working with uther people, and (6) working alone. The tirst pair survive 
in tlie Handbook as V (variety, change) and K (repetitive, continuous), but 
(h) working alone lias disappeared. 

As far is -in t urrent DOT is concerned, there would be no need to evaluate 
procedures tor mtorm.ir ion op ' temperaments' that appears m obsolete editions. 
Unt o r t una t e 1 v , however, rn.mv other resources nt all kinds have based their 
information on these worker traits incorporated Ln the third edition of the 
DoT. fhev appear to have done so rather mindlessly, perhaps because the DOT 
Data Displ^v Tape was there with, occupations neatly categorized as to whether 
certain worker 'temperaments are or ar^ not 'important. 



*This judgment is on t r ,i d i<_ ted by a studv ot intci -rater reliability (Cam 
& Treiman, I 'JH 1 ) , wh u h appeared while this report was being printed: Job 
analysts' ratings ol strength re (pared for a samp'e ot occupations were she 
to b*' verv unreliable. 
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The problem with the DOT " te mpe ramen cs " is mainly conceptual. This reviewer 
was unable Co find any rationale for the way in which che dociain was constructed 
or che dimensions selected. The re 1 a c lonsh i ps becween the dimensions are not 
clear--for example, ic seems likely that just as some pairs of constructs, such 
as "variety" and " re pe c i c ion , " are negacively correlated, other pairs, such as 
"direction, control and planning" and "influencing,' must have a high positive 
correlation. The Illustrations in che Handbook poinc up che inevitability of 
this outcome: one illustration under "influencing" starts, ' Plans and directs 
educational campaigns..." (emphasis added). 

The fact that developers of other resources using the DOT "temperaments 
have experienced a problem in identifying the domain points up che conceptual 
problem. For example, the QULST questionnaire for Clb introduces paraphrases 
of some of the "temperaments" by stating, "*ATUKE OF WORK. People have different 
personalities, and so do jobs. Your personal likes, values, and interests will 
affect the kind of work you choose." (Emphasis added). CIS encompasses a 
number of the "temperaments" under the rubric of " 1 ^TtRtSTb , " folding them into 
the major categories of "people," "ideas or numbers," and "things or machines." 
The Ohio Career Information System refers to them variously, under the heading 
"Work Activities Which Describe the Occupation," as "personal adjustments," 
"job demands," and "work situations (activities). ' These dimensions clearly 
overlap wich a separace sec of dimensions called "Interests" by OCIS. While 
che wdvelopers of chese other systems may be faulted for their mindiessness in 
mingling, mangling, and copying such ill-defined dimensions from such in- 
different la ted domains, the DOT developers can not be held blameless. tempera- 
ments" have been named wichout palpable foundations in research, theory, or 
rationale and have proven highly susceptible to the jingle* and 'jangle 
fa 1 lac les . 

Aptitudes. There are difficulties also with DOT ratings of aptitudes, and 
with the subsequent slavish use of these ratings by other resources in so-called 
career information or guidance systems. 

The derivation of the DOT aptitude ca tegor les—unl ike the temperament 
dimensions — is clear. They have been taken essentially from the General 
Aptitude Test riattery, developed by the L . S. tmployment Service and used 
by the State employment service offices since l9-»7. In that period, a great 
deal of developmental work and research has been accomplished as described, for 
example, in the most recently available Manua 1 (Department of Labor, 197o). At 
that point, the GATB had evolved into 12 tests contributing to scores on 9 
aptitudes: 0 (Intelligence, or general learning ability), V (Verbal), * (numeri- 
cal), b (Spatial), P (Form Perception), vj (Clerical Perception), K (Motor 
r 0 or-i mat ion ) , F (Finger Dexterity), and M (Manual Dexterity). ^orms had been 
derived from a sample of the 'oeneral worning Population* (in the age range of 
1*3 to 54), and scores had been converted to a standard score scale with a mean 
nt lUO and a standard deviation of tor each aptitude. studies had been 
accumulated of the relationships between GATtt scores and various criteria of 
successful performance in occupations and in training programs. Job analysts 
had also continued to r^te the relevance and importance of the various aptitudes 
for each occupation and groups of occupations. 



Io derive norms tor specitic occupations, Jie kinds ot data indicated 
above were considered together. That is, tor each occupation a preliminary 
bet ot aptitudes was selected from some combination of those with relatively 
high mean scores, relatively low standard deviations, significant correlations 
with the criteria ot successful performance, and ratings ot critical' or 
"important in job analyses. r rom the preliminary set an Occupational Aptitude 
Pattern (OA P) was determined using dichotomized criterion groups. ihe OAP set 
minimum scores on three aptitudes for a given occupation such that most of the 
individuals m the high criterion group would be qualified, most of those in 
the low criterion group would be screened out, and the proportion screened out 
would approximate the proportion in the low criterion group. The standard 
used for judging the validity of the OA P was its relationship with the criterion — 
a phi coefficient significant at the .03 level. 

There lias been, as might be expected, some difference of opinion about 
these procedures. Much of the controversy has focused on the use of multiple 
cutting scores rather than a multiple regression analysis for selection and 
guidance of prospective workers. For example, Weiss (1972; points out that the 
OA P approach "fails to give any indication of the relative probabilities of 
success it the individual qualifies for more than one OAP." To this, one may 
add that since the aptitudes are positively co r re la ted — t he median correlation 
was . 4 4 in an mtercor relation matrix based on 2 3, 4^8 employed workers, appli- 
cants, apprentices, students, and trainees (U. S. Department of Labor, l u 70)-- 
peopie at o r above the me^n on one aptitude (say, G) are quite likely to 
"qualify" on OAP's tor a large number of occupations. Weiss goes on to suggest 
that "at a minimum counselors (and presumably counselees) should be provided 
with tables of 'iiir rates' for predictions of success and non success. Weiss 
also objects to the tailure of U. b. Training and Employment Service (US I Lb) to 
do empirical studies, t rom data in its files, comparing multiple cut-off with 
other prediction methods. 

lo Weiss's critique one may also add that use ot multiple cut-off procedures 
is incontrovertible when strength m one relevant aptitude cannot compensate 
tor deticiency in another: for example, airplane pilots require good vision, 
and propi*- who are tone dca f --rega rd less of their jther apt 1 1 udes — ha ve not 
been able to succeed in sonar training. But aside from such obvious situations, 
the more general finding is that strength in one predictor tends to compensate 
tor weakness in another. Then multiple regression techniques that weight and 
sum aptitudes into a composite are usually more valid. Lord (1962) has provided 
a strong demonstration that this conclusion holds purtuularlv when the predictors 
are fallible, as in the case ot test scores, 'because the desiderata in the 
selection procedure are surely unrelated to the errors of measurement . . ., 
yet the selection is determined in part h V these errors ot measurement . . . 
[p. 19). 01 her things being equal, either low reliability ot predictors or 
high < or relations hot ween them tends to increase the d it fere nee between the 
mu 1 t L p 1 e -rut t mg-sc '>re s selet tlon region and the optimum selection region 
(p. tie concludes, An v one now using multiple cutting scores with . . . 

I mil nj prr die tors would do well . . . to allow a high, value on one predictor to 
lompensate at least partially for a Low value mi another (pp« 2^-30). 
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Weiss (1972) also suggests the GATB — d veloped originally for a largely 
"blue-collar" labor market — has not changed with the shift to a largely "white- 
collar" labor force. He recommends basic revisions. Indeed, the Manual notes 
(p, 350) particularly low validities for clerical and otner jobs for GATB 
administered in the late 1950*s and early 1960's to high school students who 
were followed up two years after high school graduation. 

These — and other — criticisms of the OAP's and operational use of GATB 
for career guidance are cogent. Nevertheless, there is much tc be said 
for the long-term large-scale development and research undergirding the 
use of GATB. If one wants to attempt to predict success in a large number of 
occupations, there is simply nothing remotely comparable to it in scope of 
accumulated research over four decades. The UbTES has confronted problems of 
enormous complexity and difficulty and has made the necessary compr omise s by 
and large in a reasonable way. In an applied program of this sort, it is 
impossible to do everything in a perfectly clean and rigorous way. The real 
world is too messy for that. The difficulties of getting representative 
samples and goud criterion measures for many occupations, the pile-up of 
obstacles to longitudinal studies, the pitfalls in trying to interpret data in 
a useful way under diverse circumstances, are well known to anyone who has 
labored even a little in this vineyard. Even though the grapes are sometimes 
more desiccated and less abundant than we would like, we must be amazed that a 
harvest has been accomplished at all. 

In short, the procedures involved in GATB development and research are 
open to criticism. They may be useful for selection , in which even modest 
validities may lead to higher criterion outcomes. But they are of very dubious 
utility for guidance . One may indeed make a case against their use for guidance 
as misleading and therefore counterproductive. But, whatever their shortcomings, 
there is nothing better available for prediction of success in occupations 
across the whole spectrum of work in America. Whatever doubts are entertained 
against use of the OAP's for guidance, the procedures for providing the informa- 
tion are themselves — for the most par t — explici t and rational. They represent a 
reasonable compromise between scientific rigor and pragmatic expedience. 

Un f or t jna te ly , this massive research base for GATB is virtually abandoned-- 
or compromised too much — in the procedures for using the GATB categories in the 
DOT. Only the tactor categories have been retained, and even these have not 
been kept up-to-date: for example, by 1970, E, eye-hand-font coordination, had 
been merged into K, Motor Coordination, with which it was highly correlated; yet 
the current DOT tape-^which is used by career information systems — retains E. 

Of still greater concern is the abandonment of "hard" data, accumulated 
through so much travail, providing norms and validities for the aptitude scores 
based on samples or people in many occupations. Substituted for empirical data 
are :he judgments of job analysts, who decide which aptitudes are relevant for 
an occupation and what level of each is "required" for "satisfactory (average)" 
performance. The levels are defined on the following scale: 1 * the top 10 
percent of the "general working population," 2 = the next 23 percent, 3 » the 
middle 33 percent, A * the next 23 percent, and 5 - the lowest 10 percent. 
These ratings on aptitudes judged significant for 12,099 occupations appear on 
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the current DOT Data Display Tape and are used directly by Clb and Clh, the 
most prevalent computer-based information systems nationally, as w* 1 1 as by 
other resources, although there are some minor differences from one resource to 
another in the tran^r ormat ion and use of the scales. For example, in the Gib 
Guide for student use, tdition 11 (Timebhare, 1979), an aptitude is listed for 
an occupation "only if the job requires a high degree of that aptitude (i.e., 
the top *0 percent of the population)." in other words, aptitudes that 
are deemed relevant a id are scaled level 1 or 2 on the DOT tape are regarded 
as requirements tor a given occupation. (The use of 40 percent in this context 
rather than 33 percent is a misinterpretation by Gib of the DOT scale. ) 

Level 1 or 2, according to the scale defined above, is at or above the 
o7th percentile rank in the general working population. This rank is tantamount 
to a standard score of 109 on a GATB aptitude. Of the 62 OAP's listed in the 
IbTLb Manual (L\ S. Department of Labor, 1970) only one has all three components 
above this level, and 37 have all three components below this level. When an 
aptituG is above this level, it is invariably G, N, or S. There are no_ OAP's 
at level 1 or - tor P, K, F, M, 0, and V. In other words, research data would 
support the use of only C, N, or b as "required" tor an occupation under the 
Gib rule. 

We examined the consequences ot the procedure that is accuaiiy used by GLb 
for a few occupations chosen at random. Gib lists seven "aptitudes required' 
ror Architectural Drafter: N, r\ Q, K , b, and M. Reference to the USTFb 
Manual (Department of Labor, 1970) shows an OA P of NbP ( 90,95,90), with a phi 
coer r icient of .22. The correlation coefficients for K, F, and M with the 
criterion are no: significantly different from 0. Thus students who take the 
ulb (DOT tape) list of "aptitudes required' seriously might disqualify themselves 
trom The* occupation on grounds of low K, Y t an J M abilities even though the 
research data snow no relationship between scores on these aptitudes and 
pertormance on tne job. Furthermore, thev could be below levels 1 and 2 on N, 
L, and P and still quality. Tins is to sav nothing of the great fallibilitv 
or their probably unintormed perception ot their own standing in these aptitude 
dinvnunns. Thus two sources of probable error are compounded: a job analyst's 
judgment of aptitudes required and a student's assessment based on a one-sentence 
definition of each aptitude. (Furthermore, pven lower cutting scores than the 
i)AP's s nou Id be used for 9th and 10th grades.) 

uIS lists six "aptitudes required" for Dental Hygiemst: V, U , S, K , I , 
a-d S L The v Unual shows an UAP of GSP ( 1 L 5 , 95, 100). The phi coefficient for 
this O^P is given as .5^. Again, X, t- , and M are not significantly correlated 
with the criterion. Again, people below Levels 1 and 2 on G, S, and P would 
qualifv according to the research data. 



u Is lists ,>nl\ one aptitude required fnr plumber, 1. The UAP is NSM 
( ji tU 95, -itl. a phi = .19. Correlations with the criterion are significant 

aC tne .1,1 Level for * and S, as well as for M the M an ua 1 lists them as .30, 
.29, and .2", respectively, m the validation sample, ot the three aptitudes, 
onl> N was significant Cat the .05 level) in the rrnss validation, with a 
oeti icient nt .Id, Inc. identa 1 1 v , was significantly correlated with rh<- 
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criterion in both samples, the coefficients being .30 and .22, respectively. 
If aptitudes below levels 1 and 2 were included for Architectural Drafter and 
Dental Hygiemst, why were N and S not included for plumber, especially since 
the cutting score for S (95) is higher than for M (85) on the OAP? Thus the DOT 
tape, as represented by GIZ, is not even consistent in the direction of its 
departure from a research base. 

CIS, as indicated above, uses the DOT tape in a slightly different way 
from GIS. It designates level 1 as High, levels 2 and 3 as Medium, and levels 
4 and 5 as Low. The instructions to the student also take on a somewhat 
different connotation: While GIS speaks of aptitudes that an occupation 
requires , listing only occupations that are at levels 1 and 2 on the DOT tape 
for a given aptitude, CIS invites the student to "Mark the highest level of 
[the aptitude] you want to use on a job." (kmphasis added.) Then, any occupa- 
tion rated at or below that level on the DOT tape would be retrieved. 

Another important distinction between GIS and CIS is that CIS makes 
students' use of aptitudes optional--a student can bypass the entire array — 
whereas in CIS the "'abilities" section is part of a universal sequence. A 
student can, in effect, duck a given aptitude by responding "not sure" instead 
of low, medium, or high — bat some response is called for on each of eight 
"abilities." CIS includes a total of ten aptitudes from the DOT tape; it omits 
G, reasonably enough since G is a function of tests that overlap those contribu- 
ting to V, N, and S. CIS, however, includes G, but omits Color Discrimination 
and the CATb S and M , it also adds 'Physical Activity" to the aptitudes, 
making a total of eight. 

Notwithstanding these differences between CIS and CIS, the use of the DOT 
tape results in essentially the same departures from a research base for one 
system as for the other. 'js the criticisms addressed at GIS, above, apply 
equally to CIS. There is at least one additional serious anomaly in CIS. The 
aptitude domain is defined differently under direct access from the way it is 
defined under structured search. That is to say, the written descriptions of 
aptitudes for an occupation include dimensions quite distinct from the aptitudes 
used to retrieve occupational titles. For example, CIS describes "aptitudes" 
for Salespersons as follows: "Average ability to do arithmetic; ability to 
stjnd tor long periods of time, communicate clearly, and to deal with the 
public." The punctuation here is troublesome: it is not clear whether every- 
thing after the semicolon represents one aptitude or three. In either case, 
there is no such one aptitude listed in QUkST (the questionnaire in which 
students specify the aptitude levels) nor does it contain any aptitudes remotely 
resembling either "stand for long periods of time" or "deal with the public" 
(Illustrations are limited to GIS and CIS here only because these were by far 
the most widely used computer systems in high schools.) 

A sampling of the various state microfiche systems (VIEW) indicates that 
they conceptual Ize the aptitude domain in rather indiscriminate ad hoc terms, 
hjr example, in Florida VIEW the following "Scholastic Aptitudes" are listed 
for I'luftiher. mathematics, chemistry, welding, blueprint reading, mechanical 
drawing, metal and wood shop. Oklahoma VI£W lists the following "Aptitudes" 
tor Plumbrr- «'Tk from awkward positions, work without direct supervision (but 
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'preter working alone' appears in an adjacent column under Personal Ir.iUs 1 ), 
hetr responsibility tor correct decisions, work indoors or out, tolerate dirty, 
mpleasant conditions, tolerate unpleasant odors. bor bales Clerk, the 
following "aptitudes are listed: meet the public, speak and write clearly, 
latitude tor basic arithmetic, adapt to fluctuating situations. Honda V UW 
Lists these "Scholastic Aptitudes'* tor Salesperson: catch on quickly, remember 
tilings well; think up new ideas; understand instructions, talk easily with 
people, do math problems quickly, use math to tigure costs, pay attention to 
details. 'Abilities" lor Accountant are described by Missouri VlhVI as follows. 
Understand and apply instructions and principles of a complex nature, reason 
and make judgments, organue complex data, make reports both orally and in 
writing, think mathematically; do accurate work. "Abilities" for Accountant 
are listed by Tennessee INFUt as follows. be able to write clearly in a small 
s pa U| be able to concentrate tor long periods of time; be able to do detailed 
work/be able to figure mathematical problems. Under "Personality is listed 
'work ,u l ura te 1 y . 

It is apparent from all tins that the 'aptitude" domain is construed in 
career information resources just as chaotically as the "interest,' temperament, 
or 'personality* domains. In each case, there appears to be little agreement 
on the dimensions that comprise the domain. Lven those who use the DOT tape 
select ditlerent components from it and apply them in different ways. Research, 
Mic h as it is, is virtually ignored. "Ap.itude" appears to mean whatever a 
given developer decides it is to mean in describing a given occupation. Thwre 
is little consistency across resources for any occupation or across occupations 
for any resource. An aptitude may sometimes be synonomous with a physical 
demand, a temperament, a working condition, an interest, a preference, a 
requirement, or some other characteristic of personality or occupation. 
Procedures appear, in general, to lack ngoi, clarity, definition, consistency, 
or losiic. 
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Outlook. It was noted above that about 60 percent of the respondent^ 
the school questionnaire chose the Occupat io nal Outlook Handbook as the resource 
thev would use tor information about "employment outlook in various occupations 
over the next WO years." The O0H is not only a direct source of such informa- 
tion, other resources — publicat ions , computer systems, microfiche, and so 
.Hi—tend to rely heavll, on it. This information is particularly important to 
students who are considering a long-term commitment to education or training 
tor a specific occupation. Demand/supply ratios observed when the decision to 
undertake the preparation i< made may change by the tiu.« the preparation has 
^een completed. Decisions made in the light of current rather than accurately 
projected information mav tend to produce imbalance between demand and supply 
in some occupations and even oscillations in the direction of the imbalance 
fthe phenomenon that economists call " cobwe bb mg" ) . Since occupations that 
require inn.; preparation tend to be relatively 'impermeable," market forces 

annot be counted nn to correct the imbalance, indeed, because the eftects of 
responses to lie imbalance at a given time are delayed, market forces may 

.mtribute to the oscillation. Accurate, comprehensible, well disseminated 
projections might dampen such oscillations and reduce the severity of the 
imbalances. mi an individual scale, they night help students assess fu^re 
employment opportunities more rationally before making a long-term commitment. 
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Evaluations of 00 H projections in the past have shown them to be fairly 
accurate at a high level of aggregation, but more likely to be well oft the mark 
tor specific occupations (Swerdloff, 1969; Personick & Sylvester, 1976)* Kelley, 
Chirikos, 6. Finn (1975) conclude (p. 46) that "complex predictions are little 
more than best guesses," because of unforeseen events, government decisions, 
technological change, and the aosence of manpower considerations in formulation 
of public policy. The most recent evaluation compared the projections made in 
the late 1960's with outcomes in 1975 (Carey, 1980). Major group projections 
tended to be quite accurate, ranging from a 6. 7 percent underestimate of 
clerical workers to a 9.1 percent overestimate of operatives (probably attribut- 
able to the 1973-75 recession). Differences between projected and actual 
employment in detailed occupations ranged from -43 percent for personnel and 
labor relations workers to -H.J6 percent for plasterers, with the error for all 
7b occupations evaluated averaging 20.8 percentage points. The d l rec t ion of 
employment change betwe 1960 and 1975 was projected correctly for 64 of the 
7b occupations. General results were more accurate for occupations with 
large numbers of workers v over 50,000). 

To those who find the accuracy of the projections unimpressive, it should 
be emphasized that UOH ofters projections, not predictions, that assumptions 
about events—including absence of major war or de pr e s s l on—ar e clearly stated, 
and that biennial corrections and adjustments help to mitigate the effects of 
errors . 

On the other hand, it must be noted that errors on the demand side may not 
be so ditticult a problem as errors on the supply side. Demand consists of two 
main components ; growth and replacement. Pro i lions of growth in an occupation 
are most prone to error. They are, in part, dt ived from projections of growth 
by industry (which in turn is usually based on a model of the economy in the 
target years) and then allocated according to the distribution of occupations 
among the industries. Thus in the past, mistaken projections of growth of 
entire industries, such as construction and communications, have thrown off 
growth projections for many occupations. Replacement rates for occupations, 
however, can be projected quite well on an actuarial basis (for example, death 
and retirement rates are usually predictable from age distributions, and 
numbers transferring from most oc upations can be reliably estimated). Since 
replacement is a far more important factor than growth, forecasts of demand are 
generally well anchored. For example, Pilot (1980) points out that "Replacement 
needs due to deaths and retirements, on average, account for about twice as 
many openings as those from employment growth" (p. 5), and there is an indication 
that transfer and other separations are a larger source of job openings than 
all the above-mentioned sources put together. Pilot also describes improved 
data collection for reducing errors in projected growth. These appear to be 
reasonable and promising improvements for projecting growth across the total 
spectrum ot occupations. 

Procedures for projecting he supply side ot the equation do not appear to 
be nearly so explicit or well developed as for the demand side. Hard data 
scarcely go beyond numbers of people in each age cohort and the proportions 
expected to attain various educational levels, which are then regarded as the 
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supply pool tor various „u up.it ions. Use t ul " s t r uc t ur 1 1 supply models 
UK,» .rtme.U ot Labor, 1 974) have apparently not yet been developed. For 
Permeable occupations, the supply tends to be quite elastic and can respond 
..pidlv to market tore.es. But, as indicated above, the lag in information 
.bout the market tor imperme.blo occupations that require prolonged education 
or training mas cause severe displacements m supply- the number coming out o( 
toe preparatory pipeline cannot be drastically changed on short nonce. People 
who have prepared m allege to become history teachers cannot abruptly qualify 
as engineer.. Uv the time that word ot a current surplus ol history teachers 
and shortage ot engineers reaches student, entering the pipeline and by the 
time the> emerge t rom their educational preparation, the imbalance between 
demand and supplv m these occupations may have been rectified or even reversed 
hence, the oscillation that has often been observed in certain occupations. 

It wii: be interesting to sec whether the recent prol lie rat ion of computer 
oasod occupational information systems {^ti 6, Shatkin, 1 y«U ) will make current 
outlook information much more wLdely used by secondary school and college 
students and thereby tend to damp the oscillations. These systems do not 
contain better information about demand than is now available in the UOH and 
related Department of Labor publications, but there are some signs thai" they 
1u ; l "'Piove the speed ot communication ot such information to students who are 
making educational decisions, plans and commitments. The question is one of 
timels use and understanding ot information, it is hoped that Study I findings 
will shed some U'l.t on tins question. Perhaps also continuing research on 
career luies or trajectories will illuminate the comnon-sense knowledge we 
nave or permeability and transterabi Hty and therefore ot potential supplv. 
Much occupations are likely to be entered from which other occupations 7 
What are the probabilities of entering a given occupation from a given maior 
field' J 

Meanwhile, all ln all, the UUH is a commendable source of state-of-the-art 
information about outlook. Particularly commendable is the recognition of need 
tor an ongoing program of evaluation, research, and development to improve 
procedures. while this program appears to emphasize improvement of projections 
or growtn, one -onders whether this component should receive as much emphasis 
as it does ln tne UOH write-ups. In our observation, many students tend to 
misunderstand growth projections as representing outlook projections. They 
Mil to place such phrases as Much taster than the average tor all occupations, 
or More slowly than the average for all occupations in contexr with the 
number emploved in the occupation and the prospective demand-supply relationship 
■oat is, the. construe rare of growth as representing the demand -supplv relation 
.nip. Lven who i the projected rate of growth is the ^ane tor two occupations 
tne projections ma> have different implications when tne absolute number of 
Persons in the occupation is laige or small— and will certainlv have different 

"ions If the pro)ected demand and/or su PP l> varies. One wonders also 
.her her it would not be useful ro include in the UOH the bureau of Labor 
>:atis lu , estimates (generously shared b, BLS with other resource developers) 
aiau.il number ot openings expected in each occupat'- . 

Pornaps th. nost frustrating problem associated with the 0()H is the 
inc. liable tag between data collection and biennial publ lea t torTTc hedule . 
F-u-, problem applies nor only to outlook, but to other information as well, 
part i._ulurl\ earnings and (unexpectedly) addresses ot 'sources of additional 
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information," Perhaps none is more subject to conspicuous obsolescence than 
wages and salaries. 

Wages and salaries . While the 00 H is a primary source of information on 
outlook, all other information contained in it is second hand. Since some 
other resources derive a great deal of their information on ^uch topics as 
national wages and salaries from the 00H, these resources ai likely to contain 
information that is very much out of date indeed. For e: ampL, the latest 
primary source on earnings for a given occupation — say, a survey conducted by a 
pr r ^ssional association — might contain data two to three years old when 
the 00H goes to press. That edition of the 00 H is then in use for two years. 
A resource lifting the information from the 00H may go unrevised for another 
year or more. During a period of high inflation, with dollar amounts of 
wages and salaries rising rap : dly, such information may be almost ludicrously 
obsolete when it reaches a high c chool studen 

The argument can be made that outdated salary information is of no great 
consequence to students who are not on the verge of entering the labor market: 
the picture may well change even more by the time they are ready, and the 
important thing is that relative levels of different occupations be adequately 
.-presented. This argument has at least two weaknesses: fust, that conspi- 
cuously obsolete information destroys the credibilit> of the resource, and 
second, that when relative levels do change over a five-year period the 
changes are likely to be particularly noteworthy. 

One solution to the problem of obsolescence is to date every bit of 
information on salaries and wages. The difficulty here is that, since surveys 
and other primary sources are not done at the same time for all occupations, 
there will perforce be different dates for different occupations. A student 
may not notice the discrepancy in dates, or may well be confused by such 
asynchronous data and be unable to make appropriate comparisons between 
occupations. The expert — the developer of an information resource should be 
expert in such matters — is much more capable of projecting figures, when 
necessary* to a uniform date. Our experience has been that at a ^lven date 
in one year actual salary figures (based on completed surveys, federal govern- 
ment OS levels, public school t eache rs ' sa la r y schedules, and other such 
primary sources) for the previous calendar year will be available for at 
1 ist a third of the 200-500 occupations most commonly included in well- 

.own career information resources, (The operative date is of course the year 
covered by a survey, not the year in which a survey is published.) Appropriate 
inflation factors for the remaining occupations can be determined from such 
annual series as Bureau of Labor Statistics releases on percentage increases 
for groupings of occupations (e.g., health) and the like. The accuracy of the 
projection procedure should be checked by systematically applying the same 
procedure retrospectively to occupations for which good actual figures are 
available. We have found such projections to be accurate. 

National data on earnings are seldom comprehensive. Thus the QpH and 
other secondary and tertiary resources will often venture an "average," sometimes 
only a range, sometimes a range of "beginning salaries," sometimes a range for 
"experienced workers,** sometimes an estimate for certain subgroups— for example, 
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those employed by government — and so on. Clearly it is not possible to get 
equally accurate data on all facets of earnings associated with every occupation. 
Still, it seeis worth some effort to define facets in a systematic and consistent 
way and then to give the best information available, with full acknowledgement 
of gaps and deficiencies. The categories of earnings should probably include 
the following (whether the base is national, state, or local); beginning, 
median, maximum possibilities, and variation. Each of these is susceptible to 
further detail — for example, variation can be by geographic location, experience, 
education, age, type of employer, and so on, Lach category has obvious 
implications to a student, and one without the others may be misleading. 
Yet information about many of these categories is absent from most resources. 

Values. it was noted earlier that substantial numbers of respondents to 
the school questionnaire were unable to name any resource for information about 
security or job tenure in an occupation, and about opportunities to help 
others. This is not surprising, since most resources have not developed 
procedures for obtaining, developing, and providing information about non- 
pecuniary rewards and satisfactions, except perhaps for activities related to 
interests. Secondary school students who value, for example, such intangibles 
as security, helping others, autonomy, prestige, variety, and leadership may 
look in vain for direct information about opportunities to realize these values 
in various occupations. When inferences made by job analysts are provided (as 
under some of the DOT "temperament" categories), the procedures that have gone 
into structuring the domain, defining the dimensions, and determining the 
ratings of occupations are not sufficiently explicit to be clear and not 
sufficiently undergirded by research to be convincing. Yet the tasks of 
clarification, research and application in this domain are manageable* Proce- 
dures for establishing the structure of the domain (and its independence from 
other domains) in terms that are relevant to students have been described 
elsewhere (Katz, 1963, Norris & Katz, 1970, Katz, 1974, Chapman, Katz, Norris, h 
Pears, 1977), and procedures have also been described in practical detail for 
defining each dimension, defining scale points on each dimension, and rating 
occupations on the scales (Pears & Weber, rev, 1980). 

A suggestion . More could be done, however, in the way of first-hand data 
collection. hero we may note the custom, common to many resource developers, 
of using reviewers who are particularly knowledgeable about an occupation to 
check all the information going into the resource about that occupation. An 
important additional procedure could build on this custom; it would entail 
periodic surveys of a more extended panel of people in each occupation — indeed 
a representative sample of pa r t ic i pan t -obse rve rs who would serve not just to 
check information but to help collect and develop it* While this might be too 
expensive an enterprise for most resource developers to take on singly, it 
could be managed as a cooperative ventur* . Sampling and data collection could 
be handled by a single agency; the questionnaire could include a body of common 
items, with all developers sharing costs and responses. Each developer could 
also be allowed a limited number of additional items for a surcharge and would 
be the sole recipient of the responses to them. In this way, no one approach 
would be favored. Developers would be able to get the unique information they 
want economically, by piggy-backing it on the common information they all want. 
They would have more of a voice in national data collection, instead of having 
to take or leave the outcome of whatever kinds of data some agency of the 
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Department of Labor decides to collect and interpret and whatever procedures it 
uses. The lead role in establishing such a cooperative venture could probably 
best be undertaken by NOICC* 

6* Cost s 

Costs of resources are not easily determined. Purchase prices, subscrip- 
tions, or rentals of publications, audiovisual equipment and media, computer 
hardware and licenses, microfiche ) needlesorts, and so on are only one component 
of cost. Another major component is staff time required. A computer system or 
publication that can be used independently by students is less expensive than 
one that requires considerable staff assistance. Space and other overhead 
costs are also difficult to isolate, yet are likely to vary considerably. Cost 
should also be a function of use. If a school purchases or leases a computer 
terminal and pays an annual license fee for unlimited access to a computerized 
information system, the total cost will be the same whether the terminal 
remains idle for six Out of the seven hours a day it is available, or is used 
continuously. But the difference in cost per student hour of use would be 
enormous. In the same way, publications, audiovisual materials, and the rest 
are less costly per unit of use if they are used frequently than if they gather 
dust through desuetude. 

This is to suggest that costs can be compared across resources only 
by looking at the frequency of use within each school, as well as at the 
total expenditures involved. An illustration of how this can be done for 
computer systems appears in Katz and Shatkin (1980). It is not possible to do 
this kind of calculation for each resource independently of its use on a 
school-by-school basis. In general, however, it seems clear that nothing is so 
costly, if this approach to accounting is accepted, as a resource that is 
unused. That represents wasted money. 

The rate of counselor use, as well as direct student use, is important, 
since counselors themselves are identified as a significant source of informa- 
tion for students. Of all the formal apparatus of occupational information 
in the schools, it seems from the questionnaires that the 00 H ts the most 
widely used nationally for the greatest variety of purposes. Although it 
has weaknesses and gaps, as indicated above, it appears capable of meeting a 
wide variety of needs. If a school could not afford any additional resources, 
the one indispensable resource would be the 00H . 

A final comment on costs is that all real costs should be considered, 
not just cash charges to the school. If, for example, state or federal 
funds contribute to the support of any resource, this subsidy should not 
be ignored in comparing costs of different resources. 

7. Effects 

Since effects of guidance resources are the subject of Study 2, and 
previous studies have been described in the Review of the Literature (Shatkin, 
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Weber, & Chapman, i960) and by Katz & Shatkin (1980), this topic will be passed 
over here. One comment, however, may be made: It is extremely difficult to 
disentangle the effects of resources per se from the total school context in 
which their use is embedded. When school staff choose a given resource and are 
committed to its effective use, there is a good chance that it will be effective 
That is, its effectiveness will usually depend as much on the enthusiasm and 
active participation of the staff as on its inherent qualities. Thus we have 
been much concerned, in visiting schools for Study 2, to get some information 
on the extent of staff commitment to use of occupational information. We 
suspect that "school effects" may outweigh the effects of specific resources. 

8. Rationales for Intervention 

Underlying the development of each resource must be some sense of how it 
is going to be used by students in making their career decisions. Occupational 
information is not meant to stand in isolation. Depending on how active or 
passive the resource is, it is an intervention or aid m a process. The theory 
underlying that process may be implicit or explicit. In any case, somehow the 
information is expected to tie m with a comprehensive program of guidance. It 
is one component of a model of guidance for career decision making. Furthermore 
as it exists m secondary schools, It is one component of education. Thus, the 
effects of guidance on career decision making may be likened to the effects of 
instruction on learning. 

Guidance resembles instruction m that it aims to foster the acquisition 
of knowledge, the development of understanding, and the mastery of competencies. 
It differs, however, in that a substantial portion of the knowledge must be 
provided by the learner. In guidance, the learner is part of the content. 
Career decisions depend largely on the values, interests, and abilities of the 
decision-maker, so it is essential to bring the student's "latent knowledge" 
(as Socrates calls it) of these characteristics into explicit awareness and 
express ion . 

A further distinction lies in a comparison of the purposes of education 
and guidance (Katz, 196b): Education purports to deal primarily with the 
"unlversals" in the culture, while guidance is concerned with the "alternatives. 
This dichotomy is not just a distinction, it also suggests an interaction: 

If the role of education is to transmit the culture, the role 
of guidance is to help the individual come to terms with the 
cul ture --that is, to see himself in the culture. But first he 
must see the culture in himself. Thus his first question should 
be, "Where have my values come from 7 " His second, "Where are they 
taking me 7 " (Katz, 1963, p. 22) 

Guidance, then, is one of the most highly individualized components of 
education. It has emerged from such phenomena as the division of labor in 
society and respect for individual differences. It recognizes that different 
people have different needs, values, circumstances, backgrounds, preferences, 
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abilities, interests, plans, developmental rates, and styles and that these 
differences affect the options that are available to them, the choices they 
make, and the processes by which they reach decisions. 

Career guidance procedures typically (from Parsons, 1909, to the present) 
include attention to three major topics. Activities devoted to appraisal of 
the cl. en t loom large in most (but not all) guidance programs. Another major 
component is generally information about options . A third has to do with the 
evaluation of options, often involving paradigms or strategies for decision- 
making. To these may be added planning for appropriate action--ways of implemen- 
ting decisions. Competencies in these four areas may be said to comprise the 
"curriculum" for career guidance (Katz, 1973). 

A prior question that may help to differentiate mouels of guidance has to 
do with underlying philosophy and rationale: Out of what set of beliefs about 
human nature and the world of work have various systems evolved 7 On what basis 
do the interventions rest 7 What needs do they attempt to meet 7 What objectives 
are sought 7 These components of guidance for career dec is 1 on-maki ng--ra tionale , 
appraisal, information, planning, and s t rat egy — wa r ran t some amplification. 

Rationale . It is generally recognized that society ^nd the individual 
both have a stake in career decisions. Society wants its work done well. It 
craves excellence, as Gardner (1961) has said, in plumbers and philosophers 
lest neither pipes nor theories hold water. There are high economic and social 
costs for incompetence. Society also hopes for a nice balance between supply 
and demand in labor markets, one that will avoid both high costs and high 
unemployment. Society is also concerned with equity — equal opportunity for 
access and socioeconomic mobility. These objectives are frequently also in the 
interest of individuals. By the same token, matters of paramount importance to 
the individual — such as success and satisfaction in work — generally are benefits 
also to society. There is, nevertheless, often a certain tension between the 
societal stake and the individual stake in the rules that govern selection and 
choice at various transition points. 

As in any transaction, there are overlapping interests but also some 
elements of competition or conflict between social and individual needs, 
Government, for example, tends to focus on manpower models. To the extent 
that government policy dictates a planned economy, individual freedom of 
choice tends to he restricted. The USSR represents an extreme example of 
such restriction according to manpower needs: for instance, access to educational 
institutions is severely limited, and"educat lonal priorities are largely 
determined by the production goals of the state." (Rutkevich, 1969). In the 
United States, manpower policy has relied more on incentives than on restraints. 
In the 1950's, the National Defense tuucation Act, which provided for an 
unprecedented expansion of guidance services in education, was prompted largely 
by the federal government's perception of an urgent need to recruit able 
students for engineering and the sciences, More recent federal funding tor 
guidance has emphasized reduction of unemployment (e.g., the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Pro jects Act of 1977) and has ca 1 1 ed for spec la 1 attention to 
"improve the match of youth career desires with available and anticipated labor 
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demand" (the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978). 
Thus the extensive guidance apparatus now in place has been supported as a 
means of inducing youth to adapt to societal needs and conditions and presumably 
thereby to ameliorate their own status. Government intervention was deemed 
necessary because the labor market was regarded as too slow or inefficient to 
accomplish these aims. 

This manpower approach to meeting national priorities for certain occupa- 
tions through guidance often appears to assume that a single optimization rule 
applies to both the societal and the individual stake. The major premise seems 
to be that requirements, qualifications, and rewards are distributed along 
parallel scales. The rule then is to select the best qualified people for the 
highest priority until the quota is met, then work down the list to fill the 
nex : highest priority, and so on. Rewards would presumably be set (either by 
government dictate or by market forces) in line with priorities. This parallel- 
ism between individual and societal benefits is readily achieved if the only 
rewards of concern are earnings and attained status, generally defined so as to 
be highly correlated, as by Jencks et al. (1979). In this case, occupational 
choice and membership is a zero-sum game (as indicated by the title of the 
Jencks et al. book, Who Gets Ahead 7 ). "Winners" and "losers" are aJ " assumed 
to be striving to place as "high" as possible; altitude" is the so ± criterion. 

Another view is that requirements, qualifications, and rewards are 
multidimensional. A selection rule to maximize societal benefits, then, 
might be analogous to minimizing the sum of squared differences between qualifi- 
cations and requirements. But if rewards and satisfactions are also multidimen- 
sional, parallelism between societal and individual benefits may be absent. 
Va riation in the importance attached to each dimension by different individuals 
means that they can "win" in different ways . They may then have stronger and 
more variable incentives than those associated with meeting manpower requirements. 
Thus manpower models are not optimal for individual benefits when (1) individuals 
are mult i potent la 1 , (I) individuals vary considerably in their values, (3) 
occupational requirements are flexible, and (4) opportunities for rewards and 
satisfactions tend to vary considerably from one occupation to another. So 
the fact that more people persevere in wanting to farm or teach history 
than our present and projected labor markets appear able to accommodate may be 
attributed in part to lack of information or to skepticism about the validity 
of outlook information, but may also in part reflect the gap between societal 
and individual values. No t wi t hs tand ing the biological, economic, social, and 
psychological limitations on freedom, individuals still cherish their remnants 
of autonomy in making career decisions. They seek opportunities and options 
that provide satisfaction relevant primarily to their own values. Willingness 
to incur some level of risk is often part of this interaction between values, 
sat isfact ions, and probabilities of entry. An approach to guidance that aims 
to foster individual freedom starts by recognizing that 

within whatever constraints are allowed by being a member of 
the human species, having inherited a given set of genes, being 
brought up in a certain culture, and being subjected to selected 
arrays of reinforcements, most young men and women seem to want to 



become as independent as possible. They seem to want to use as 
much space as is left them for making their own decisions, for 
determining their own behavior — even those who decide to become 
behaviorists. (Kats, 1974, p. 44) 

A proponent of this approach goes on to recognize that freedom without 
competence is frustrating. Freedom and ignorance are an ill-fated pair. 
Information about risks is an important component of the trade-offs that 
must be made between probable risks and valued rewards. Collecting and 
interpreting information and providing structures and strategies for its 
use are functions appropriate for professional intervention. But the outcomes 
of this process depend on individual values. To use professional competence to 
dictate the content of a person's decision is presumptuous. But 

Without directing the content of an individual's choice, we 
do think we can help him In the process of choosing. This 
emphasis on process does not pretend to insure the "right" 
choice — except insofar as the right choice is defined as an 
informed and rational choice. Our bias— our conv ic t ion--is 
Chat in education enlightened processes are intrinsically 
important. Therefore, we bend our efforts to increase the 
student's understanding of the factors involved in choice 
(imperfect though our own understanding may be) so that he can 
take responsibility for his own decision-making, examine 
himself and explore his options in a systematic and comprehen- 
sive way, take purposeful action in testing hypotheses 
about himself in various situations and exercise flexibility 
in devising alternate plans. 

In short, we don't want to play the decision-making game for 
him. We want to help him master the strategies for rational 
behavior in the face of uncertainty so that he can play the 
game effectively himself. (Katz, 1974, p. 68) 



are 



Manpower models of selection and guidance have the effect of erecting 
barriers and limiting access at relatively early stages in careers. They i 
dedicated to preventing failure, waste, and inefficiency in admission to 
training or preparation. Concepts of equity through compensatory education and 
selection are alien to this model but not to current social policy. So recent 
compensatory models (including special educational provisions and affirmative 
action") aim to wipe out barriers, especially those that in the past have been 
associated with discrimination against minorities, women, and he handicapped. 
The thrust of these programs has been not only against discriminatory practices 
in selection but also against another constraint on equal access— the lack of 
appropriate information. Thus the first component of equal access has been 
legislative and administrative programs to make more opportunities available. 
The second has been guidance to make people aware of opportunities and aware of 
their own capabilities, interests, and values as these characteristics relate 
to options. The first is directed against external barriers. Guidance is 
directed against internalized barriers. 
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This is an important distinction. Despite the emphasis In federal support 
of guidance to reduce unemployment, it is important to note that guidance does 
not create jobs. Guidance, along with compensatory and affirmative action 
programs, may affect the distribution of certain segments of the population in 
various occupations- Such programs coulo also reduce structural unemployment, 
particularly in a tight labor market, but are unlikely to have much effect on 
the magnitude of unemployment in loose labor markets. Thus the argument that 
any approach to guidance can reduce general unemployment is a weak one, contin- 
gent on relatively rare circumstances. 

Appra l sa 1 . The questions of whether to appraise individual characteristics, 
which ones to appraise, and how to appraise them are answered variously in 
different approaches to guidance. Logically, these answers should be linked to 
rationale, and usually are. £ven when appraisal is not incorporated as part of a 
guidance system, there is generally an assumption that it has already taken 
place or will take place somehow at some time. Aoiong the individual attributes 
that are often considered important for guidance are aptitudes, abilities and 
accomplishments, interests, values, physical handicaps, financial resources, 
attitudes, and temperaments. 

Each of these domains is represented in some guidance system, although 
it is difficult to say whether any system includes them all- Nomenclature 
is sometimes fuzzy — for example, temperaments, values, and interests may 
be operationally defined to overlap and mingle. 

Space is not available to try to resolve these perseverant "jingle 
and "jangle phenomena here. It should be noted, however, that distinctions 
between sometimes-confused domains have been clearly comprehended and readily 
used in career decision-making by 8th- and 9th-grade students (Shimberg j Katz, 
1962), have been spelled out operationally at the item and inventory level 
(Katz, 1 969), and have been suostantiated through factor analysis of test and 
inventory scores (Norris 6 Katz, 1970). The tenor of such distinctions may be 
suggested by the following excerpt: 

If needs are regarded as basic motivating forces, values may 
refer to characteristic outer expressions and culturally 
influenced manifestations of needs. They are te leolog ica 1 1 y 
described, in terms of the satisfying goal or desired state 
that is sought rather than in terms of the motivating drive, 
on the one hand, or specific instrumental actions, on the 
other hand. More specifically, values represent feelings 
(and Judgments] about outcomes or results, such as the 
importance, purpose, or worth of an [option). Interests 
apply to the differentiated means by which the valued 
goal may be reached. They are concerned with satisfactions 
inherent primarily in the process rather than in the outcome 
of an activity. Thus, altruism and high income may be (often 
conflicting) occupational values. How one likes to help 
people or make money — by talking to groups, or repairing 
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machinery, or solving mathematical problems—expresses 
occupational interest. 

Confusion occasionally appears ... because the concept of 
interest— in the sense of engaging in an activity that is 
intrinsically enjoyable—may be more or less highly valued by 
various individuals.... In other words, the importance to an 
individual of doing work that is intrinsically interesting— as 
compared, say, with work chat pays a high salary or work that 
helps others— is an indication of his values. The particular 
clusters of activities that he finds intrinsically appealing 
are an indication of his interests. 

The dimensions of interests, then, should not be mingled— in 
conception or in measurement —wit h the dimensions of values. 
Interest measures may be expected to identify and classify the 
activities that an individual finds intrinsically interesting. 
Such measures will not generally predict his global satisfaction 
in various options; they can predict only the satisfaction of his 
interests. When an individual has decided which clusters of 
activities are intrinsically interesting, he must still decide how 
much importance he wants to attach to satisfying intrinsic activity 
interest— compared, say, with such other occupational value 
dimensions as altruism, wealth, autonomy, and so on. For this 
comparison, a measure of his values is appropriate. Measures of 
values permit, ultimately, explicit prediction of the total 
satisfaction that he may derive from various options, provided 
that the instrumentality of each option in respect to each value 
can be rated. (Katz, 1969, p. 461) 

Guidance models differ in the extent to which they make or recognize 
such distinctions between domains and also in the attention or emphasis 
they give to any domain. 

In appraisal for guidance, confusion also prevails over the dimensions 
withir each domain. There may be consensus on some factors used to represent a 
given domain, and considerable divergence on others. To illustrate from the 
domain of interests, sometimes so-called interest categories refer to occupa- 
tional clusters ('-engineering, physical sciences, mathematics, and architecture' 
sometimes to types of activities ("persuasive"), sometimes to the objects of 
activities ("plants and animals"), sometimes to the purpose of activities 

("protective"), sometimes to the setting of activities ( "industrial" ). 

Developers of some systems appear to be either totally baffled or quite unper- 
turbed by this chaotic stat , sometimes they do not even trv to choose between 
divergent or anomalous dime ions. When they do, the divergence on interest 
dimensions is as wide as the extant standardized inventories. Of course, 
even when there is conceptual agreement on a dimension (say, scientific 
interest), different measures may give somewhat different results. 
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In guidance generally, standardized measures of aptitudes and interests 
have long been used. A number of factor analytic studies have identified 
certain reference factors that are useful in defining common and unique 
constructs embodied in the various measures. Still, a cursory glance at 
batteries and instruments shows that, aside from traditional aptitude tests 
(e.g., verbal and quantitative), there is little tendency towards convergence 
among those currently published and in wide use. Thus interest inventories 
may have over 100 empirically derived occupational scales, or 6 or 10 or 11 or 
24 analytically or logically derived scales. Even when two inventories produce 
equal numbers of scales, the names of the scales and the constructs they 
represent will vary. Thus different instruments define the domain of interests 
differently. Similar observations hold for appraisal in the domain of values, 
and in other domains. 

In addition to standardized tests or inventories, clients 1 own ratings 
are often used--somet lmes quite formally, as in questionnaires or workbooks, 
sometimes informally, as in interviews with a counselor. To make such ratings, 
clients — instead of responding to many items that comprise a scale, with 
responses aggregated into a score on each scale--make a single response to a 
definition or representation of the sense of the scale. 

Finally, "expert" appraisals often come into play, as counselors, admissions 
officers, and others make their ratings of clients* characteristics. 

Information. Previous sections on scope, content, structure, style, 
and procedures have described how information may be collected, organized, 
interpreted, analyzed, and prepared for use. 

In general, although the domains of appraisal and information are not 
isomorphic, topics included and emphasized in the information component 
of most (but far from all) comprehensive guidance programs tend to reflect 
those in the appraisal component of the same programs. 

St ra tegles . Many approaches to guidance do not include an explicit 
decision-making component. Implicit in them is often the notion that students 
can somehow put together appraisal and information, perhaps through unstructured 
contemplation of the options, or "gut feelings." Such approaches reflect a 
vague sense that there should be some kind of match between the students' 
characteristics and the attributes of the occupations or other options chosen. 

Other approaches provide explicit algorithms for winnowing and evaluating 
options. These may include regression analysis, discriminant analysis, or 
other decision rules, all of which are described in the context of comparisons 
between models in Katz & Shatkin (1980). 

In view of the nearly universal tendency for computerized guidance systems 
to provide a capability for structured search, it is important to emphasize 
here a distinction between strategies for structured search and for decision- 
making. In the former, a list of occupations that meet certain specifications 
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is generated. Such a list does not in itself provide a strategy for decision- 
making. It is no more than a set of options suggested for consideration. All 
specifications used have equal weight. In a similar w ay, all options in the 
data base are screened on a "go-no go" basis. A useful algorithm for decision- 
making, on the other hand, would permit the spe- 4.fications to be weighted 
according to their importance, and the options would be rated on each attribute 
corresponding to the specifications. Then, the algorithm can produce an index 
of utility for each option by summing the products of its ratings and the 
student's weights denoting the importance of each specification. These indexes 
of utility take the student a giant stride further towards decision than do 
mere lists of occupations that "qualify" for further consideration. They can 
also serve to teach a process of decision-making which is capable of extended 
application. 

Planning . Logically, planning of steps to enter an o<-~upation would 
appear to follow the decision about which occupation one wants to enter- 
There is, however, some force to the argument that plans and decisions form a 
feedback loop. Sometimes a detailed appreciation of steps prerequisite or 
recommended for entry gives rise to second thoughts about one's resources for 
implementing a decision. Of course, requirements for entry are incorporated in 
most information systems. But these requirements are likely to be stated in 
general terms. They do not have the impact of step by step planning. It is 
one thing to see that a Bachelor's degree in engineering is required. But a 
detailed listing of programs and courses that would have to be taken to complete 
that degree may give the client pause. Also, as Freedman and Dutka (1980) 
point out, a mere listing of alternative pathways often fails to make clear 
which one is preferred or more likely to be productive. Furthermore, planning 
involves knowledge not only of the requirements for entry into an occupation, 
but also of available resources and assistance, such as special tutoring, 
financial aid, and the like. 

Models of Guidance for Career Decision-Making 

Designation of three of the topics _jst discussed owes a debt — like 
much else in the field of guidance — to the pioneering work of Frank Parsons at 
the dawn of the vocational guidance movement. In Choosing a Vocation (published 
posthumously in 1909) Parsons invoked a triad of activities that he believed 
should comprise vocational guidance: analysis of the individual, study of 
occupational information, and "true reasoning" to establish connections between 
the other two domains (Parsons, 1909). On the face of it, this does not seem 
far removed from many current trait-matching conceptualizations of the guidance 
process. But as pointed out in Katz and Shatkin (1980), Parson's application of 
these activities put major emphasis on information and advice from a knowledge- 
able and wise person — the counselor. 

Katz and Shatkin (1980) go on to compare four distinct models that represent 
differences m rationale, appraisal, occupational information, strategy for 



decision-making, prerequisites for effectiveness and criteria for evaluation. 
The chart summarizing those models reproduced as Table 39, is repeated here as 
a matter of convenience; it is not, however, a substitute for the accompanying 
text, which is incorporated here by reference, The four models are (A) Parsons, 
(B) Selection for Success, (C) Resemblance to Membership, and (D) Developing 
Understanding and Competence in career decision-making (COM). 

While theory in the field of guidance for career dec i s ion -maki ng seems to 
have moved under the umbrella of D, with emphasis on developing individual 
freedom, understanding, competence, and satisfaction, bringing to bear techniques 
of information-processing and decision theory (cf. Pi t z & Karren, 1980), it is 
the impression of the authors that most information resources today still tend 
to fall under B and C. 



Summa r y 

In this chapter, we have considered a number of ways in which occupational 
information resources vary, have made some analyses of their validities, and 
have ventured critical judgments about their quality. We have reported some 
aspects of quality from the perspective of school guidance and career education 
staffs, a few from the perspective of students, and many others from the 
perspective of logical analysis. In short, we have examined various facets of 
the major resources from various points of view. To summarize the results of 
this examination would be repetitive; to synthesize them nay be impossible, 
perhaps instead we may comment on a few of the highlights for selected classi- 
fication variables. 

Scope, Content, and Perceived Usefulness 

Since counselors indicate that they direct students, to occupational 
information (Question 4, School Que s t i onna i re , see Table 49, Chapter V) and 
indeed see such referrals as the most effective method of getting students to 
use occupational information (Question 2, see Table 82, Chapter X), one signifi- 
cant classification variable is their perception of the usefulness of various 
resources for various purposes and topics* 

First, it is noteworthy that school respondents (mostly guidance counselors) 
tended to identify such a small number of resources for a wide variety of 
purposes and topics. In absolute terms, the OQH was by far the most frequently 
chosen resource. This is not surprising, since the 00 H was most frequently 
present. But even in relative terms — that is, the proportion of respondents 
choosing a given resource when that resource was available in their school--the 
OOH tended to be very popular, usually second only to computer-based information 
systems. The latter were present in a relatively small proportion of the 
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schools, almost certainly a biased sample, and represent a certain degree of 
conspicuous commitment . Thus the frequency with which a computer-based system 
was chosen for various purposes and topics must be interpreted with due 
caution. We must also wonder how this choice by counselors squ.' ies with 
the indication that terminals were in use only a fraction of the time they were 
available. Nevertheless, the degree to which computer-based systems were 
preferred by counselors is, on Che face of it, quite impressive. 

Gaps, real and perceived . The failure of resources to be chosen with 
great frequency when they appeared to be appropriate is also noteworthy. 
For example, one would expect courses in career planning, occupational units in 
Subject classes, and career days to show up very frequently for the purpose of 
arousing students 1 interests in exploring occupational information generally. 
Why didn't they 7 Perhaps more to the point, in which schools have they been 
successfully used for this purpose, and what differentiates such schools from 
the others? Similarly, why did publications from professional associations, 
books on single occupations, and audiovisual materials turn up so infrequently 
as sources of detailed information about an occupation with which students are 
already familiar 7 Audiovisual materials did appear with substantial frequency 
(although not greater than computer-based systems) as resources for poor 
readers, but an even greater number of respondents were at a loss to designate 
any_ resource for this purpose. Why did respondents tend to avoid mentioning 
career days, site tours, and other observational and experiential resources 
not dependent on reading? Why did they also neglect first-hand observation 
and experiential activities as resources for learning about the work environments 
in various occupations 7 Why were conferences with community representatives — 
although readily available — disregarded as 3 source of information on up-to-date 
local wage and salary information 7 

Other perceived gaps — besides materials for poor readers — were also 
notable and generally unexceptionable. substantial proportions of respondents 
named no resource for occupational information on such topics as security 
and job tenure, opportunities for helping others, accessibility of occupations 
to the handicapped, up-to-date local wage and salary data, and lists of titles 
meeting multiple specifications. 

Most valuable resources . Respondents 1 designation of the OOH and computer- 
based systems as the most frequently preferred resources (of those available) 
for a variety of purposes and topics was confirmed by their over-all evaluation. 
Computer-based systems were also favored as a resource to be added if budgets 
permitted. (The OOH does not appear here because of a ceiling effect: it is 
already ubiqui t ous . ) 

There is ample evidence, then, that on this classification variable — 
respondents 1 perception of usefulness for a variety of purposes (scope) 
and topics (content) — the OOH and the computer-based systems are the exemplars, 
although they are also seen to leave serious gaps in scope and content. 



Standard and Fluid 



Further classification on content is provided by checklists- Tables 
10 and ii for specific publications, 11 and 13 for specific computer-based systems, 
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and 15 for three VIEW systems. Such lengthy checklists ar*. too cumbersome to 
continue through an extensive classification system for all resources. But 
seeking to reduce the array of resources suggests another classification 
variable: Those just mentioned can ail be called standard resources, in the 
sense what each resource is essentially the same wherever it is used — that is, 
the same information is circulated in standard form to all schools using the 
QOH , the POT, CIS, CIS, or a state VIEW. Other resources — such as occupational 
info mation units in classes, work experience, career days, job site tours, and 
conferences with community representatives, counselors, teachers, or parents- 
can be called fluid resources, in the sense that they may take different shapes 
and directions from one school to another. Audiovisual materials tend to be 
bought or rented in various combinations and are therefore collectively fluid, 
even though each specific item is standard. (Since the genus AV was named 
infrequently for any purpose or topic, except for use by poor readers, there 
was no need to consider any specific audiovisual item.) In so far as the fluid 
resources va^y greatly from one school to another, little can be said here 
about their quality* although effects of representative versions of them will 
be considered in Study 2. 

Classification of resources as standard or fluid is particularly t_.eful at 
this point in our review of quality because it offers a way out of the further 
extension of tedious and cumbersome checklists begun in Tables 10-15. The way 
out it to reduce the number of resources considered on additional classification 
variables* Previous classification by availability and usefulness, followed by 
classification as standard or fluid, permits a sharp cut in the number of 
resources to oe classified on the remaining variables. In short, sequential 
rather than concurrent classification has allowed the remainder of this review 
to focus mainly on the OOH, the DOT , Gib, and CIS — all standard resources that 
were regarded as most useful and valuable for a variety of purposes and topics. 

Structure 

Structure determines the nature of the linkages between individual character- 
istics and occupational attributes. Publications, like the 00 H and the DOT , 
permit occupations and topics to be accessed in fixed linear order. For 
example, occupations are clustered according to a single cnaracteristic or a 
fixed set of characteristics. Computer systems allow for more flexible access, 
occupations can be clustered according to any set of specifications chosen by 
the user (from whatever dimensions are incorporated in the system). In other 
words, a given occupation is not destined always to be associated with a 
certain array of other occupations: It can move from one cluster to another, 
depending on the specifications for search. A computer system also allows 
topics to be addressed in a more flexible sequence. The recent Department of 
Labor publication, Guide to Occupational Exploration (a supplement to the DOT), 
serves to illustrate the perils of fixed clusters accessed through a hierarchic 
structure. Since occupations may overlap in some attributes and differ in 
others, no single structure or classification system is satisfactory* A more 
rational structure with flexible access also makes allowance for the lack of 
isomorphism between the domains of individual differences and the domains of 
occupational attributes. The linkages between interests and activities, 
between abilities and requirements, between values and opportunities for 
rewards and satisfactions are useful but far from a perfect fit ("not like a 
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square peg in a square hole, but more like the fit of a person to a park 
bench"). Therefore simplistic linkages (such as are made by the DOT , GIS, and 
CIS) based on dichotomous categories such as "having" or "not leaving" a given 
attribute are often misleading, particularly since an "occupation" is itself a 
central tendency, a generalization in which some information is lost for the 
sake of a gain in suiaaary power. Of the resources considered, the G0£ is most 
explicit about its own structure. None of the resources, however, goes 
beyond attempting to make a particular match between individual and occupational 
characteristics at a given time; that is, none tries to help dec is ion-make rs 
understand principles of structure that they can apply on their owr , "off 
line , " as it were. 



Style 

In one feature of style, interactivity, computer~based systems are generally 
superior to publications. Neither CIS nor CIS, however, would rank at the top 
of a scale of interactivity* Both are somewhat cumbersome in requiring reference 
to off-line codes rather than conducting all communication on line. Structured 
search for occupations that meet students* specifications is the most interactive 
c eature of each. In direct access the computer serves as a page turner. Use 
of a teletype terminal for CIS and CIS slows down communication to about i 
fourth of the common capabilities of a cathode-ray tube terminal. It encumbers 
the student with a considerable amount of dead time waiting for a message to be 
typed out. It also precludes use of graphics. 

Although the 00 H is quite readable and provides some pictures, none of 
the materials considered here can be classified as vivid or memorable. No 
trace of imagination or humor is to be seen. 

The computer-based systems are slightly more comprehensi bie than the 
publications, according to students* responses, but the majority of students 
who used any of these resources said they did not find the information hard to 
understand. 



Procedures 



Procedures can be classified in terms of the extent to which they are 
explicit, logically consistent, supported by research, thorough, discriminating 
in choice of sources, and timely. The DOT merits good marks on most of these 
variables for procedures that underlie the definitions. For example, the 
Handbook for Analyzing Jobs spells out explicitly ways of observing and defining 
jobs, and the resultant definitions are both concise and consistent, although 
one can cavil at decisions about which titles to include. More serious criti- 
cisms are directed at the hierarchic scales representing levels of skill in 
dealing with Data, People, and Things. These scales are inconsistent, lacking 
parallelism, and could be improved by telescoping into three levels, by adding 
a higher skill to the Things category, and by developing a comprehensive 
thesaurus of verbs for work activities at each level in each category. 

The supplement on interests (the GOE ) and data display tape on aptitudes 
and temperaments warrant even more severe criticism. Both the interest and 
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temperament domains are ill-conceived and Ill-defined. While the recent 
revision ( GQE ) corrects the absurdity of bipolar Interest dimensions, logical 
and semantic confusion persists. Placing each occupation categorically in a 
single interest field rather than rating it on a continuous scale, and thereby 
allowing it to appear in more than one field, reveals an egregious oversimplifi- 
cation and misconception of the relationship between human interests and 
occupational activities. 

No rationale is given for the construction of the temperaments domain. 
Some of the dimensions are badly confused — to the extent that language in the 
definition of one dimension overlaps the title of another. Both CIS and CIS 
mindlessly mingle, mangle, and merge temperaments from the DOT Data Display 
Tape , thereby making a bad situation worse. 

The derivation of the DOT aptitude categories, unlike the temperament 
dimensions, is clear, derived essentially from the GATB dimensions. While 
fault can be found with USTES procedures for deriving OAP f s — particularly the 
use of multiple cutting scores — they represent for the most part a reasonable 
compromise between scientific rigor and pragmatic expedience. (A more fundamental 
reservation would apply to the utility of the GATB measures tor guidance as 
opposed to selection.) Unfortunately, the massive research base for GATB is 
largely abandoned or compromised in the PUT tape, which is used by both CIS and 
CIS. The consequence is that judgments of the kind and level of aptitude 
required to "qualify" for various occupations often run counter to the research 
data reported by USTES. CIS also defines the aptitude domain differently under 
direct access from the way it is defined under structured search. VIEW systems 
also construe "aptitude" chaotically. Procedures for defining and applying 
constructs of aptitude are, in short, lacking in rigor, clarity, consistency, 
and logic in all these resources* 

Just as the DOT has been a major source for information on job definitions, 
physical demands, working conditions (all of which it handles well), aptitudes, 
temperaments, interests, and levels of skill in Data, People, Things (in all of 
which it is deficient), the QOH has been the major source of information about 
outlook. While projections of growth for specific occupations have been 
moderately accurate for large occupations, less so for small ones, the major 
component of demand is the replacement rate rather than growth. This being the 
case, it would seem appropriate to deemphasize projected growth rates m 00 H 
write-ups (which a r e now somewhat misleading) in favor of focus on total number 
of openings expected in each occupation. Improved procedures are clearly 
needed for the supply side. But in general the QOH is a commendable source of 
state-of-the-art information about outlook, particularly in view of its apparent 
commitment to improved procedures. Of the classification variables mentioned 
at the beginning of this section, the most troublesome is timeliness. The 
biennial publication schedule plus the inevitable lag between data collection 
and publication makes for often tantalizing obsolescence, not only in outlook 
but also in such data as earnings and the addresses of "sources of additional 
information." Greater thoroughness in providing information about various 
facets of earnings is also needed* Insufficient use has been made by all of 
these resources of procedures established elsewhere for obtaining, analyzing, 
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developing, and providing information about nonpecuniary rewards and satisfac 
tions associated with occupations. An additional approach to data collection 
has been suggested in the concluding section of the discussion of procedures. 



Costs 

Special attention is paid to cost as a function of use. Nothing is so 
costly as a resource that gathers dust through desuetude. It appears from the 
questionnaire responses that the 00 H is the most widely used resource nationally 
for the greatest variety of purposes and topics. It is also probably the least 
expensive of all resources. If a school could not afford anything else, the 
one indispensable affordable resource would be the 00H . 



Effects 

Since effect? of resources are the subject of Study 2, they are passed 
over in this paper. Effects can include several dimensions: attitudes, 
knowledge, competencies, behaviors. It is difficult to disentangle effects of 
resources per f*e from the total school context in which their use is embedded: 
"school" effects may be expected often to outweigh the effects of specific 
resources . 



Rationales for Intervention 

Information is one component of a model of guidance for career decision 
making, which in turn depends on \n underlying rationale of guidance and 
philosophy of education, which derive in their turn from social and cultural 
norms. It is nec ary to attend not only to the common benefits but also to 
the tensions that occur be:ween the societal stake and the individual stake in 
the rules that govern selection and choice at various transition points in 
career development. Social concerns include competence and productivity in 
work, a nice balance between supply and demand in labor markets, equity for 
access and mobility. Individual concerns focus on rewards and satisfactions 
from work. Manpower models may be more congenial to government poli_y, guidance 
models to individual decision making. Incentives in the former assume a single 
optimization rule for requirements, qualifications, and rewards; in order for 
society to "win," individuals become "winners" and "losers" in a zero-sum game. 
A guidance view when individual concerns are paramount is that requirements, 
qualifications, and rewards are multidimensional: then variation in the 
importance that different individuals attach to different values means that 
they can "win" in different ways. Thus manpower models are not optimal for 
individual benefits when (1) individuals are mult i pot ent l al , (2) they vary 
considerably in their values, (3) occupational requirements are flexible, 
(4) opportunities for rewards and satisfactions tend to vary considerably from 
one occupation to another, and (5) individual autonomy in decision making is 
cherished. The fifth point requires that individuals be informed about rewards 
and risks, be willing to assume responsibility for making their own choices, 
and be able to develop the prerequisite competencies in decision making. 
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Very few resources are explicit about their underlying rationales. But 
the way in which a resource deals with Such components of guidance as appraisal, 
information, strategies, and planning often tends to suggest an implicit model. 
Four such models are explicated, including advice from a wise person, selection 
for success, resemblance to membership, and development of understanding and 
competence in career decision making. Theorists have tended to move in recent 
decades toward the fourth of these, with emphasis on developing individual 
freedom, understanding, and competencies, and on attaining satisfaction from 
work. This model antedates but incorporates research on decision theory and 
information-processing. The computer-based resources reviewed here, however, 
while vague about decision-making strategies, tend in their approach to appraisal 
and information to follow implicitly the models called selection for success 
and resemblance to membership. Not explicitly, for they are at heore t lea 1 ; not 
rigorously, for they shun research methods and data; not consistently, for they 
tend toward expedience and opportunism in their use of the DOT tape. The OOH , 
perhaps eclectic in the breadth of information it includes , leans toward a 
manpower model in its undue emphasis on projected growth rates for outlook. 
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Resources Recommcvtod fur 
Arousing Student Interest in Exploring 
Occupat ional Information 



Resource 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 

K4 Career days, speakers, etc. 

H2 Externally produced AV 

G6 State computer system 

II State or regional microfilm 

G5 GIS 

K2 Occ. units in subject matter 

IC1 Courses in career planning 

CI Career World 

B5 SRA briefs 



classes 



Na t ional 
es t Imat o 

12. 10 
6.29 



70 
22 
60 
39 



3.74 
3,61 
3.12 
2. 78 



Percent based on 
schools with 

resource 



13,5 
9.1 
7.5 
43.7 
10.6 
38.3 
6.2 
9,3 
6.8 
6,4 
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fable 17 



Resources Recommond^u for 
Familiarizing Students with Occupations 



Percent based on 







Na c ional 


schools 


with 




Resource 


es t imat e 


resource 


Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


24 


8A 


26 


2 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


8 


A9 


10 


5 


K4 


Career days, speakers, etc. 


A 


78 


7 


2 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


A 


65 


9 


3 


K2 


Occ. units in subject matter courses 


A 


35 


7 


0 


BA 


Chronicle guidance 


3 


91 


7 


7 


H2 


Externally produced AV 


3 


89 


5 


. 3 


Ah 


Encycl* of careers and voc. guidance 


3 


89 


8 


0 


Kl 


Courses in career planning 


3 


37 


8 


7 


B5 


SRA briefs 


2 


97 


7 


1 




Table 18 



Resources Rrrommcndcd for 
Detailed Information About a Familiar Occupation 



Percent based on 

N.itioiwil schools with 

ReSOUice __.^iLl«Le rc-sorrci 



Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


16 


79 


18 


8 


BA 


Chronicle guidance 


8 


51 


16 


3 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


5 


91 


12 


9 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


4 


97 


6 


1 


G6 


State computer system 


4 


33 


35 


7 


A4 


Encycl. of careers and vocational guidance 


3. 


38 


6 


9 


G5 


CIS 


3. 


30 


30. 


8 


K4 


Career days, speakers, etc. 


2. 


93 


3. 


7 


B5 


SRA briefs 


2. 


90 


6. 


5 


Bll 


Pamphlets of prof, associations 


2. 


59 


1 


9 



ERIC 
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Table 19 



Resources Recommended tor 
Suggesting Unfamiliar Occupations 



Percent based on 
National schools wirh 

Resource e^imdtc resource 



Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


17, 


69 


19 


1 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


6. 


37 


7 


8 


B4 


Chronicle guidance 


3. 


75 


7 


9 


G5 


GIS 


3. 


71 


30 


4 


C6 


State computer system 


3. 


71 


30 


5 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


3 


67 


8 


1 


A4 


Encycl. of careers and voc . guidance 


3 


66 


7 


0 


Ml 


Conferences with counselors 


3 


58 


4 


1 


B5 


SRA briefs 


2 


78 


6 


0 


B2 


Careers, inc. 


2 


58 


6 


8 



9 

ERJC 
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Uble 20 

Resources Reconmended f or 
Poor Readers 



Percent based on 
National schools with 

Resource estimate resource 



H2 Externally produced AV 15.18 21.8 

II State or regional microfilm 4.46 10.0 

Ml Conferences with counselors 4,40 4.4 

K4 Career days 4.l6 5.7 

Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 3.80 3.9 

CI Career World 3.20 7,1 

G6 State computer system 2.97 23.9 

B5 SRA briefs 2. 79 7.6 

82 Careers, inc. 2.77 8.1 

G5 CIS 2.36 20.9 
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T*ble 21 



Resources Recoiranended for 
Selection of Suitable Programs by College-Bound Students 



Percent based on 
Vatxonal schools with 

es t tma te resource 



Fl 


College directories by occupation 


40 


83 


58.1 


Ml 


Conferences with counselors 


6. 


15 


6.5 


G5 


CIS 


5 


63 


51.8 


F2 


Vocational school directories 


4. 


09 


5. 7 


G6 


State computer system 


3. 


34 


30.0 


F4 


Other educational directories 


3. 


22 


28. 9 


Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


3. 


10 


2.9 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


2. 


01 


5.0 


K4 


Career days, speakers, etc. 


1. 


78 


2.0 


B4 


Chronicle guidance 


1. 


48 


2.7 



ERIC 
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Table 22 



Resources Recommended for Helping Noncollege-Bound 
Students Select Programs 



Resource 



Nat ional 
estimate 



Percent based on 
schools with 
resource 



F2 


Vocational school directories 


37. 


Al 


Ml 


Conferences with counselors 


6. 


82 


G6 


State computer system 


3. 


62 


Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


3 


59 


G5 


GIS 


3 


26 


FA 


Other educational directories 


2 


95 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


2 


60 


K4 


Career days 


1 


50 


AA 


Encycl. of careers and voc . guidance 


1 


47 


B4 


Chronicle guidance 


1 


21 



49.7 
7.2 

31.5 
4.2 

31.6 



26.8 
6.5 
2.1 
2.7 
1.8 
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Table 23 



Resources Recommended for 
Information About Entry Requirements 



Resource 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 

A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

II State or regional microfilm 

B4 Chronicle guidance 

G6 State computer system 

A4 Encycl. of careers and voc . guidance 

G5 GIS 

B5 SUA briefs 

BIO Occupational briefs published by state 

B2 Careers, Inc. 





Percent based on 


Nat ional 


schools with 


estimate 


resource 


39.03 


42.6 


6.73 


8.4 


5.89 


13.8 


4.63 


9.4 


A .45 


35.7 


3. 10 


6.7 


2.98 


27.7 


2.53 


5.6 


1.72 


3.4 


1.35 


4.4 
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Table 24 



Resources Recommended for 
Information About Employment Outlook 



Percent based on 



National schools with 
Resource estimate resource 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 
C3 Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
G6 State computer system 
II State or regional microfilm 
G5 GIS 

BIO Occupational briefs published by state 

C2 Occupations in demand 

B4 Chronicle guidance 

A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

A10 Other bound references 



55. 


25 


59 


7 


5. 


59 


11 


0 


3 


88 


31 


9 


2 


96 


7 


4 


2 


66 


24 


.1 


2 


52 


5 


.9 


1 


41 


14 


.4 


1 


.29 


2 


.2 


1 


.20 


1 


.5 


1 


.11 


9 


.0 



9 

ERIC 
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Table 25 



Resources Recosnended for 
Information About Aptitudes, Abilities, and Skills 









Percent based on 






National 


schools with 




Resource 


estimate 


resource 


Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


24.06 


26.6 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


10.55 


12.7 


B4 


Chronicle Guidance 


7.14 


14.3 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


6.92 


15.6 


G6 


State computer system 


4.47 


36,2 


B5 


SRA briefs 


3.54 


7.6 


G5 


CIS 


3.25 


30.0 


A4 


Encycl. of careers and voc. guidance 


3.13 


8.0 


B2 


Careers, inc. 


1.95 


6.3 


BIO 


Occ. briefs published by state 


1.83 


3.5 



ERIC 
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T«bl« 26 



ERIC 



Resources Recomended for 
Information About Work Activities 



Resource 



National 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 

A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

B4 Chronicle guidance 

II State or regional microfilm 

G6 State computer system 

B5 SRA briefs 

A4 Encycl. of careers and vocational guidance 

G5 CIS 

B2 Careers » inc . 

B9 Vocational biographies 



Percent based on 
schools with 



eatlmi 


ite 


resource 


27. 


94 


30.6 


10. 


94 


13.1 


8. 


07 


16.4 


5. 


24 


12.0 


4. 


16 


34.7 


3 


94 


8.6 


3 


84 


8.2 


3 


28 


27.7 


2 


.08 


6.3 


1 


.76 


7.8 
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Table 2 7 



Resources Recommended for 
Information About the Work Environment 



Resource 



kl Occupational Outlook Handbook 

B4 Chronicle guidance 

II State or regional microfilm 

A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

G6 State computer system 

A4 Encycl. of careers and voc . guid. 

B5 SRA briefs 

G5 GIS 

H2 Externally produced kV 

B2 Careers, inc. 





Percent based on 


National 


schools 


with 


estimate 


resource 


29.28 


31. 


7 


8.02 


15. 


3 


4.69 


10. 


6 


4.60 


5. 


9 


3.70 


30, 


5 


3.32 


7. 


3 


3.26 


7. 


1 


2.75 


24. 


1 


2.55 


3. 


3 


1.83 


5, 


8 



ERIC 
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Table 28 



Resources Recowaended for 
Information About Job Security 



Percent based on 
National schools vith 

Heaource est imate resource 



Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


29. 


94 


32 


9 


&4 


Chronicle guidance 


4. 


79 


9 


0 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


3. 


68 


8. 


5 


A4 


Encyel. of careers and voc. guid. 


2 


56 


5 


0 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


2 


30 


2 


6 


G6 


State computer system 


2 


28 


20 


2 


B5 


SRA briefs 


2 


19 


4 


3 


C3 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly 


2 


.12 


4 


4 


BIO 


Occupational briefs published by state 


2 


08 


4 


3 


K9 


Conferences with community representatives 


1 


74 


4 


1 



ERIC 
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Table 29 



Resources Reeownended for 

Information About Opportunities for Helping Others 



Resource 





Percent based on 


National 


schools 


with 


estimate 


resource 


15.89 


16. 


4 


3.69 


7. 


1 


3. 38 


28. 


5 


2.85 


3 


4 


2.54 


6 


1 


2.46 


5 


5 


2. 30 


4 


8 


2.14 


18 


3 


1.51 


1 


7 


1.40 


3 


0 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 

B4 Chronicle guidance 

G5 GIS 

A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

II State or regional microfilm 

A4 Encycl. of careers and voc. guid . 

B5 SRA briefs 

G6 State computer system 

Ml Conferences with counselors 

BIO Occupational briefs published by state 
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Table 30 



Resources Recommended for 
Information About Accessibility to the Handicapped 







Percent based on 




National 


schools with 


Resource 


estimate 


resource 


A6 Employment opportunities for handicapped 


11.07 


112. 7 


Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 


6.23 


5*7 


IC9 Conferences with community representatives 


1.57 


4.1 


K10 Other school-arranged experience 


1.54 


13.8 


11 State or regional microfilm 


i.51 


3.8 


G5 CIS 


1.42 


12.6 


G6 State computer system 


1*40 


12.7 


Ml Conferences vith counselors 


1.38 


1.6 


B4 Chronicle guidance 


1.30 


2.5 


BIO Occupational briefs published by state 


1.04 


2.6 



1 ■■• > 



er|c 
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Table 31 



Resources Recommended for 

Information About Up-to-Date Local Wages and Salaries 



Resource 



Percent based on 
National schools with 
est imate resource 



Occupational Outlook Quarterly 4-39 
K9 Conferences with community representatives 
G5 GIS 

C6 Other periodicals 
K4 Career days, speakers, etc. 
C2 Occupations in demand 



10.72 10.7 

9.57 24.8 

6.61 17.2 

6.03 52.1 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 
II State or regional microfilm 
BIO Occupational briefs published by state 
G6 State computer system 

C3 Occupational Outlook Quarterly °^ 

2.65 22.5 

2.63 34.0 

1.97 2.3 

1.87 17.6 



12 j 
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Table 32 



Resources Recommended for 

Information About Occupations That Meet Students 1 Specifications 



Percent based on 
National schools with 

Resource est iaate resource 



Al Occupational Outlook Handbook 


17. 


18 


18 


9 


G5 GIS 


5. 


60 


49 


0 


G6 State computer system 


5 


56 


46 


0 


11 State or regional microfilm 


4 


65 


11 


2 


B4 Chronicle guidance 


3 


00 


5 


.7 


A2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


2 


38 


2 


8 


Jl Keysort or needlesort 


2. 


37 


12 


3 


BIO Occupational briefs publiahed by state 


2 


15 


4 


7 


A4 Encycl. of careers and vocational guidance 


1 


62 


3 


0 


B5 SRA Briefs 


1 


54 


3 


8 



ERIC 
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Table 33 



Resource Deemed Most Valuable 



Percent based on 
National schools with 

Resource estimate resource 



Al 


Occupational Outlook Handbook 


33 


30 


35 


9 


11 


State or regional microfilm 


6. 


79 


15. 


4 


G6 


State computer system 


5 


92 


49 


8 


B4 


Chronicle guidance 


5 


61 


12 


0 


G5 


GIS 


5 


23 


48 


6 


Ml 


Conferences with counselors 


4 


96 


5 


3 


A2 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


3 


60 


4 


0 


A4 


Encyl. of careers and vocational guidance 


2 


51 


5 


3 


Fl 


College directories arranged by occupation 


2 


45 


3 


6 


B5 


SRA briefs 


2 


32 


4 


3 
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Table 34 

Resources Most Desired If Funds Were Available- 
Percent of Stratum and Percent of Schools 
Lacking the Resource 



S t ra t 


urn 1 


(N - 


540) 






Stratum 2 


(N - 


668) 






Stratum 3 


(N = 


A AM 
D uy / 


i 

Resource . 


X Schls. 

in the 
stratum 


% 

the 


Schools 
without 
resource 


Resource 


% Schls. J % 

in the 1 
stratum ; the 


Schools 
without 
resource 


Resource 


f % Schls. 

in the 
. stratum 


X Schls, 
without 
the resource 


i 

G3 j 


9. 


81 




10 


15 


1 1 

A2 


2. 


40 


T 


11 


.03 


G5 


12 


. 39 


15.51 


Kl 


4. 


63 




7 


72 


A4 


4. 


19 




6 


♦ 90 


H2 


2 


.19 


9.09 


85 


3. 


52 




6 


64 


G5 


6. 


29 




6 


. 71 


11 


4 


.66 


7.71 


G5 


4 . 


81 




5. 


57 


G3 


6. 


29 




6 


. 35 


G3 


7 


.43 


7.68 


11 


3. 


52 




5 


51 


G6 


5. 


54 




6 


. 21 


Kl 


4 


.08 


7.29 


A4 


2. 


41 




4 


85 


G2 


5. 


99 




6 


.00 


G2 


4 


.96 


5.07 


G2 


4. 


63 




4 


78 


CI 


3. 


14 




5 


. 10 


G6 


4 


. 23 


4.97 1 


C2 


3. 


70 




4, 


09 


11 


2. 


99 




5 


.06 


B5 


2 


. 33 


4.3i ; 


A6 


3. 


52 




4 


08 


Kl 


2. 


84 




4 


.60 


A6 


3 


. 50 


4.07 j 


B2 


2. 


41 




3 


67 


A3 


2. 


40 




2 


.67 1 LI 

i 

. i .... 


2 


. 48 


3.08 



Resources 



1 i y 



A2 Diet. Occ. Titles 

A3 Guide for Occ. Exploration 

A4 Encyc Careers & Voc. Guid, 

A6 Empl . Oppy's. for Handicapped 

B2 Careers, Inc. 

B5 SRA Briefs 

CI Career World 

C2 Occup. in Demand 



G2 COIN 

G3 CVIS 

G5 GIS 

G6 State comp. system 

H2 Extern, produced AV 

II State, or regional microfilm 

Kl Courses in career planning 

LI Simulations 



Table 35 



Satisfaction in Amount of Information 
Retrieved from Publications, Computers, 
Microfiche, and Card Sorts 





Publications 


Computers 


Microfiche 


Card sorts 


Amount Retrieved 


(N - 3474) 


(H * 596) 


(N - 556) 


(N - 625) 


All that was desired 


13 a 


23 


15 


?2 


Most 


50 


53 


52 


49 


Some 


35 


23 


32 


37 

i 


None 


2 


1 


2 

i — 


i 2 

i 



Percent of those responding 



ERJC 
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Table 36 



Comprehensibility of Information Received 
from Publications, Computers, Microfiche, 
and Card Sorts 



1 

Response to the ques- 
tion, "Was information 
hard to understand?" 


Publications 
(N - 3348) 


Computer 
(N - 568) 


Microfiche 
(N - 520) 


Card sorts 
(N - 585) 


Yes 




4 


4 


4 


Some t imes 


32 


26 


23 


30 


No 


66 


71 


73 


66 



Percent of those responding 
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mil 3? 



Satisfaction la Amount of Information latrlavad f rca 
Publications, Computar?, Hlcroflcha, *nd Card Sorts 





aasoure* 




Publications 


Compute ra 


Hierofich* 


Sort in* Cars* 


Amount 
mttrt*i*<l 


St ratum T 
(H - 1151)* 


Stratum 2 

(8 - 1159} 


Stratus 3 

(*i - 1226) 


Stratum 1 

(8 - 182) 


Stratum 2 

(N - 144) 


Stratum 3 

(8 - 280) 


Stratum I 

(H • 173} 


Stratum 2 

(« - 152) 


Stratum 3 
| CW - 241} 


Stratum 1 

(H - 211) 


Stratum 2 
(* * 2091 


Stratum 3 

ffi - 2111 


Ail that wm 
daslrad 


13* 


13 


12 


19 


24 


2* 


14 


14 


15 


13 


11 


12 


Host 


49 


SO 


49 


55 


49 


51 


46 


5? 


52 


4/ 


49 


48 




34 


35 


35 


21 


24 


23 


34 


28 


31 


37 


39 


35 




2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 



*Includma a small numbs r of "Mo raaponaaa" Pcrcn 



1.* 
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Comprehamslbllity of information R*eaiv*d ttom 
Public* t iorvi , Gomoutara, Microfiche, and Card Sorts 





liiourct 


tat in- 


Publications 


Computers 


Microfiche 




fertlia Card 


■ 


formation 


Stratus 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratum 3 


Stratum 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratv* 3 


Strstus 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratvw 3 


Stratm 1 


Stratvw 2 




Stratum 3 


difficult? 


(8 * 1109)* 


(8 - 1131) 


(8 - 1180) 


(H - 1?5) 


(8 - 139) 


(H - 275) 


(8 - 162) 


(8 - 149) 


(8 - 236) 


f8 - 205) 


(8 * 2073 




IB - 201) 


Tes 


3> 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 


2 




4 


Soma t lass 


30 


32 


31 


28 


29 


20 


22 


19 


23 


26 


30 




29 


Bo 


66 


63 


65 


64 


64 


73 


69 


71 


69 


64 


63 




60 



"includes a small number of "Ho reaponses" Percent 




TABLE 39 

FOU* APPROACHES TO CAAEEA CUIDANCE 



1. Purpose or objective* 
(Implicit or explicit) 


a . rax aona 


o. selection ioz success 


v- • ncicaoi ance to nemoe r sn ip 


1/ . v»mi » i anaingfirfOipCi tuCC in lun 


Choose occupation to maximize 
succeaa and therefore aatis- 
faction of individual and 
o*i\erit to ipcuty . 


Prevent waste 4 inefficiency 
in preparation by baaing 
choice on differential pre- 
diction of sue Cea s Ia\p rove 
over-all productivity. 


Prevent waste * inefficiency, 
Aaxlmice satisfaction, by 
basing choice on resemblsnce 
to membership in occupation. 
Increase homogeneity of mem- 
bership 


Learn career dec la ion-making 
process to achieve individual 
aacisf act ion ; make plans that 
take into account preparatory 
requirementa and probabilities 
of entry. 


2 Appralaal of indi- 
vidual 


Counselor's observation and 
Judgment during interview. 


Stsndardised test battery, 
emphasising differential 
apti tudes--of f-1 ine . (e g , 
Air Force selection, CATB ) 


Standardised tests snd/or in- 
ventories, often emphasising 
in teres ts — of f-1 ine. (e.g., 
Strong, Holland, TALENT.) 


Individual's informed aelf- 
appralaal of vtluti, intereata, 
ab 11 it lea — interactive. 


3. Occupational informa- 
tion 


Counselor's knowledge, ex- 
perience, impreaalona. 


Job analysis to classify oc- 
cupations by aptitudes and 
to specify requirements or 
criteria for success in 
each occupation, (e.g , 
Air Force, Shsrtle, Minn 
Employment S tabil i ca t ion ) 


Differentiated characteris- 
tics (antecedent or concur- 
rent) of members of each oc- 
cupation — uaually Involving 
scores on same instrument as 
in (2), above (e g , Strong, 
TALENT ) 


Syatematic mul tl -dimensional 
analyals of opportualtlca for 
satisfaction--! .e » , "instru- 
mentality" of each occupation 
on each dimension. 


4 Articulation between 
(2) and (3) above— 
for "choice" or de- 
cision-making 


Counselor's Judgment — i e , 
"true reasoning" by coun- 
selor 


Counselor's judgment linking 
aptitude scores to occupa- 
pations, or regression anal- 
ysis — equation using pre- 
dictor variables, frost (2) 
above, selected snd weighted 
optimally to predict suc- 
cess as specified by crite- 
rion, from (3) above. 


Counselor's judgment linking 
interest scores to occupa- 
tions, or discriminant snal- 
ysls--showing degree of in- 
dividual's resemblance to 
membership of various occu- 
pations differentiated by 
the characteristics measured 


Algorithm for combining indi- 
vidual's weighting of each 
value with rating of occupa- 
patlon's ina trumentali ty — 
produces index of "desirsbi- 
lity"; decision rules for sd- 
judlcsting between desirabi- 
lity snd risks. 


5 Effectiveness de- 
pends on data shov- 
ing 


counselor's omniscience and 
wisdom 


differential validities 
(which depend, in parr, on 
relatively low correlations 
between criteria — i e . dif- 
ferentiated requirements for 
success in various o^upa- 
tions--and relstively low 
correlations between predic- 
tor composites for various 
occupations) 


differentiated distance of in- 
dividual from various occupa- 
tional memberships such that 
probability of resemblance 
vs dissimilarity can be dis- 
cerned st useful level of 
confidence 


dif ferentlsted opportunities 
for satisfaction in various 
occupations consistent with 
dif ferentlsted profiles of 
examined values 


6 Evaluated by 

(a) short-term 

(b) long~term 

i * t 


(a) clients' acceptance of 
counselor's judgment, (b> 
later success and satisfac- 
tion in occupations chosen. 


(a) clients' choices of oc- 
cupations offering highest 
probabilities of success, 

(b) later success in occupa- 
tions on criteria specified 
in (3) above 


(a) "hit" ratio clients' 
chnices of occupations whose 
members they most closely 
"resemble 1 *, (b) persistence in 
occupations so chosen . 


(a) a (b) clients* competencies 
in cdm--e g , understanding of 
own values, comprehensive speci- 
fications sought from occupa- 
tions, knowledge of relevant oc- 
cupational information, accurate 
interpretations of cotsparative 
probabilities of success in vir- 
ious preparatory programs. 
Choices of occupations conala- 
tent with deslrabilitiea and 
risks. 

1 \ 
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EXHIBIT II-5 



RATING CATEGORIES AND THESAURUS FOR DATA / PEOPLE / TH ING S 

Data/Ideas* 



0 Synthesizing (to develop knowledge) 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 



Adapt 

Apply principles 

Arbitrate 

Calculate 

Classify 

Decide 

Design 

Develop ideas 
Diagnose 
Discuss ideas 
Do research 
Estimate 



3 Compiling 

4 Computing 



Evaluate 
Explain 

Forecast trends 
Integrate 
Interpret 
Investigate 
Make policy 
Organise 
Originate 
Plan 
Predict 
Solve probli 



HIGH 

"drawing conclusions" 



Study 
Survey 

Translate ideas into artistic 

performance 
Translate ideas into practical 

application 
Write reports, directions or 

specifications 



Edit (revise) 
Translate 



MEDIUM 

'performing prescribed actions" 



Apply information 

Assist — carry out instructions 

Check 

Collect facts, information, 

data (survey) 
Fill out reports 



5 Copying 

6 Comparing (checking) 



Pile reports 
Keep files 
Keep log 



Pollow diagrams 
Handle applications 
Enforce standards 
Memorize 

Supply information 
Transcribe 

Use maintenance manual 



LOW 

"observing or copying* 

Record observat ions /transac t ions 
Review 

Verify 



Hot related to work activities 



♦Numbered words are taken from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 1977. 
Appendix p. 1369*1371. 

Figure 1. Illustration of how a thesaurus of verbs might be developed 
for categorizing work activities at three levels: high, medium, and low. (From Pears 
and Weber, 1980, pp. 81-83.) 
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EXHIBIT II-5 (coat.) 



People * 



0 Mentoring (counseling) 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising (maintaining harmony) 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 



Advise Instruct (teach) 

Consult Lead 

Counsel Arrive at joint decisions (confer) 

Guide Modify behavior 

Cure Order 

Direct Prescribe for 

Employ Rate 

Entertain Rehabilitate 

Evaluate Remedy 

Influence Resolve disputes 



Be responsbile for 



HIGH 

"changing behavior, giving advice 
or instructions" 



6 Speaking-Signaling 

(giving instructions to 
helpers) 



MEDIUM 

"cooperating, exhanging information" 



Answer inquiries 
Assist 

Confer (discuss) 

Correspond vith 

Examine people or animals 

Inform 

Interview (using prepared 

questions ) 
Notify 
Observe 



Participate in team effort 

Protect 

Refer 

Represent employer 
Rescue 

Treat (minor cases) 



7 Serving (attending to immediate LOW 

needs) "following other people's orders' 

8 Taking instructions-Helping 

Serve the buying public 

Visit 

Greet 

Guard 

Little direct interaction with people as part of work activity. 



* Numbered words are taken from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 1977, 
Appendix p. 1369-1371. 
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EXHIBIT II-5 (cont.) 



Things* 



0 Setting-up 

1 Precision working 



HIGH 

"using considerable judgment & knowledge 
combined with s high level of manipulative 
dexterity" 



Build 
Calibrate 
Construct 
Create 

Design (SICI sddltlon) 
Drsft (detailed sketches) 
Exper Iment 



Fsbrlcste 

Identify complex objects 
Invent (SIGI sddltlon) 
Hake 

Trouble shoot 

Use precision tools & equipment 



2 Operst Ing-cont rol ling 

3 Drlvlng-operst Ing 

4 Msnipulatlng 



MEDIUM 

"some latitude for judgment and 
moderate dexterity" 



Adjust 

Arrange 

Combine 

Cultivate 

Drive 

Examine equipment 
Inspect 

Install (routine) 



Modify 
Overhaul 

Purchase equipment 

Regulate 

Repair 

Test equipment 
Type 

Use simple tools or equipment 



5 Tending 

6 Feedlng-of f bearing 

7 Handling (moving or carrying 

objects) 



LOW 



"little judgment or manipulative dexterity 
needed (push buttons or keys; monitor 
lights or dials; do minor iepalrs. Use 
pencil, paper, telephone, common devices.) 



Carry 
Monitor 

Hake monor repairs 



Pass to someone else 



Hot related to work activity. 



♦Numbered words are taken from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 1977 
Appendix p. 1369-1371. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESEARCH QUESTION A3 

Research Question a3 is "What types of schools have what types and quality 
of career information resources?" The matter of Che quality of the resources 
has already been discussed in Question a2. No new findings about quality emerge 
from the analysis of school type versus career resource type. Therefore in the 
following analysis the matter of quality has been dropped from the question. 

Analysis Strategy 

A convenient way to characterize the demographic aspects of schools is to 
examine their responses to six questions on the school questionnaire. Examination 
of the marginal distributions on each of the six questions revealed reasonable 
places to cut each variable, thus yielding six binary categories of school 
characteristics as follows: 

1) Enrollment in 10+11+12 grades > 750 « 1 

Othe rwise » 0 

2) Majority of students in an academic program = 1 

Otherwise = 0 

3) Majority of students are white - 1 

Otherwise = 0 

4) Dropout rate < 14% ■ 1 

Otherwise * 0 

5) Counselors _> 4 full-time equivalent - 1 

Otherwise - 0 

6) Head of guidance * 1 

Otherwise * 0 

Delivery systems can also be characterized through responses to six binary 
questions as discussed later, thus providing the framework for studying school 
type versus resource type. 

Thus there are 64 (2 6 ) possible categories of school type, allowing an 
answer to the first half of the research question, "What types of schools are 
there 7 '* There are also 64 categories of delivery system types. Thus the answer 
to the research question involves looking at a 64-by-64 cell contingency table. 
Such a table has 4096 cells, and it is clear that unless there is a very strong 
structure (i.e., many schools group together in a very few of those cells) there 
is little to discover. There are also three sampling strata that characterize 
school types further still, yielding a possible 64-by-64-by-3 contingency table 
with more than 12 thousand cells. 

ERIC 



School Types 



Obviously such a table is too complex to work with. The first place to 
look for simplicity is the structure of schools. Examining all 64 possible 
cells (grouped across strata for a first look) reveals that very few school 
"types" account for the vast preponderance of schools. The most populous cell 
contains 258 schools; that is, there are in the sample 258 schools all of the 
same type as determined by the criteria described above. Another cell contains 
201 schools, another 183, another 161, another 109, and so on. Three cells are 
empty and six contain only one school. It is clear that many schools are embraced 
by a few types, telling us that there is a simple structure and that very few 
school "types" contain a very large number of schools. The twenty most popular 
types are shown in Table 40 and they account for more than 80 percent of the 
schools (in fact only ten types account for 64 percent of the schools), A graph 
of these results is shown in Figure 2, 

Figure 2 indicates the same thing that we saw in Table 40, that is that 
relatively few school "types" account for a large proportion of the schools. 
The question remains, "Is the popularity of school types the same in each of 
the three sampling strata 7 " The answer is no. This observation can be examined 
through the construction of the same six-dimensional distribution that was used 
in the aggregated sample (Table 40 and Figure 2). Listing the most popular 
school types for each stratum separately shows that, although very few school 
types account for most schools within each stratum, there is no universal appeal 
of any type. This result is expected, since the strata reflect an attempt to 
sample different demographic groups differentially, and the finding of different 
"types" merely confirms empirically what was in the design. The most popular 
types are shown in Table 41. 

It is helpful to scan through the groupings in Table 41 to try to pick out 
the demographic features that characterize each stratum. When we identify 
the demographic variables that predominate by their presence (1) or absence (0), 
we make the following observations: 

Stratum 1 is characterized by larger enrollments and by the presence of 
four or more full-time equivalent counselors. 

Stratum 2 is characterized by a predominance of white students and by a 
lower dropout rate, and by smaller enrollment and fewer than four full-time 
equivalent counselors. 

Stratum 3 is characterized by a predominance of white students and by a 
lower dropout rate. 

The strata vary over most of the variables not singled out above. 

Given the way the strata were defined, none of these differences is exactly 
sur pr ising. 
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Another way of comparing the distribution of school types is through a 
"P-P Plot" (see Wainer and Thissen, 1981). In this graph we order the 64 
categories for each stratum according to their frequency in the entire sample, 
and then calculate the cumulative proportion (as in the last column of Table 40). 
It is clear that any such cumulative proportion must start at zero and end at 
one, but how it gees between these two extremes is the distribution of the 
variable of interest. To compare two distributions we merely plot these cumula- 
tive p's, one against the other. If two variables have the same distribution, 
they will fall on a 45° line. The extent to which the actual distribution 
deviates from that diagonal is the extent to which the two strata are not 
distributed the same way. Shown in Figures 3 through 5 are three such P-P 
plots comparing each stratum with the other two. The message these plots tell 
us is that Strata 2 ana 3 are somewhat similar to one another and are quite 
different from Stratum 1. 

Delivery System Types 

The foregoing analysis has shown what could be discovered (using these 
variables) about the demographic characteristics of the more than eighteen hundred 
schools in the sample. The next stage is to examine (using much the same strategy) 
the structure of delivery system types. Again the questionnaire variables may be 
divided into 6 binary variables that describe whether or not a certain level has 
been reached for each of six kinds of delivery systems. These are shown in 
Table 42. 

Once again the frequencies of occurrence for all possible combinations of 
these variables may be calculated, as in Table 43. The table shows much greater 
homogeneity among these variables than was found among school demographic t>pes. 
First, one notes that nine combinations of delivery systems account for more than 
half (54 percent) of all schools sampled. Looking within stratum, one can examine 
the most commonly reported combinations of delivery systems. These are deline- 
ated in Table 43, which shows that in Stratum 1 there is considerable emphasis 
on AV and school-based systems and an absence of keysorts or needlesorts (which 
attempt to allow a structured search, without use of a computer, of occupations 
that match criteria imposed by the searcher). Stratum 2 is like Stratum 1 but 
with the additional characteristic that computer-based systems are wholly absent 
among the most popular types. Stratum 3 emphasizes publications, audiovisual 
materials, and school-based approaches and is not characterized by \e absence 
of any particular approach. 

A more overall comparison of the distribution of delivery systems between 
strata can be made through the same sort of P-P plot used to compare the demo- 
graphic variables. These are shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8. These P-P plots 
indicate that the distribution of delivery systems is more similar than was the 
distribution of demographic characteristics (as would be expected, since the 
stratification was done on bases related to some of the demographic variables 
rather than to the delivery system variables). We note that Strata 2 and 3 are 
similar and are somewhat different from Stratum 1 schools. 
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The Answer to the Research Question 



The analyses described above have provided a rough idea of the general 
structure of the data, and have led to some general statements comparing schools 
within and between strata. The original research question required examination 
of a 64-by-64-by-3 contingency table, a task that seemed inadvisable because of 
the possibility of viewing mostly empty cells. The exploratory analyses, however, 
have shown that while most cells will be empty, there will be a few cells that 
will account for much of the data. Therefore it is worthwhile to look at the 
full contingency table, one layer (stratum) at a time. 

It is not particularly instructive to reproduce the whole contingency table 
for each stratum. For all three strata it runs to 24 pages. However, it is 
useful to combine Table 41 (the eight most popular demographic types) and Table 43 
(the nine most common types of delivery systems). I* t us also extend Table 43 
to Include all delivery system types that occurred 10 or more times within a 
stratum. The combinations appear in Tables 44 (Stratum 1), 45 (Stratum 2), 
and 46 (Stratum 3). In each case, the demographic types occupy rows and the 
delivery types occupy columns. Both are in descending order of popularity. 
The row and column totals are those for the full contingency table. 

It is worth noting in Table 44 that for only five of the 17 columns does 
the sum of the entries in the cells come to more than 50 percent of the total 
for the delivery type represented by the column. For example, the sum of the 
entries in column 1 is 38. This is 58 percent of the 66 occurrences of the 
101101 delivery type that were found in the entire stratum. That is, for that 
delivery type> most of the occurrences were among the eight most frequently 
recurrent demographic types. This phenomenon also occurs in columns 4, 8, 9, 
14, and 16, there is a congruence of the most "popular" delivery type and 
demographic type, as shown in the following table. 

Percent of 

Column Column Total Stratum Total Columns in Table 



1 38 66 5b 

4 25 41 61 

8 14 24 58 

9 14 21 67 
14 7 12 58 
16 7 11 64 



By contrast, for the delivery types tallied in columns 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15. and 17, the majority of occurrences throughout the stratum 
were not among the eight most "popular" demographic types, as shown in the 
following table. 
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Percent of 

Column Column Total Stratum Total Stratum in Table 



2 


21 


57 


37 


3 


15 


47 


32 


5 


10 


27 


37 


6 


7 


26 


27 


7 


10 


25 


40 


10 


7 


20 


35 


11 


5 


18 


28 


12 


5 


18 


28 


13 


5 


18 


28 


15 


4 


11 


36 


17 


2 


10 


20 



Do the delivery systems that cluscer among the most "popul r" 
demographic types differ from those that cluster among the le^ popular 
ones 7 Before answering this question, we snould note that the "popular" 
delivery types in this stratum all tend toward reliance on audiovisual 
materials (13 occurrences) and experi ence -based approaches (15 occurrences). 
Other characteristics are less pronounced. 

Table 47 compares the two sets of delivery types. The table under- 
lines the frequency of audiovisual and experience-based approaches in 
both groups, 8ut clear differences emerge. Schools of the less common 
demographic types use noncomputerized sorts (e.g., needlesorts and 
keysorts) less frequently than schools in the more common demographic 
types. Only one delivery type out of 11 has such a sort in the infrequent 
group, whereas three out of six have it in the frequent group. The same 
phenomenon occurs with respect to microforms; two occurrences in the infrequent 
group, four in the frequent group. Host pronounced of all is the difference in 
reliance on publications. All the most common delivery types that cluster in the 
most common demographic type use publications rather heavily; only 3 of the 11 
most common delivery types do so if they cluster outside the most common demo- 
graphic type 

Similar comparisons may be made from Tables 45 and 46 for Strata 2 and 3* 
The results differ from those for Stratum 1. For Stratum 2 (Table 45), there are 
18 columns. In every case, the most common delivery types are subsumed by the 
most common demographic types. In fact, in no case does the total for a column 
in the table fall below 61 percent of the total for that type for the stratum as 
a whole. These results are perhaps not surprising considering the nature of 
Stratum 2. It w a s the most homogeneous of the three strata. Consequently, for 
Stratum 2, the conclusions about demographic types and the conclusions about 
delivery system types, previously considered separately, may be conjoined. That 
is, there is on the demographic side a predominance of white students and 
a low dropout rate, smaller enrollments, and fewer than four full-time-equivalent 
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rounselors conjoined with, on the delivery system side, a considerable emphasis 

on audiovisual and school-based systems, and an absence of keysorts or needlesorts, 

together with an absence of computer systems. 

The analysis of Table 46 for Stratum 3 reveals a situation cnuch like 
that for Stratum 2. In only three of the 20 columns do the column totals 
fall below 50 percent of the stratum total for the delivery system type represented 
in a column. These are columns 14, 16, and lb. The three types in these -olumns 
do not appear distinctively different from the other 1? types. It seems likely 
therefore, * ^ "'ratum 3 is characterized on the demographic side by a predomi- 
nance of whit* dents and a lower dropout rate as shown on Table 41, and on 
the delivery system side by emphasis on publications, audiovisual materials, 
and school-based approaches, with no pronounced absence of other approaches, 
as shown on Table 43. 

The ■■nothing" delivery pattern — 000000--a ppea r s among the popular types 
in all three strata. It ranks 12th in frequency in Stratum 1, 6th in btratun 2, 
and 11th in Stratum 3. It seems to be associated with fewer than four full-tioe- 
equlvalent counselors (fifth digit of the demographic cha rac te r i ze r s j , Schools 
that oJer the least with regard to career delivery systems a^so have fewer 
counselors to serve as resources. The nothing'" pattern does not seem to bt 
associated strongly with other demographic variables. 

The "everything" delivery pattern — 111111 — also appears among the popular 
types in all three strata. It ranks nintn in Stratum 1, 13th in Stratum I, and 
third in Stratum 3, In Strata 2 and 3 it is associated with a school population 
that is more than half white, for that variable characterizes those strata, in 
Stratum 1 it does not seem to be closely associated with any demographic variable. 

These results are interesting in themselves:, but they do not seem particularly 
useful for the determination of policy. They confirm what one surmised— nase 1 y , 
that the strata are different on demographic variables, as they ought to be if 
the schools were chosen according to plan, and tnat different patterns or career 
delivery systems exist. The analysis does not sned much light on the e*ten: to 
which the delivery systems serve the students well and efficiently. 
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Table 40 



Distribution of Schools by Demographic Type 



Number of Number of Cumulative 

categories Which schools Proportion 

(F) sampled category represented (percent) 



258 


1 


011101 


258 


13.6 


201 


2 


mill 


459 


24. 2 


183 


3 


001101 


642 


33.9 


161 


4 


011100 


803 


42.4 


109 


5 


111110 


912 


48. 2 


98 


6 


001100 


1010 


53.3 


55 


7 


001001 


1065 


56.2 


52 


8 


111100 


1117 


59.0 


50 


9 


111011 


1167 


61.6 


47 


10 


111101 


1214 


64.1 


39 


11 


101111 


1°S3 


66. 2 


39 


12 


001000 


1 U 


68. 2 


35 


13 


110111 


1.27 


70.1 


34 


14 


100011 


1361 


71.9 


29 


15 


000001 


1390 


73.4 


28 


16 


000101 


1418 


74.9 


26 


17 


101011 


1444 


76. 2 


26 


18 


101101 


1470 


77.6 


25 


19 


110011 


1495 


78. 9 


25 


20 


011001 


1520 


80.3 



leaning of digits in order, left to right: 

1st 1 ■ 750 or more in grades 10, 11, 12 

2nd 1 * More than half students academic 

3rd 1 ■ More than half students white 

4th 1 ■ Dropout rate 14% or less 

5th 1 * 4 or more FTE counselors 

6th 1 - Presence of a head of guidance 

0" The opposite condition 
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Table 41 



The Most Coiwnon Demographic Types by Stratum 
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l^ttore than half the students in an academic program 
l=More than half the students white 
l=Dropout rate 14% or less 

1 = 4 or more fulltime— equivalent counselors 

l=Presence of a hend of guidance 
~ . ^^^^ 
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Table 42 



Types of Career Information Delivery Systems' 



Variable ident if icat ion 



Cr iter ion/ Pes cr ip t ion 



Publications 



Does the school provide 
more than 1 1 publica- 
tions 7 (items A1-A10, 
B1-B14, C1-C6, D1-D4, 
E1-E3, and F1-F4) 



Compu ter 



Does the school provide 
any computerized delivery 
system 7 (items G1-G8) 



Aud iovisual 



Does the school provide 
any audiovisual informa- 
tion delivery 7 (items 

H1-H3) 



Microforms 



Does the school have any 
microforms 7 (items 11-13) 



Manual Sorts 



Does the school have an) 
noncomputerized card 
sorting 7 (items J1-J3) 



School-ar ranged 
Experience 



Does the school provide 
more than _3 demonstrations, 
lectures, etc 7 (items Kl- 
K10) 



Types are composed of six 1-0 dichotomous variables computed from 
Question 11 of Part B of the school questionnaire 
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Table 43 

The Most Common Delivery Types by Stratum 
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Demographic Type Versus Delivery Type for Stratum 1 
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a Meaning of digits in order, bottom to top. 

1st l=More than 11 publications 

2nd l=Presence of computerized system 

3rd l^Presence of audiovisual 

4th l»Presence of microforms 

5th l=Presence of noncomputerized sorts 

6th 1-More than 3 kinds of school -arranged experience 
O^the opposite condition 

c Totals are for the whole matrix, not just the portion in the table. 
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1=750 or more in grades 10,11,12 
l=More than half of students academic 
l^More than half students white 
l^Dropout rate 14% or less 
1=4 or more FTE counselors 
l=Presence of a head of guidance 
0=the opposite condition 
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Demographic Type Versus Delivery Type for Stratum 2 
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Meaning of digits in order, bottom to top 

l»More than 11 publications 

l'Presence of computerized system 

l'Presence of audiovisual 

l*Presence of microforms 

l*Presence of noncomputerized sorts 

l*More than 3 kinds of school-arranged experience 

0=the opposite condition 



b Meaning of digits, left to right 

1st 1=750 or more in grades 10, 11, 12 

2nd l=More than half of students academic 

3rd l=More than half of students white 

4th l=Dropout rate 14% or less 

5th 1=4 or more FTE counselors 

6th l=Presence of a head of guidance 
0=the opposite condition 



Totals are for the whole matrix, not Just the portion in the table, 
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Table 46 



Demographic Type Versus Delivery Type for Stratum 3 
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1st 
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6th 



Meaning of digits in order, bottom to top 
l=More than 11 publications 



l=Presence of computerized information 
l=Presence of audiovisual 
l^Presence of microforms 
l^Presence of noncomputerized sorts 
l=More than 3 kinds of school-arranged experience 
O^the opposite condition 
Totals are for whole matrix, not just the portion in the table. 
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Meaning of digits in order, left to right 

1=750 or more in grades 10, 11, 12 
l=More than half students in academic 
l=More than half students white 
l=Dropout rate 14% or less 
1=4 or more FIE counselors 
l=Presence of a head of guidance 
0=the opposite condition 
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Table 47 



Patterns of Delivery Types that are Found 
Infrequently Among the Most "Popular" 
Demographic Types Compared with Those 
Found Frequently, Stratum 1 
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a Fewer than 50% of occurrences within Che stratum are among the 
most "popular" demographic types. 

b Meamng of digits in order, left to right 

1st 1 * More than 11 publications 
2nd 1 - Presence of computerized system 
3rd 1 = Presence of audiovisual 
4th 1 ■ Presence of microforms 
5th 1 £ Presence of noncomputerized sorts 
6th 1 « More than 3 kinds of schcol-ar ranged experience 
0 = the opposite condition 
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Figure 2- Graph of number of school types versus percentage 
of schools they represent. 
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Figure 3. P-P plot of demographic types of Stratum 1 versus 
Stratum 2, 
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Figure A- P-P plot of demographic types of Stratum 1 versus Stratum 3. 
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Figure 5. P-P plot of demographic types of Stratum 2 versus Stratum 3. 
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Figure 6- P-P plot of delivery types of Stratum 1 versus Stratum 2. 
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Figure 7. P-P plot of delivery types of Stratum 1 versus Stratum 3. 
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Figure 8- P-P plot of delivery types of Stratum 2 versus Stratum 3. 
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CHAPTER V 



RESEARCH QUESTION B2 

Questions b2, b3, and b4 (bl was eliminated at the suggestion of the 
Research Mvisory Council) concern the management of career information resources 
and access to them. Question b2 is "What school staff are responsible for these 
resources and what are their responsibilities?" Other questions related to 
management (e.g., frequency of review of resources) will also be discussed in 
this section. 

Head of Guidance 

Question A8 asked whether there was someone at the school who served as 
director or head of CAREER guidance. The aim of the question was to find out 
if the function was performed and the wording was deliberately somewhat vague. 
The responses were strikingly uniform in the three strata; 62 percent responded 
yes in Stratum 1, 64 percent in Stratum 2, and 62 percent in Stratum 3. The 
national estimate was 63 percent, and the count of no response was less than 3 
percent in any stratum. 

Apparently a majority of schools — but not as many as two-thi rd s--see them- 
selves as having some centralized control over career guidance activities. In 
over a third of the schools the authority is presumably distributed rather than 
centralized. There is no way to tell which method is superior. 

Responsibility for Specific Activi ties 

Question 3 asked the school to indicate the staff members who were responsible 
for carrying out each of nine activities connected with management of career 
information resources. The results appear in Table 48. The figures in the cell 
are the perctntages of the schools in each stratum that said that the staff 
member named ii the column head was responsible for the activity described in the 
row. For each activity Stratum 1 is listed at the top, followed by the other 
strata and the national estimate. Although the schools were instructed to 
designate only one 3taff member per activity, some of them designated two or 
more, for the figures for each stratum add up to a little more than 100 percent. 
There were in addition a few "no responses" (usually less than 2 percent) for 
each activity. These are not shown in cne table. 

Once again the table shows considerable uniformity between strata. When 
the figures are large for one stratum, they tend to be large for the others, too. 
For the most part, responsibility is given mainly to guidance specialists — the 
director of guidance or staff and the coordinator of career education or staff. 
(These may be different titles for the same function.) Exceptions are planning 
major expenditures, where the principal or assistant principal has responsibility 
about equal to that of the guidance staff; supervising exploratory work-experience 



programs, where teachers' responsibility is, not surprisingly , at least equal to 
that of the director of guidance or staff; and helping students locate materials 
or advising them on where to look, as well as maintaining an index of occupational 
information materials, where the librarian has responsibility in about 13 to 20 
percent of the schools. 

The percentages in "Task not performed" column are gratifyingly small, 
except in two instances. The first is understandable. The apparent lack of 
supervision of work experience (20 percent of the schools in the national estimate) 
is almost certainly due to the absence of work experience programs in many 
schools. The percentages of schools indicating that they offered exploratory 
work experience (Item K3, Question 11) were 75 for Stratum 1, 49 for Stratum 2, 
70 for Stratum 3, and 58 for the national estimate. 

The other task not performed in a large number of schools is making data on 
jobs held by former students available to students. This item was included in 
the questionnaire at the suggestion of the Research Advisory Council for the 
study, all of whose members thought such data had an important influence on the 
career decisions of high school students. Such data are not made available in 
over 40 percent of the schools. 

The role of teachers is quite small except for supervising exploratory work 
experience and, to a much smaller extent, evaluating new or replacement materials. 
The principal or assistant principal has a more active role than the teachers 
do, except for supervising work experience. In the main, the picture is one in 
which the schools, regardless of stratum, have invested major responsibility m 
the hands of a director of guidance and his or her staff, or in the hands of a 
coordinator of career education and his or her staff. 

Activities of Guidance Counselors 



One career information resource is guidance counselors themselves. Ques- 
tion 4 asked, "To what extent do the professional guidance counselors in your 
school perform each of the following activities?" Professional guidance counselors 
were defined as those with state certificates in guidance. The activities and 
the responses to the question are shown in Table 49. 

Table 49 shows that, in the eyes of the schools, counselors have a heavy 
management responsibility in serving as occupational resources themselves. The 
responses are uniform not only across strata but also to a large extent across 
the categories of activities. Generally, in about two-thirds of the schools 
counselors are responsible "a great deal of the time" for helping students m 
the activities named. The nature of the question invites a guess on the part 
of the person filling out the questionnaire, for hard data would surely be 
almost impossible to gut. Yet the uniformity of the responses supports the 
impression that the responses really reflect what is going on. 
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Counselors are also seen as effective motivators for getting students to 
use occupational information; 93 percent of responding schools (national estimate) 
called counselor referrals somewhat effective or very effective in serving this 
purpose (Question 2). This matter is discussed more fully elsewhere m this report. 

The Management of the Review Function 

Occupations may change rapidly in times of technological and social pressure, 
and Information about earnings quickly decays in inflation. Students laugh at 
films showing people in cars or clothes ten years out of date. Therefore it is 
desirable for schools to provide for review of existing and new materials in 
their management of resources* Committees are often used for this purpose. 
Who should be members of the committees 7 

Question 5 addressed this issue. Responses are shown in Table 50. The most 
striking feature of this table is the finding that more than 70 percent of the 
schools have not established committees for the review of occupational informa- 
tion resources. This does not necessarily mean that no review takes place at 
all. Table 48 shows that less than four percent of the schools do not evaluate 
new materials or decide when to discard old ones. But a review committee would 
seem to be a desirable safeguard for preserving the integrity of occupational 
information. It may be noted that about three-quarters of the schools had 
occupational handbooks for the military among their resources; 53 percent had 
pamphlets prepared by professional associations; 48 percent had pamphlets prepared 
by private businesses (Table 9, Items A8, Bll, and 812). These resources have 
been criticized for painting inaccurately rosy pictures for recruiting students 
into the occupations they cover. Some of them are very good, but they certainly 
bhould be subjected to critical review to weed out propaganda, just as all 
resources should be examined for obsolescence. 

Guides and Indexes for Selecting Guidance Materials 

The guides and indexes used by school staff to order or select guidance 
materials are part of the management of career information resources- Question 
1U asked for this information, and the responses are shown in Table 51. 

The table shows that a wide variety of resources are used and that very 
tew schools answered "one." Again, responses were uniform across strata. The 
mobt popular resources are publishers 1 catalogues, which usually come unsolicited. 
They are use A by 66 percent (national estimate) of the schools. AJLso popular 
are the Career Index (Chronicle Guidance Publications annual directory) (51 
percent), the Educator's Guide to Free Guidance Materials (50 percent), and the 
Career Guidance Index (Careers, Inc.) (46 percent). The NVGA Bibliography of 
Current Career Information , which rates materials in accordance with published 
criteria", is not used much. However, the Vocational Guidance Quarterly , an NVGA 
journal that also rates materials by the same standards, is used more frequently. 
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Responsibility for actually selecting materials may be inferred from 
Table 48. For the most part, the responsibility belongs to the director of 
guidance or staff, or, less frequently, to the coordinator of career education or 
staff, the principal, or a teacher. 



Other Management Activities 

Table 48 showed that the director of guidance or staff most often bore 
responsibility for deciding when to discard old or obsolete materials. 
Less frequently this responsibility was exercised by the coordinator of career 
guidance or staff or by the librarian. How often are resources reviewed for 
obsolescence 7 

Questions 18 and 29 ask for this information about publications (18) and 
audiovisual, microfiche, and noncomputerized sorting materials (29). Responses 
are shown in Table 52. The figures for publications are the percentages of 
schools in each stratum. The corresponding figures for audiovisual, microfiche, 
and noncomputerized sorting materials are the percentages of schools that have 
the resource within each stratum. 

Both parts of the table show that in general over 60 percent of the schools 
review these four classes of resources at least once a year. Conversely, 
30 to 40 percent do not review them so often, and from 5 to 15 percent never 
review them at all. tven though different classes of occupational information 
age at different rates (information about earnings and outlook decaying the 
fastest), most writers on the Subject agree that it should aU be reviewed, but 
not necessarily be discarded, at least once a year. Robert Hoppock (1976) says, 
"Every library of occupational information should be thoroughly weeded once a 
year, at which time all obsolete publications should be removed' 4 (p. 47). 
For 30 percent or more of the schools to neglect this important function is 
discouraging. 
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Staff Responsible for Management of Career Information Resources 
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2 
5 
1 
4 


9 

5 
7 
6 


28 
36 
29 
33 


16 0 
7 , 1 
12 0 

9 ; 0 


2 
1 
2 
1 


4 
3 
5 
3 


37 
42 
45 
43 


g. Deciding when 

r- n A i * i" a r A n \ li 

lU U 1. S t • * «■* U -4. U 

and obsolste 
materials. . . . 


1 
2 
t 

HZ 


? 

5 
9 


7 
7 
5 
7 


47 
60 
55 
57 


23 , 11 
8 | 10 

24 j 9 
15 1 10 


2 4 

0 1 2 
! 0 ' 3 
0 1 3 


3 
2 
2 
2 


h Maintaining in^ 
dex of occupa- 
tional informa- 
tion aaterials 


I 
2 
3 
PF 


1 
2 
1 
2 


3 
3 

2 
3 


47 j 24 j 19 1 ; 4 
59 ! 9 , 20 0 3 
47 1 24 i 18 0 • 5 
55 ; 15 19 0 ; 3 


5 
6 
5 
5 


i . Coordinating ac* 
tivlties with 
external agen- 
ciei that pro- 
vide occupa- 
tional inform. 


— ^— — 

ij 4 

2' 8 
3! 2 
HE 6 

i 


6 

5 
6 

5 




53 31 t 1 1 3 

69 11 2 9 1 
55 ' 27 1 2 6 
63 18 2 1 3 


5 

5 

5 
5 



Figures are percentages of schools responding within each stratum N's Stratum 1-540. 
Stratum 2-668, Stratum 3-686, 




Table 49 



Activities of Professional Counselors When Functioning 
as Career Information Resources 



k: — — — — 






T~- ~ 




n ■ — - — ■ 


^ Amount 






t 








u 




I 




; Not 


Activity 


u 


Not 




A great 


j applicable, 






at all 


Som^vhA r 


r* p a 1 




a. Directing students to books, 


1 


1 


31 


64 


1 


pamphlets , films , or other 


2 


3 


26 


65 


4 


sources of GENERAL 


3 


1 


31 


65 


1 


occupational information 


NE 


2 


28 1 


65 


2 


Directing students to 


1 


1 

1 


[~ —4 

29 ; 


66 


1 


O I CKs l r L k, 0UU1LC9 Ot 


I 


3 


22 j 


69 


4 


information for a 


3 


3 


28 ! 


66 


[ 1 


particular occupation 


NE 



1 

3 

j 


24 


68 


j 3 


c. Directly answering 




— , 

1 j 


— — r 

26 


69 


2 


students* questions about 


2 ! 


3 


20 1 


71 


5 


occupational information 


3 


2 i 


26 j 


69 


2 




NE 


2 


22 ! 

1 


70 


4 


d. Interpreting occupational 


1 


4 


.. -- - T 

37 j 


55 


i — - . ^_ 

3 


information obtained by 


2 : 


4 


34 


56 


5 


s tuden ts 


3 • 


3 


42 


51 1 


3 




NE 


4 


37 


54 j 


4 


e. Assisting students with 


1 


2 


— 1- 

33 


-— T „ 

60 1 


career decisions after 


2 


4 


30 


60 


5 


they have used some of the 


3 


1 


34 j 


61 


2 


occupational information 


NE 


3 


31 


60 * 


4 


resources available 






1 


I 

~ — 1 





All figures are percentages of the schools in the stratum, except for national 
est ima tes . 
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Table 50 



Membership of Committees to Review Occupational Information Materials 



Stratum 



1 


2 


> 3 


NE 


Principal 


i 

' 10 


9 


8 


9 


Guidance Counselors 


24 


18 


23 


20 


Career education staff 


12 


7 


13 


9 


Students 


5 


3 


3 


3 


Teachers 


14 


11 


12 


U 


Librarian 


io ; 


9 


8 


9 


Local employers* labor leaders, etc. 


6 


3 


6 


5 


Regional or state agency reps. 


3 


1 


2 


2 


Parents 


6 


3 


4 


3 


Other 


3 


2 


3 


2 


We have no committee 


66 


77 


70 


73 


No response 


1 2 


1 


1 


1 



Figures are percentages of schools in the stratum. 

Totals sum to more than 100 because schools could check more than one 
i tern- 
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Table 51 

Guides and Indexes Used by Schools for Ordering 
or Selecting Guidance Materials 



Stratum 



D £i o r~\ 1 1 r 1 n 


1 


2 


3 


NE 

i 


Career Guidance Index 


46 


44 


51 


46 


Career Index 


49 


46 


62 


51 


Counselor's Information Servic 


14 


10 


16 


12 


Current Career & Occupational literature 


11 


7 


8 


7 


Educator's Cuide to Free Guidance Materials 


47 


50 


52 


50 


Guidance Exchange 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Guide to Indexes as a Resource for Occs* 


6 


5 


6 


5 


Cuide to Local Occupational Information 


30 


25 


33 


28 


Inde to Voc/Tech Education 


10 


10 




11 


Inform (APGA monthly newsletter) 


26 


21 


29 


24 


Journal of College Placement 


7 


7 


6 


7 


NVGA Bibliog. of Current Career Information 




2 


6 


3 


Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


28 


25 


33 


28 


Index available from an external resource center 


23 


17 


2' 


19 


Publishers ' catalogs 


68 


65 


70 


66 


Other 


11 


10 


12 


11 


None 


5 


4 


3 


3 
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Talle 52 

Frequency of Review for Obsolescence in Career Informatics Resources 



Publications (Question Is) 




a 

Stratum 




Frequency of Revi v 


1 

(540) 


1 

2 

(668) 


3 

(686) 


T 

WE 


Never 


5 


6 


4 


5 


Less ban once a year 


24 


27 


22 


! 25 


Once a y^ar 




51 


60 


! 54 

i 


More than once a year 


10 


8 


10 


9 


No response 


7 


9 


5 


7 



f 



Audiovisual, microfiche, noncomputerized sorts (Question 29) 



Resource Material 





Audiovisual^ 


b 

Microfiche 


Noncomputer 
Sorting b 




i t 

(365) j 


2 1 

(432) j 


3 

(483) 


r i 

(209)^ 


2 

(297) 


3 

(325) 


1 

(157) 


2 

(240) 


3 

(268) 


Neve r 


I 

7 


5 


6 


8 


7 


6 


7 


5 


7 


Less than 
once a year 


24 


27 


28 


21 

1 


19 


19 


21 


17 


17 


Once a year 


51 : 


'.5 


53 

i 


53 


59 


62 


53 


62 


60 


More than 
once a year 


U 1 


7 


8 


11 


9 


6 


8 


9 


9 


Don't krov 


7 


6 


I 6 


7 


6 


6 


11 


8 


^ 



a Fipuies are percentages of schools in the stratum- 

b Figures are the percentages of responding schools that have the 
resource within each stratum for each resource. N's are shown m 
parentheses . 
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CHAPTER VI 



R£S£ARCH QUESTION 83 

Kesearch Question b3 is "What arrangements must be made and by whom (for 
students to use these resources]?" it will be convenient to answer this question 
separately for publications; computerized systems; audiovisual, microfiche, and 
noncomputerized sorting materials; and work experience. Also, the word "arrange- 
ments" will be interpreted broadly to include more than getting the student and 
resource together in the same room. Students are not accessing information if 
they cannot understand it or if it is locked in a machine that they cannot 
operate. Albo, if a resource is in such short supply that students are discouraged 
from seeking it, acc:ss is affected. Therefore "arrangements" will be regarded 
as including assistance Tor students and availability of the resources. 

The questionnaire did not as* where the resources physically resided because 
the answer would not be particularly illuminating. The resources may be in the 
library, a career resource center, a counselor's office, a waiting room outside 
the counseling area, or in various places scattered throughout the school* The 
questionnaire concentrated on identifying persons who scheduled access to the 
resources or helped students use them, and on hindrances that might restrict 
students* access. 



Access to Publications 

Accessing and advising . The main difficulty in accessing publications 
is finding the publication that will supply the information the student needs. 
The two aspects of this problem are the availability of human help and the 
indexing method applied to the publications. 

Human assistance. Who is to h/iip students locate the materials they want? 
Table 415, discussed in Chapter V, shows that for all strata this responsibility 
fails almost entirely to the director of guidance or staff, or to the coordina- 
tor of career education or staff. {The two titles sometimes designate the same 
tunc .ion with regard to occupational information; the questionnaire listed both 
because some schools are familiar with the director title and others with the 
coordinator.) In almost bO percent of the schools these are the staff members 
named as performing the accessing advising functions. Librarians also perform 
the function (in about 13 percent of the schools), and so do teachers to a lesser 
extent (about 7 percent). 

We also observed in Chapter V that professional (i.e., certificated) counse- 
lors spent "a great deal" of time directing students to general and specific 
occupational information. In all strata almost two-thirds of the schools made 
that response (see Table 49). This finding is consirtent with that discussed in 
the previous paragraph, since professional guidance counselors are almost invari- 
ably on the staff of a director or coordinator of guidance. 
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Ca taloguing and Indexing , An important aspect of making published occupa- 
tlonal information accessible to students is the system used for cataloguing, 
filing, indexing, or displaying the resources. If the system is not transpar- 
ent and easy to use, students have no alternatives except to abandon the search, 
trust to the luck of blind searching, or become wholly dependent on human 
assistance. Question 7 sought information on cataloguing systems. Table 53 
shows the results. 

It is evident from the table that schools use a wide variety of methods. 
The most popular among schools that have made up their own system is a simple 
alphabetical listing by title of the occupation. Since the same occupation 
may eo under different names in different publications, the listing by title 
may cause much useful information to be overlooked. The most frequently used 
method for prepared systems is the DOT number. It will be remembered that the 
DOT was among the most popular publications. The Dewey decimal system, a 
"sTIndard method of classification of library materials, is the next most popular. 
To the extent that DOT numbers serve as a standard index for a great many resources 
(see Tab es 10 tl,~1T. and 15), one would think it would be more useful than the 
Dewey decimal system for cross-referring different resources to one another. 

N01CC is promoting the Standard Occupational Classification (SOC) in an 
attempt to establish a crosswalk between various government classification 
systems. SUC was not even listed as an option for Question 7. The small 
number of "other" responses suggests that SOC a relatively new system-has 
no : . caught hold yet. 

The question of responsibility for indexing was answered in Table 48. 

Responsibility falls mainly to me director of guidance or staff (55 P^en'. 

national estimate), and to a lesser extent to the coordinator of career eduction 
, ir staff (15 percent), or to the librarian (19 percent). 

A related question is whether the school has a central index where students 
can locate all the information from various sources about an occupation or 
cluster of Pupations (Question 8). For the most part, schools do not have a 
central Index. The "no" responses were 64 percent for Stratum 1, 71 percen 
tor Stratum I, 69 percent tor Stratum 3, and 70 percent tor the national estimate, 
with a few "No responses." Only about 30 percent of students can crosswalk 
from resource to resource for information about an occupation by means of a 
central index. 

Availability of publica cions . Arrangements to use a resource are affected 
by its availability. Although the survey collected information about the variety 
of publications that schools owned, it did not collect information about the 
numbers of copies. The U0_H, which was the most frequently named publication, 
bein* present in at least 90 percent of the schools, was an exception. U 
students sought occupational information from a publication, th, 00H would be he 
most likely plare for them to look. Would there be enough copies to go around. 
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Question 17 asked for this information. Table 54 shows the responses 
for the latest edition of the OOH. (The question also asked about older 
editions of the OOH, but this information is not relevant to this discussion.) 
The strata differ considerably in the number of copies available. The modal 
response for Stratum 2, which is more rural, and for the national estimate, is 
one copy; in the other two strata it is five or more. In all three strata the 
runner-up is two copies. There seems to be a distinct possibility that if many 
students wanted to refer to the OOH all at the same time, they would have 
difficulty in getting their hands on it. Scheduling arrangements would have to 
take account of shortages. 

Access to Computerized Systems 

Access to the system* Question 26 asked schools that have computerized 
systems how students were scheduled to use it. The results are shown in Table 55. 
The figures are percentages of schools that said in Question 23 that there 
were terminals at the school. Multiple responses were allowed. 

Apparently much freedom exists. The most frequently used method is by student 
request, employed by over 80 percent of the schools with terminals. Guidance 
counselors and teachers also assign students to the terminals with considerable 
frequency — counselors in over 70 percent of the schools (except in Stratum 2) and 
teachers in over 50 percent. If the response "Students are not scheduled" means 
that students can get on the terminal with no appointment, this arrangement 
exists together with the others in a few schools. "Students not scheduled" could 
mean that the computers are used for batch processing of student requests for 
information and that consequently students never interact with the computer. 

Assistance at the terminal - Table 56 shows who is available to help students 
once they have gained physical access to the terminal. The N's are the same as 
for Table 53. Again, major responsibility falls on the guidance counselors; 
in almost 80 percent of the schools with terminals, these counselors help 
students. However, secretaries and "Other" (paraprofessionals, perhaps) also 
help students at the terminal. At only a few schools are the computer systems 
regarded as capable of serving without human assistance. 

In Chapter VIII, which discusses the frequency with which resources are 
actually used, we will point out that students using the various computer 
systems need staff assistance more than half the time. (See Table 67.) The 
only exception was DISCOVLR, where the percentage of usage by students un- 
assisted was 53 percent. The need for so much help at the terminal must 
make management arrangements more difficult for both the staff and students 
for some systems. 

Availability of terminals . The availability of the computer system depends 
on the number of terminals at the school, the extent to which they are open for 
use, and the extent to which they are actually used. Questions 2^ and 25 sought 
this information. 
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Table 37 shows for each stratum the number ot schools having various numbers 
of terminals. The huge preponderance have only one or two. In Stratum 1 only 
two schools have as many as seven or eight, and in Stratum 3 two schools have 
11 or more. In six of the schools the terminals are not available at all to 
students. The scarcity of terminals might severely restrict the usefulness of 
computer systems as a resource if there is much demand on the part of students. 

How often are these terminals available and used 7 Table 58 shows that the 
terminals are open for use many more hours than they are acutaliy used. If 
we multiply the midpoints of the scale intervals by the number of schools 
embraced by the intervals and then add all the products, we can arrive at estimates 
of the total number of hours the terminals were available and the total number 
of hours they were used. The computation shows that in Stratum 1, terminals 
were available in these schools for a total of 70b hours, whereas they were used 
332 hour*, or 47 percent of the time. The figures are comparable for the other 
two strata: Stratum 2, available 517 hours, used 209 hours (AO percent), 
Stratum i, available 1,284 hours, used 655 hours (51 percent). Moreover, in 
31 schools the terminals are apparently not used at all by students, although 
they may be used by others for the benefit of students. 

We do not know whether a use rate of about 45 percent of available time is 
good or bad. 

Access to Audiovisual, Microfiche, and Noncomputerized Sorti ng Ma terials 

Access to the materials. Question 31 asked schools that have audiovisual 
microfiche, or noncomputerized sorting materials how students were scheduled to 
use them. The results are shown in Table 59. The figures are percentages of 
schools that said on Question 28 that they had occupational information on one 
or another of the materials. Multiple responses were allowed. 

The results are strikingly similar to what was found for computers. Student- 
initiated request is the most frequently used method of scheduling* Teachers 
play a larger role in scheduling for these materials than m scheduling for 
computers, probably because teachers may schedule films for use during class 
periods. The "students are not scheduled" response occurred less frequently 
(because students either have free access or no access) for these materials than 
was the case for computers. 

Availability oi irwitu rials. The numbers ot filmstrip viewers, microfiche 
viewers, needlesorts and so on, available tor student use are shown in Table 60. 
The data come trom Questions 32, 3m, and J/. It is clear that there are many 
more audiovisual and microfiche devices than computer terminals, as shown in 
Fable 57, and aecess should be cor respond ing lv easier. There are far fewer 
need lesorts than audiovisual or mlciotiche devices, -md arrangements by students 
might be correspondingly more difficult tor this device. However, the special- 
ized nature of the information produced hv need lesorts would probably re iCe the 
demand to use them, and their absolute numbers ate not a sate guide to inferences 
about their accessibility. 
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The number of hours that these devices are available for use and the number 
of hours they are actually used by students are shown in Table 61. As with 
computer terminals, most schools make their audiovisual, microfiche, and needle- 
sorts available from four to eight hours per day on the average. The modal 
interval is 6.01 to 00 hours. Use is tar less than availability. If the total 
number of available and use hours is computed so that use can be seen as a 
percentage of availability, we note that the devices are seldom used as much as 
25 percent of the time that they are available. The percentages for each stratum 
are produced in Table 62, There is a strong presumption that students who want 
access to these devices are not held back because of scarcity. They are more 
prevalent than computer terminals are and they are free more of the time. 

Access to Experiential Programs 

Arrangements tor access . In Chapter V we saw (Table 48) that responsibility 
for arranging the special programs, events, or days that make up the content of 
much experiential career information was mostly in the hands of the guidance 
professionals. The director of guidance or staff, or the coordinator of career 
education or staff were the responsible agents in 75 percent of the schools 
(nat >nal estimate, but the strata were quite similar); the principal or assistant 
principal was responsible in 15 percent of the schools, and teachers played a 
small role (6 percent). 

Another aspect of experiential career information is the methods used to 
make students aware of the exper lences , simulations, and personal contacts 
arranged by the school. Question 46 explored this area. The results are shown 
in Table 63. 

The table shows that a considerable variety of methods is used. Once 
again the professional guidance staff dominates, being the choice in over 
three-quarters of the schools. Direct presentations to the student body are 
the next most common method. Ads on radio and TV are the methods used least, 
stratum 2 lags behind Strata 1 and J on all approaches except "No particular 
mt 1 1 hod . " 

Assistance with experiential career information. We saw in Table 48 that 
the supervision ot exploratory work experience programs was m the hands of 
teachers in about 25 percent of the schools and in the hands ot guidance profes- 
sionals (director of guidance or staff and coordinator of career education or 
staff) in another 37 percent. The principal or assistant principal assumed 
responsibility in 7 percent. But the task was not performed at all m 20 
percent of the schools, especially in those in Stratum 2. 

SchooLs may also tullow up other types of schoo I -a r ranged experiences, 
such as simulations and personal contacts* Question 47 asked tor information 
on this practice. The results are shown m Table 64. The table shows that the 
most common method is conferences with counselors (i.e., professional staff) 
or teachers. In about a quarter ot the schools, especially in Stratum 2, 
there is no particular method of follow-up. 



Summary 



A large study could be made of Che arrangement s students must make to 
gam access to various types of career information. The data from this survey 
leave much of the question still shrouded in darkness. It is apparent that 
formal contact with career information resources is mainly t he re spons 1 bi 1 1 t y of 
guidance professionals — the director of career guidance or staff, or the 
coordinator of career education or staff. Teachers and principals also have 
responsibilities. 

Placing students next to career information is no guarantee that they can 
grasp it; part of the arrangements must be to help them use it or understand 
it. For the most part, such assistance seems to be provided. Schools help 
students locate and interpret publications, use computers, and get value from 
work experience. Here, too, professional staff has an important role, with 
librarians helping with publications and teachers with the supervision of work 
e xpe r lence . 

Yet another facet of arrangements is that the career information resource 
be easily accessible when the student needs it. The most widely used publi- 
cation, the OUH, is fairly available in schools m Strata 1 and 3, much less so 
in Stratum l~ When schools have computer terminals, the overwhelming likelihood 
is that they have only one or two. The picture is more favorable with regard 
tu audiovisual devices, microfiche viewers, and needlesorts, which exist in 
greater numbers and which are apparently idle much of the time. Computerized 
systems are much more comprehensive in what they attempt than these other 
devices are, and difficulty of access to computers would be that much more 
detrimental to the user- 

What is not known about "arrangements is the actual rr hinery whereby 
students are given access to the resources and the competence of the profes- 
sional staft that controls so large a portion ol it. Is the process of getting 
on the computer or gaming access to the microfiche viewer so complicated and 
threatening that students are discouraged from even trying 7 Is someone looking 
over their shoulders, increasing the likelihood they will behave stereotypi- 
cal ly ; The answers to these and many other questions Like them wou'd require 
a separate study. 
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Table 53 
Methods of Cataloguing Resources 



Stratum 



Method 



NE 



p e 

o u 
w 

en >s 

O 

o c 

U CU 
O 
at 

H 



Alphabetical by title of occupation 

Type or level of education or training 

Related school subjects 

Interest fields 

Type of Industry or employer 

Other 



X3 
OJ 

u 
a 



Dewey decimal system 

D.O.T. numbers 

Work or worker trait groups 

Alphabetized D.O.T. subject headings 

SRA job-tamilv classifications 

Categories used by vocational interest 
inven tor ies 

U . S .0. K. categories 

Standard industrial classification 

U.S. Census classifications 

Other 



72 
32 
28 
33 
32 
5 

35 
48 
8 
20 
23 

14 

9 
4 
4 
6 



65 
35 
21 
32 
27 
5 

31 
49 
8 
15 
19 

11 

7 
3 
1 
5 



73 
35 
29 

37 
33 
7 

28 
56 
10 
24 
21 

14 

13 
4 
1 
6 



All figures are percentages of schools in the stratum. 

totals sum to more than 100 because schools may use more than one svstem. 
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Table 54 



Number of the Latest Edition of the Occupational 
Outlet- Handbook at the School 





Stiatum 


Number of copies 
available 


1 

N - 540 


2 

N = 668 


3 

N = 686 


National 
estimate 


None 


A a 


8 


2 


6 


One 


15 


27 


15 


22 


Two 


19 


19 


18 


19 


Three 


8 


10 




10 


Four 


7 


5 


9 


e 


: 

1 Five or more 

! 


29 

1 


10 


32 


19 



Figures are percentages of th, schools in the stratum. 



Table 55 



Methods of r .leduling Students to Use 
Computer Terminals 



Method of scheduling 


Stratum 


1 

N - 141* 


2 

N « 96 


3 

N * 233 


Student Initiated request 


85 


82 


86 


Assigned by teacher 


55 


58 


51 


Assigned by guidance counselor 


74 


64 


72 


Other 


22 


18 


19 


Students are not scheduled 


16 


14 


11 



N - number of schools in the stratum that had terminals at the school 
All figures are percents. 
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Table 56 

School Staff Who Help Students Use the Computer 





Stratum 


Person who helps 


1 

N - 141* 


2 

N = 96 


3 

N =■ 233 


Guidance counselor 


79 


79 


78 


Secre tary 


25 


31 


33 


Other 


57 


56 


64 


Students can use it without help 


18 


34 


21 



N " number of schools in the stratum that had terminals at the schools. 
All figures are percents. 
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Table 57 

Number of Terminals Available for Student Use 





Stratum 


Number of terminals available 


1 


\ 2 


3 


11 or mo r e 


o a 


0 


2 


9-10 


n 
u 


U 


0 


7 - 8 


2 


0 


3 


5 - 6 


3 


0 


5 


3 - 4 


9 


5 


18 


1 - 2 


120 


90 


200 


None 


5 


o ! 

i 
i 


1 



Number of schools that have the number of terminals designated by the 
figure in the row 
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Table 58 



Number of Hours Terminals Open for Use and Used 



Average number 
of hours per day 



More than 10 
8,01-10.00 
6.01-8.00 
4.01-6.00 
2.01-4.00 
0.01-2. 00 
0.00 



Stratum 



Avail- 
able 



1. 



3 
1 
55 
49 
10 
7 

10 



Used 



0 
0 
13 
21 
32 
40 
15 



Avail- 
able 



5 
5 
42 
13 
17 
12 
0 



Used 



Avail- 
able 



0 
1 
5 
12 
21 
42 
5 



9 

107 
55 
27 
18 
3 



Used 



0 
0 
26 
52 
48 
69 
11 



a All figures are the number of schools reporting availability or use of a 
terminal for the number of hours per day shown by the corresponding 
interval in the first column. 
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Table 59 



Methods of Scheduling Students to Use Audiovisual, 
Microfiche, or Noncomputerized Sorting Materials 



Method of scheduling 


Stratum 


1 

N - 36l a 


I 

N * 465 


j 

N « 501 


Stucat-initiated request 


85 


84 


89 


Assigned by teacher 


71 


66 


71 


Assigned by guidance counselor 


67 


68 


1 71 
i 


Other 


; 23 

i 


15 


: 21 


Students are not scheduled 


i 

i 13 


12 


10 



4 



a N = number of schools in the stratum that had occupational information 
on at least one of these materials. All figures are percents. 
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Table 60 



Number of Audiovisual Devices, Microfiche Viewers, and 
Sets of Needlesorts Available for Student Use 



Number of 

devices 

available 


Device 


Film viewers, 
cassette 
players 


Microfiche 
viewers, 
reader- 
printers 


Sets of 
needlesorts 


Stratum 


Stratum 


Stratum 


1 


2 


3 


1 




1 


2 


3 


11 or 
more 


77* 


56 


78 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


9-10 


37 


36 


32 


0 


1 


5 


2 


1 


0 


7-8 


21 


17 


22 


4 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


5-6 


61 


76 


93 


13 


6 ! 12 


6 


6 


4 


3-4 


74 


105 


116 


3f 


26 68 
k » 


2 


8 


23 


1-2 


62 


127 


119 


179 


261 245 


58 


122 ! 106 



[ kll figures are the number of schools reporting that they have the number 
of devices shown in the first column. 
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Table 61 



Number of Hours of Availability and Actual Use 
by Students of Audiovisual Devices, Microfiche 
Viewers, and Needlesorts 





Devices 




Film viewers, 
cassette players 


Microfiche viewers, 
reader /printers 


g£€dl€SOrt§ 


Average number of 


Hrs. 


avail . 


i Hrs, 


used 


Hrs_, 


avail. 


Hrs, 


used 


Hrs, 


avail . 


Hrs, 


used 






Stratus 


Stratus 


Stratua 


s; 


r ratus 


Stratus 


Stratus 


hours per day 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 2 


3 


1 


I 


3 


Iters than 10 


I a 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 




0 


8,01-10,00 


6 


3 


13 


o 


o 


1 


5 


4 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 




0 


6.01-S.GO 


152 


198 


258 


9 


5 


11 


127 


160 


194 


7 


1 


9 


31 


74 


78 


1 


0 




2 


4.01-6.00 


148 


166 


156 


32 


12 


18 


87 


108 


115 


20 


1 


20 


33 


45 


44 


4 


4 




5 


2,01-4.00 


19 


26 


18 


42 


38 


55 


8 


11 


8 


30 


32 


46 


3 


9 


4 


6 


11 




15 


0.01-2. 00 


10 


21 


14 


173 


267 


301 


2 


e 


6 


113 


195 


207 


0 


4 


5 


43 


94 




83 


0.00 


7 


12 


7 


36 


58 


42 


31 


25 


28 


57 


45 


61 


50 


50 


41 


55 


64 




64 



a All figures are the number of schools reporting availability or use of a device 
for the number of hours per day shown by the corresponding interval in the first 
J[_ \ column. 

1 3 i 
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Table 62 



Student Use as a Percentage of Availability for 
Audiovisual Devices, Microfiche Viewers, and 
Sets of Needlesorts 





Device 




Film viewers, 


Microfiche viewers 










cassette players 


rea< 


MWprinters 


Needlesorts 




Total 






Total 






Total 








hrs . 


Total 


Usage 


hrs. 


Total 


Usage 


hrs. 


Total 


Usage 




avail* 


hrs. 


(per- 


avail- 


hrs. 


(per- 


avail- 


hrs . 


(per- 


Stratus 


able 


used 


cent) 


able 


used 


cent) 


able 


used 


cent) 


1 


1935 


522 


27 


1395 


352 


25 


391 


•S 


23 


2 


2362 


476 


20 


173? 


375 


22 


793 


147 


19 


3 


2811 


642 


23 


2101 


508 


24 

1 


820 


167 


20 
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Table 63 



Methods of Informing Students About School- 
Arranged Experience? 





Stratus 


Method 


1 

H - 540 


2 

N - 668 


3 

H - 686 


National 
estimate 


Listed in course 


45 






40 


Presentation to 

— t nf j ant* W/inv 


64 


4 / 




■j t 


f rvKuwalivug WW 

parents 


28 


15 


29 


21 


Ads oft radio and 
TV 


10 


8 


4 


7 


Teachers recossend 
student a 


42 


27 


34 


30 


Conferences with 
counselors 


80 

1 

I 


! 72 

i 


82 


76 


Other 


! 

i I? 


! « 


24 


16 


Ho particular 
me t hod 

1 


1 

! 9 

1 

! 


1 15 

1 

! 


7 


12 



a All figures are percentages of schools In the stratum. 
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Table 64 



Methods of Following up Students Who Participate 
in School-Arranged Experiences 





Stratum 


Method of follow up 


i ! 

N - 540 


2 

N • 668 


3 

N - 686 


National 
estimate 


Conferences with 
counselor or 
teacher 


61 a 


53 ; 

\ 
1 

. 1 


61 

- 


56 


Group discussions 


43 


i 

31 


36 


34 


Test or question- 
naire 


30 


20 


i — i 
26 


23 


Oral student report 


37 


24 

1 


30 


27 


Written student 
report 


34 


25 


36 

j 


29 

i „ — — 


Other 


5 


4 


1 


; 5 


Ho particular 
me thod 


21 


; 28 


1 

23 

t 

A_ ■ 


i 26 

» 



a All figures are percentages of schools in the stratum. 
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CHAPTER VII 



QUESTION B4 



Question b4 Is "What types of schools have what management arrangements for 
career information resources?" 

School types, for the purposes of this analysis, have already been defined 
and discussed for Question a3 (Chapter IV). Unfortunately, the characteristics 
of management arrangements are net definable in a similar fashion, and it was . 
impossible ro analyze the data sufficiently to yield unambiguous results. 
Therefore this report leaves the question unanswered except for what can be 
inferred from the previous chapter. 

We should point out, however, that arrangements, as construed in that 
chapter were quite consistent for all resources and all strata. Arrangements 
were mostly, but by no means exclusively, in the hands of the professional 
guidance staff except for resources involving school-arranged experiences, where 
teachers played a larger part. The uniformity across all strata suggests that 
management arrangements probably do not differ much by school type except, 
perhaps, for small numbers of schools. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



RESEARCH QUESTION Ci 



Question CI is 'How often are resources used by students? Does frequency of 
use vary by type of resource?" These two parts of the question overlap and will 
be answered together. 

Data for tne answers cose primarily from the student questionnaire. Readers 
are reminded that the students may not be a representative sample of all students 
in the sample frame because some of the schools failed to select subjects randomly* 
The extent of nonrandom selection is not known, nor is the direction or amount of 
bias introduced by it. Therefore no attempt was made to derive national estimates 
from the student data. They are simply treated as the responses of a large 
number of students (4,882), with over 1*500 in each stratum* 

The N's vary from question to question because students who were attending 
schools where a resource was unavailable were instructed to ignore questions 
about how often they used it* Some students did not branch properly. That is, 
they indicated that they had never used a resource or that the school did not 
have it, but they answered questions about it anyway* For this report the 
responses of such students have been eliminated from analysis of the questions 
they should not have answered. 

Frequency of Use 

Publications. Question 13 asked students how frequently they had used 
reference books; magazines; pamphlets, briefs, or kits; and reports of former 
students. Table 65 shows the results- The figures are percentages 
of students in each stratum who branched properly to Question 13. 

The results are remarkably similar within each stratum. The most frequently 
used kind of publication is reference books. Some of this popularity is no doubt 
due to prevalence of the Occupational Outlook Handbook , which appears in over 90 
percent of the schools. Well over 40 percent of respondents say they have used a 
reference book at least a few times* The next most popular publication is 
magazines, used at least a few times by about 40 percent of students. Pamphlets, 
briefs, and kits are used even less; about 35 percent report using them a few 
times. The strata are quite similar on these three types of publications. The 
"Never" responses range between 20 and 30 percent and' occur least frequently 
for reference books and most frequently for pamphlets* briefs, and kits* Stratum 
3 lags behind the other two strata on frequency of use. 

The most striking feature bout reports of former students is the "Never" 
response. in Stratum i it is percent, and in the other two it is 76. 
Only 15 percent of students in Stratum 1, 10 in Stratum 2, and 9 in Stratum 
3 have read these reports a few times. Although the data on use of reports 
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are striking, they are not surprising. In the discussion of Table 48 in 
Chapter V it was noted that In 43 percent of the schools (national 
estimate) the task -as not performed of asking data on former students available 
to current ones. Also Item B13, write-ups by former students, are listed as 
available by only 3 percent of the schools. 

Computers. Question 20 asked for the same information about computers 
that Question"l3 asked about publications. T*e results are shown in Table 
6b. It may be recalled that fewer than 25 percent of the schools (national 
estimate) said that they had access to computer terminals or printers for 
retrieving occupational information, and only 21 percent had them actually at the 
school. The N's are consequently much smaller for computers than for publications. 

Table 66 shows that in all strata use of computers by students who are 
aware of their presence is less than use of publications by students who are 
aware of them. Use is heaviest In Stratum 3 (where 34 percent of the schools 
have terminals, as opposed to 26 percent in Stratum 1 and 14 percent in Stratum 
2) but 44 percent of the students in Stratum 3 who could use the computer have 
never used it. In Stratum 1 it is 51 percent and in Stratum 2 it is 52 percent. 

One possible explanation for this discrepancy is that some computer systems 
see- to be more difficult to use than others with the result that students use 
them less or use them indirectly through batch processing (that is, they fill out 
forms showing what they want to know and get the answer the next day) or use 
them only with the assistance of someone who sits with them at the terminal. 
La study of computer use in guidance in New York City. Heller and Chltayat 
(1975) reported that students were unable to master the Student Guides that 
explain how to interact with the Guidance Information System (CIS) they were 
using. Someone had to be with them at the terminal or had to process their 
requests for information. CIS was one of the two computer systems named most 
frequently in the study (by 11.16 percent of the schools in the national estimate, 
versus 11.74 percent for -Your state system"; no other system was named by as 
many as 2 percent of the schools). 

We may explore this matter further by looking at the way schools with 
different systems responded to Question 21 of the school questionnaire, which 
asked for an estimate of the percentage of the system usage by students unassisted 
at the terminal, by students with staff assistance, and by staff to gather 
information for later transmittal to students. The responses to Question 
21 were analyzed for schools in all strata that had one and only one of the 
c^er systems categorized as items G1-C8 of Question U Schools with more than 
one system w ere excluded because responses would be confounded. 

The results of the analysis are shown in Table 67. The N's for some 
of the systeos are very small, and CHOlCtS does not appear at all because 
only one school in Stratum 2 had it. The percentage figures in the table should 
be treated with caution. They are based on the estimates of the person who 
filled out the questionnaire, not on hard data. Also, the number of No responses 
varied from item to item- 
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Table 67 shows chat there is indeed some variation in the systems 1 capability 
for serving students without the assistance of a staff member* In the 10 schools 
that have DISCOVER, 53,2 percent of usage was by students unassisted; for COIN 
the unassisted usage was only 23.4 percent, and for GiS it was 25.5- For DISCOVER, 
18 percent of usage was by students with the assistance of a staff member; for 
COIN and CIS, the figures were 37.4 percent and 38.5 percent* DISCOVER was 
rarely used for the students' benefit without the physical presence of the 
student — i.e. by a staff member, COIN was used this way over 30 percent of the 
time, and CIS 28.8 percent of the time. CVIS, which does not contain as much 
occupational information as the other systems, and "Your state system" (which 
might have been based on the Oregon CIS, on CIS, or on some system not specified 
in this report), ranked between DISCOVER and COIN or CIS in its capability to run 
without staff assistance. 

Frequency of use of a resource would undoubtedly be affected by the conven- 
ience of access. If students have to go through layers of staff to get informa- 
tion from the computer, which is a most versatile resource because it can match 
occupational characteristics with the students* specifications, use would probably 
be inhibited- The students' behavior at the terminal might also be affected if 
they were conscious of having to transmit their requests through a staff member. 
Table 66 showed that nearly 50 percent of the students who knew a computer system 
was available had never used it. DISCOVER is one of the most interactive systems 
examined for this study because it contains prompts that enable the students to 
proceed without having to consult a book to find out what message the computer is 
waiting for. This may be a desirable feature in computer-based guidance. 

Microfiche. Question 26 asked students how often they had sought occupational 
information from a microfiche. Again, the N's are quite small; fewer than 40 
percent of the schools (national estimate) indicated that they used microforms, 
and presumably even fewer used these resources in the form of microfiche. Table 
68 shows the students 1 responses to Question 26. 

The strata differ very little on this que**:ion, In each stratum 50 percent 
or more of students who believed that occupational information was available to 
them on microfiche had never actually had recourse to it, But if they used this 
source once, they were likely to use it again, for the sum of "A few times" and 
"Many times" is greater than the frequency for "Once" in all strata. 

Sorting cards , Table 69 shows for sorting cards (needlesorts and keysorts) 
the information about frequency of use comparable to Chat for publications * computers, 
and microfiche. The N*g now become quite small. We have already noted Chat 
sorting materials are among the least common categories of career information 
resource* 

Although needlesorts are not so common, where chey are available they seem 
to be used with greater frequency than computers or microfiche without reaching 
the level of use of publications. The "Never" response ranges from 32 in Stratum 
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1 to 44 in Stratum 3. Except in Stratum 3, students who have used needlesorts 
once return. 

It should be borne in mind that, compared with publications, computers t and 
microfiche, needlesorts do not contain much factual information about occupations, 
Their primary function is to cluster occupatiors on the basis of specif ications 
imposed by the student. it is perhaps this ability to "personalize" information 
that makes sorting cards sore popular among their users than microfiche are among 
its users* Needlesorts are usually used in conjunction with a publication that 
contains detailed information* 

Counselors * All students in each stratum were asked {Q 40) how often 
they had talked with counselors about various matters, including occupat: -ms, 
preparing for occupations, and job seeking. The responses are shown in Table 70. 

It is apparent that the subject of high school courses far exceeds any other 
matter brought to a counselor. (Of course, this subject is not unrelated to 
choice of occupation.) The next most common subject for talks with a counselor 
is preparing for an occupation. Talking about occupations themselves occurs at 
least once in a little less than half the cases, and about where to get a job 
occurs at least once in more than half the cases. 

Am occupational resources counselors are apparently not used as such 
as publications* They are, on the other hand, important adjuncts to the career 
decision-making process. «e have already seen in the tabulation of responses to 
Question 4 of the school questionnaire that counselors are regarded as "directing 
students "A great deal" by 60 percent or sore of the schools (national estimate) 
in each of the following areas: general occupational information, specific 
occupational information , answering questions about occupations, and assisting 
with career decisions. Moreover, 50 percent of the schools see counselors as 
directing students "A great deal" in Interpreting occupational information. It 
seems clear that counselors are an important resource, but it is hard to tell how 
frequently they are used in comparison with nonhuman resources because their 
function is different. 

Other occupational information resources , The relative frequency of use of 
other sources of occupational information cannot be determined with any accuracy 
because they are not the sort of resource that students use more than once or 
that are used to get general occupational information* Data were collected, 
however, on whether students had been exposed to them at all. The results are 
shown in Table 71* 

It is apparent that students are exposed to films and special courses 
that concern occupational information more frequently than to the other resources 
Over 60 percent of the students have seen a film or videotape, and between 40 and 
50 percent have attended special courses on occupational information. The least 
used resources are those that put the student right on the job site: work-study, 



which finds a place in about iS percent of the schools, and job shadowing (I.e., 
following a worker as he or she works) in about 25 percent. 



Summary 

The anr#er to research question Ci is that students use the various resources 
with different frequencies and that use does sees to vary with type of resource. 

There are some differences in the frequency with which students in different 
strata use the resources, (a) Students in Stratum 1 use reports froa former 
students more frequently than do students in the other two strata — 3? percent 
have used thea at least once, versus 22 percent in Stratua 2 and 20 percent in 
Stratus 3. (b) Computers are more prevalent in Stratua 3 and are used at least 
once or more by a greater proportion of students who are aware of them — 5b 
percent in Stratua 3, versus 48 percent in Stratua 2 and 47 percent in Stratua 1. 
(c) Sorting cards are used proportionately more frequently in Stratua 1 than in 
the other two strata; they are used at least once by 68 percent of the students 
who knew about thea, as coapared with 61 percent of the students in Stratua 2 
and 55 percent in Stratua 3. (d) Talking with a counselor about where to 
get a job occurs aost frequently in Stratua 1; 46 percent of the students 
in that stratua have discussed the subject at least once, as coapared with 
40 percent in Stratua 2 and 35 percent In Stratua 3. (e) Students in Stratua 3 
participate least in each of the categories of experiential activities. 

Are these variations associated with type of school? Such a relationship 
would be hard to pin down from our data because, even though there are differences, 
uniformity is aore the rule than difference. We saw in Chapter IV that the aost 
cQnaon school types in Stratum I were characterised by an enrollment of aore than 
750, more than four FTE counselors, more than half the students in academic 
programs, and the presence of a head of guidance. The most common types in 
Stratum 2 were characterised by an enrollment of less than 750, and in Stratum 3 
enrollment was not a pronounced characteristic of the most common types. It aay 
be, then, that schools with large enrollments have greater usage of reports of 
former students, greater usage of noncomputerised sorts, and more frequent 
talks with guidance counselors about where to get a job. It is just as likely, 
however that the nature of the stratum, not school type as defined in Chapter IV, 
is the aajor determinant. Stratua 1 is center city high poverty, where uneaploy- 
ment far exceeds the national average. Students in this environment would be aore 
likely to keep their ears to the ground — to want feedback about jobs from former 
students and counselors. Conclusions must be speculative in the absence of aore 
precise data. 

The most frequently used formal resources available at the school are 
publications, and the most frequently used among publications are reference 
books, probably because of the prevalence of the CXM. A larger variety of 
publications exist than any other resource, more schools have them, and greater 
numbers of students use them. That is, opportunities for use are much greater. 
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Use of computers, microfiche, and totting cards is less, whether use is 
regarded as the percentage of potential users or as the absolute number of users. 
Only about 21 percent of the schools have terminals, and* except in Stratus 3, 
less than half the students who knew about the computer system had used it. The 
situation is similar for microfiche — the number of students using them is 
small, and only about half the students who know about them have used them. A 
somewhat larger proportion of students who know about sorting cards use them, but 
t* * total numbers are small* The counselors* role as a career information 
resource is most pronounced in helping students select high school courses. 
Students talk with counselors far less frequently about occupations, preparing 
for occupations, or getting a job. 

Over 60 percent of students in each stratum had seen a film or video- 
tape about occupations. Over 40 percent had taken special courses and had met 
with employed workers* Other activities of an experiential sort occurred less 
frequently, but none fell below 12 percent (participants in work study, Stratum 
3). Ikese resources are quite different from publications, computers, microfiche, 
and so on, and comparison cm the basis of frequency of use may not be so 
illuminating as comparisons on purpose of use. 
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Table 65 

Frequency of Use of Various Publications by Students 



00 



Publication 



Reference books 

Magazines sbout occupations 

Fasphlets* briefs, or kits 
sbout occupations 

leports sbout their jobs 
by former students 



Stratus 1 N * 1374 



Never 



21 
24 
32 

64 



Once 



22 
22 
20 

12 



A few 
times 



46 
40 
35 

15 



Many 

times 



8 
11 
9 



Stratus 2 H - 1555 



Never 



22 
29 
34 

76 



Once 



22 
20 
20 

10 



A few 
times 



47 
42 
36 

10 



Many 
times 



Stratus 3 N - l?2f 



Never 



23 
31 
34 

76 



Once 



24 
22 
21 



A few 
times 



44 
38 
34 



*A11 figures are percentages of the students in the stratus who properly answered Question 13, 
Figures do not add to 100 because "No responses 11 are not shown in the table. 
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tises 



6 
6 
7 
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Table 66 
Frequency of Use of Computers 



- 




Frequency of 


Use 




Never 


Once 


A fev 
times 


Many 
times 


Stratum 


1 


(N - 


404) 


51 S 


21 




21 


f 

5 


Stratum 


2 


(N - 


303) 


52 


25 




17 




Stratum 


3 


(N - 


525) 


44 


28 




22 


6 



frequencies are the percentages of the students in the stratus who indicated 
that at their jchool information was available from a computer. Figures 
may not total 100 because "Ho responses" are not shown in the table. 
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Table 6 7 



Mean Percentage of Usage of Computer Systems Devoted to Students Without Assistance, 
Students with Assistance, and Staff for Transmittal to Students 





com 


CVIS 


DISCOVER 


CIS 


State 
System 


County 
System 


Other 


Mode 


K 




Use* 


M 


Use 


N 


Use 


N 




Use 




Use 


N 


Use 




Use 


Student unassisted 


15 




23.4 


22 


40.5 


10 


53.2 


158 




25- 5 


111 


41. 7 


15 


33.4 


§ 


40.1 


Student assisted 


15 




37.4 


23 


30.5 


10 


18.0 


165 




38.5 


122 


38.8 


16 


25.1 


f 


53.7 


Staff to transmit to 
student 


15 




30,3 


16 


23.3 


9 


7.8 


155 




28.8 


102 


18.6 


16 


37.9 


12 


33.7 



i ^ean percentage of usage shown in Question 23 (respondent's estimate). 

Op 

Figures do not add to 100 because number of "No response" varied From item to item, 
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Table 68 
Frequency of Use of Microfiche 







Frequency 


of Use 




Never 


Once 


A few 
times 


Many 
times 


Stratum 


1 


(N 


- 407) 


50* 


20 




26 


3 


Stratum 


2 


(N 


- 358) 


54 


20 




22 


3 


Stratum 


3 


(N 


- 536) 


50 


24 




21 


5 



^Frequencies art the percentages of the students in the stratus who 
indicated that at their school information was available on microfiche. 
Figures say not total 100 because **Ko responses" are not shown in the 
table* 
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Table 69 



Frequency of Use of Sorting Cards 













Frequency 


of 


Use 












Never 


Once 


A few 
times 


Many 
times 


Stratus 


1 


(N - 


323) 


32* 


26 




35 


? 


Stratum 


2 


(N - 


360) 


39 


26 




31 


4 


Stratus 


3 


(N - 


394) 


44 


28 




23 


4 

f 

1 



Frequencies are th€ percentage of the students in the stratus who 
indicated that at their school information was available from sorting 
cards. Figures say not total 100 because "No responses" are not shown 
in the table. 



Table 70 

Frequency of Talks with Counselors About 
Various Subjects 





Stratus 1 


N * 1598 


Stratum 2 


N * 1555 


Stratum 3 


N - 1729 


Activity of counselor 


Never 


Once 


A few 
times 


Many 
times 


Never 


Once 


A few 
times 


Many 
times 


Never 


Once 


A few 
times 


Many 
times 


Talked about high school 
courses 


17 


11 


41 




id 

! 

1 


LO 




20 


15 


16 


45 


22 


Talked about occupations 


4 1 


18 


25 


a 
0 








A 
u 


47 


18 


28 


6 


Talked about preparing 
for an occupation 


37 


17 


30 


14 


38 

\ 

t 


18 


33 


9 


39 


17 


32 


10 


Talked ^hfiut where to 
get a job 


51 


15 


22 




I 


15 


20 


5 


63 


13 


17 


5 


Talked about attendance 
or discipline 


73 


11 


11 


3 


82 


7 


7 


2 


75 


10 


11 


3 


Talked about personal 
problems 


76 


\ 10 

I 

j 


8 


3 

1 


81 

i 


8 

L, — 


7 


2 

1 


78 


9 

\ 

i 


9 


3 



a All figures are percentages of responding students in the stratum. Figures may not total 100 because 
"No responses" are not shown in the table. 



Table 71 



Nuab« and Percentage of Students Who 
Have Participated in Experiential Activities 



Type or resource 



Film or videotape 

Simulation 

Special course 

Gone to a career day 

Participated in work- 
study 

Tour of a business 

Takes part in job 
shadowing 

Met with former 
students 

Met with employed 
workers 



Stratum 1 



N 



1056 
424 
804 
700 
260 

621 
420 

481 

778 



Percent 

of l, Yes M 
response 



66 
27 
50 
44 
16 

39 
26 

36 
49 



Stratum 2 
(N * 1555} 



1063 
353 
743 
589 
215 

660 
420 

454 
733 



Percent 
of "Yes" 
response 



Stratus 3 
(H - 1729) 



68 
23 
48 
38 
14 

42 
27 

29 
47 



N 



1060 
380 
707 
615 
213 

578 
393 

419 
686 
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CHAPTER IX 



RESEARCH QUESTION C2 



Question C2 is "How often are resources used by a student"*" Does frequency 
of use differ for different categories of students?" There is obvious overlap 
with Question CI, discussed in the previous chapter, and the first part of the 
question was answered there: Different school resources are used with different 
frequencies, the most common being reference books, magazines , pamphlets among 
the publications, and film or videotape among experiential activities. la this 
chapter it will be convenient to draw mainly on the answers to Question 48, which 
asked students to show where they got the information about the occupation that* 
in Question 46, they had said they were thinking of entering. Responses to 
Question 48 were not limited to school resources, and therefore this chapter 
discusses kinds of resources that have not been considered before in this report, 

Designation of Types 

For the purpose of arriving at types, students were classified in either of 
two groups on the basis of six variables; (a) 10th and ilth grade versus 12th 
grade, (b) academic versus nonacademic ; (c) high reading ability (upper middle 
fifth or above) versus not high as determined by self -assessment ; (d) plans for 
going to college versus no plans for college; (e) sex, (f) white versus nonwhite, 
Consequently, 64 (2&) types are possible. As with school types, 23 combinations 
accounted for most of the students. 

Responses to the 37 possible sources of information listed for Question 48 
were then analyzed to see what characteristics of a type appeared to be associated 
with each source. In reviewing the findings, the reader should bear m mind that 
the research question asks whether frequency of use varies by student type. The 
most frequently used resources named in Question 48 are parents or relatives 
(Item 7), friends (Items 5 and B) * teachers (Item 1), employees (Item 9), counse- 
lors (Item 3); books, magazines, pamphlets, reports (Item 12), and films (Item 
13), Hie above listing is not necessarily m order of frequency, since the 
relative frequency of use is almost impossible to determine. 

Type by Number of Resources Checked 

The number of students marking any particular source of information will 
depend, to some extent, on the number marking many sources. For example, if 
students of type A tend to mark a disproportionately large number of resources, 
then they are more likely to mark resource n than are students of other types. 

The first analysis, therefore, looked at the mean number of resources 
checked by each of the 25 most common student types. Those students checking the 
largest number of resources (slightly more than 10, on the average) can be 
characterized as 12th grade white females with high reading ability who plan to 
go to college but who are in a nonacademic high school program. Those students 
checking the least number of resources (slightly more than 6, on the average) 
tended to be 10th or 11th grade white males with low reading ability who plan to 
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go co college buc are in a nonacademic program. In general, 12ch graders 
checked more resources than did 10th and llth graders. There was no pattern by 
academic versus nonacademic high school program. Only in the extremes was there 
a pattern by reading ability— those claiming the highest reading ability checking 
the most resources. No pattern held for plans after graduation or for race. A 
definite sex pattern did emerge, with females tending to mark more resources. 

There was remarkable consistency across all student types in the sources 
used most frequently and least frequently. Of the 25 most common student types, 
17 marked source 7 (parents or other relatives) most often. For instance, Bt> 
percent of the 10th and llth grade white high reading ability females not planning 
co go to college marked that source. Tne other most frequently marked source was 
number 12 (books, magazines, pamphlets, and reports). Eight of the 25 student 
types used this source the most frequently. These eight did not differ in any 
significanc way from the other 17 except that they included a slightly greater 
proportion of nonwhices. 

Those sources checked least often were 3, 10, 14, and 19: principals, 
employment service representatives, microfiche, and the state employment office. 
There was no particular pattern of student characteristics associated with the 
source least used. 

The second analysis examined the percentage of students of each type checking 
each specific resource. 



bource 1: Teachers 

The greatest percentage of students indicating that they used teachers as a 
resource were 12th grade white females -1th h lg h reading ability who plan to 
attend college but are not m an academic program. Again, this is the same group 
who checked the greatest number of resources. Of this group, 74 percent checked 
" teachers. " 

The lowest percentage (30 percent) of students using teachers as a resource 
were also the same as those ismg fewest resources-lOth or llth grade white 
„ales with low reading ability who plan to go to college but are in a nonacademic 
program. 

In general, students who used teachers tended to be white females with high 
reading ability. Lowest were white males with low reading ability- 




Source 2: Counselors 

The pattern of students using counselors is somewhat different. The 
strongest pattern is in reading ability with the highest ability students using 
COj ,.4lors the most. There is a tendency for those in an academic program to use 
counselors more than those in other programs. 

The percentage checking counselors as a source ranged from 20 P«cent 
to 57 percent, with the lowest being 10th and llth grade white males with high 
reading ability in a nonacademic program and not planning to go to college. me 
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greatest proportion of students using counselors were again 12th grade white 
females with high reading ability planning to go to college. 



Source 3: Principal or Assistant 

No pattern emerges for this resource. Few students checked this category. 
The highest number was 6 percent of the 10/lith grade nonwhite females in a 
nonacademic program with low reading ability and not planning to go to college* 



Source 4; Librarian 

Harking this source *ere 24 percent of the 10/ 11th grade nonwhite males 
with high reading ability in an academic program and planning to go to college. 
The lowest group (5 percent) was 12th grade white males with high reading 
ability in a nonacademic program and not planning college* 

The most pronounced pattern was that nonwhites tended to use the library as 
a source more often than whites. There was a very slight tendency for women to 
uae it more than men and for seniors to use it less than younger students. 



Source 5: Friends 

Ho obvious pattern emerged. This source is used so commonly that a breakdowi 
by distinctive types would be unlikely. 

Source fe: Someone Else at School 

Again, no pattern emerged. Only about 12 percent of the students checked 
this response- 



Source 7: Parent s /Relatives 

There was a pronounced tendency for those in an academic program to use 
parents and relatives frequently as a resource. Of the 10/ 11th grade white 
females with high reading ability in an academic program and planning to go to 
college, 88 percent checked this source. Only 53 percent of the 12th grade non- 
academic high reading ability white females not planning college Jtked parents 
and relatives. 

In addition, white students tend to use their parents more often than do 
nonwhite students. 

These results are somewhat expe^ced. So many students turn to this resource 
that one would not expect responses to be classifiable by types. 
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Source I; Friends Out of School 



Twelfth graders are slightly sore inclined to talk with friends outside of 
school than are younger students, tod white students, particularly those not 
planning to go to college, are also likely to talk with friends outside of 
school. Either of these patterns is very pronounced, however. 



Source 9i Soaeone in Line of Work 

The most clear-cut pattern shows 12th grade white students, particularly 
college-bound females, to be more likely to use as a resource someone who is in a 
line of work that interests the*. College-bound white males, by contrast, 
are far less likely to do so. On the other hand t white students of either sex 
who are not college bound are less likely to use such a person as a resource* 
Females planning to go to college are more likely to use them than college-bound 
white males. Of the 12th grade white females in an academic program and planning 
to go to college 70 percent use a person in their prospective line of work. Only 
n percent of the 10/ 11th grade white male college-bound students do this. The 
table below shows the most common relationsnips i 

High relationship; col lege -bound, white, female 

tedium relationship: noneollege-beund, white, either sii 

Low relationship: college -bound, white , male 



Source AO: Employment Service 

This source is not often checked. The highest percentage checking it (8.6 
percent) was 10/llth grade nonwhite females with low reading ability in a non- 
academic program and not planning to go to collage. In general, nonwhites 
checked it more than whites, and females more than males. 



S ource U: Someone Else Outside School 

Tenth and eleventh graders were less likely to use this resource than 
twelfth grade t J. No other pattern was apparent. 

Source 12: Books, Magazines, Pamphlets, Rer- rts 

Whites use these resources less than do nonwhites. Also, sales use them 
less than females do. 

The highest incidence of use was 79 percent from 10/llth grade nonwhite 
males of high reading ability in an academic program and planning to go to 
college. 

The lowest incidence was 10/ ^th grade white sales of low reading ability 
a nonacademic program but planning to go to college* 
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Source 15. Films. Tages t Cassettes 

Several patterns ere found* as follows: 

(a) Whites use these resource* less then nonwhites. 

(b) Females use them more than males* 

(c) College-bound students uae them less than noncollege-bound* 

(d) Students In an academic program use them less than nonacademic , 
students* 

Highest incidence of use was 27 percent among 10/ 11th grade nonwhite females 
with low reading ability in a nonacademic program and not college bound* Lowest 
was 11 percent among 12th grade white females with high reading ability planning 
to go to college, but not in an academic program. 



Source 14: Microfiche 

Ho strong pattern became evident. Some tendencies appeared as follows: 

(a) There was a slightly higher number of whites than nonwhites. 

(b) There was a very slight tendency for 10/ 11th grade nonacademic students 
to use this resource the least. 

(c) There was a very slight tendency for high reading ability college*beund 
students to use it more. 



Source 15: Computer 

Again t some nebulous patterns can be seen. 

(a) Students in a nonacademic program are least likely to use a computer. 

(b) There is a tendency for 12th graders to use it more. 

(c) Whites use it more than nonwhites* 

j^urce_ 16: Other Materials at School 

Whites used these the least. Also, nonacademic used thea sore than academic 

did. 

Source 17: Public Library 

Several tendencies were found, as follows: 

(a) Of the 10/ 11th grade nonwhite ©ales who have high reading ability 
and plan to go to college, 64 percent reported using the public 
library as a source. The largest percentage of users case from this 
group. 

(b) The fewest users (16 percent) were 12th grade white males nut planning 
to go to college but describing their reading ability as high* 

(c) Whites used the public library less often than nonwhites. 
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(d) There was gome tendency for users to claim a high reading ability 

and nonusers to report a lowrnr ability* 
{e) Shite males used the library the least, followed by white females. Th€ 

most frequent users were noawhite females, 
(f) Users tended also to be college bound and to have high self-reported 

reading abilities* 

Source Is: Career Center 

One very strong pattern emerged ; Nonwhites used a district or regional 
career center sore than whites* There were no other observable patterns. 

S ource 1$: State Employment Office 

Six observations are worth notice: 

(a) Using this resource most (II percent) were 10/ I ith grade nonwhite 
females with s high reading ability and planning to go to college. 

(b) Those using it least (1 percent) were 12th grade white females who were 
also college bound and of high reading ability. 

(c) There was a slight tendency for 10/ 11th graders to use it more than 
12th graders, 

(d) There was also a slight tendency for low reading ability students to 
use it more than high ability. 

(e) There was a slight tendency for users not to be college bound. 

(f) There was a pronounced relationship between race and usage* Nonwhites 
use the state employment office more than whites do. 

Source 20: Other Place Outside School 

No pattern became clear, but the average group percent marking this "resource" 
ranged from 22 percent to 39 percent. 

Source 21: Career Days 

These patterns were found: 

(a) The greatest percentage (51 percent) using career days as a resource 
were 10/ 11th grade nonwhite males with high reading ability planning to 
go to college and in an academic program, 

(b) Those using it least (10 percent) were lO/llth grade white males 
with low reading ability but still planning to go to college. 

(c) There was a tendency for white 10/ 1 1th graders to use it the least, and 
nonwhite 10/ 11th graders to use it the most. 

(d) There was a tendency for females to use it more than males. 
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Source 22: Career Clubs 



The greatest percentages using carter clubs were 10/ 11th grade nonwhite 
academic college-bound high reading ability females (14 percent) and sales (12 
percent). Also, there was a slight tendency for nonwhites to use them sore than 
whites* There was a tendency for those planning not to go to college to use them 
more than college^bcund students* 

Source 23: Classes 

The following tendencies were found: 

(a) Nonwhites use this resource more than whites* 
(fe) Females use it more than males* 

(c) There is a slight tendency for those in nonacadesic programs to 
get information from classes in career planning. 

(d) Twelfth graders are somewhat less likely to get their information from 
courses in career planning. 



Source 24: Job Shadowing 

These tendencies emerged: 

(a) Nonwhites more often get occupational information from job shadowing than 
do whites. 

(b) There is a tendency for women to get information* from job shadowing 
more than men. 

(c) Those in nonacademic programs tend to use job shadowing the most. 



Source 25: Visits to Work Sites 

The group using visits to work sites most frequently (30 percent) were 12th 
grade white females with low reading ability and not planning to go to college. 
Those using it the least were 10/ 11th grade white males of low reading ability in 
an academic program and planning to go to college* 

The patterns are rather complex: 

(a) Whites constitute both the lowest and highest percentage of students 
using work site visits. Tenth and eleventh grade whites are the 
lowest, and twelfth grade whites are the highest. Nonwhites, particu- 
larly 10/llth graders, a.e in the middle* 

(b) There is a slight tendency for college-bound students to use it less. 

(c) There is also a tendency for 12th graders to use it more than 
10th or 11th graders* 
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Source 26: Work-study 



(a) The strongest pattern relates to grade, with I2th graders using work- 
study programs sort than 10/ ilth graders* 

(b) tece is also a U-shaped curve* with whites using work-study both the 
least and the most* The nonwhites using it the most tend to be 12th 
graders. 

(c) Those with high reading ability use it the most. 

The greatest users are 12th grade white females with high reading ability 
who do not plan to go to college (21 percent) and who do plan to go to college 
(18 percent;* The fewest students using work-study are I2th grade white college 
bound female^ (less than erne percent). 



Source 27; Volunteer Work 

(a) Those least likely to use volunteer work as a career information 
source are 10/lith graders. 

(b) Those in nonacademic programs are more likely to use it. 

(c) There is a slight tendency for women to use it sore than men. 

(d) Those using it the least are 10/ 11th grade white sales who plan 
to go to college (2 percent). 



Source 28: Former Students 

(a) Nonwhites use former students as a resource more than whites do* 

(b) Tenth/eleventh graders use thes both the least and the lost, with 
twelfth graders falling in the middle. 

(c) Nonacademic students use them the least, 

(d) High reading ability students use thes the most. 

The lowest users of former students tend to be 10/ 11th grade whites (usually 
male) in a nonacademic program. 

The highest users are 10/lith grade high reading ability students, males 
slightly sore than females. 

The patterns are very complex and would require some speculation to explain 
their clustering. 



Source 29: Workers or Employers 

Twelfth grade whites in a nonacademic program use workers and employers the 
most; 10/ 11th grade white males of low reading ability but planning to go to 
college use workers the least* 

The strongest pattern is grade, with 12th graders using workers more 
than 10/ 11th graders. 
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Source 30; Other Activities Arranged by the ^-hool 



Nenwhite 10/ 11th graders moat often marked other activities. Least often 
were white sales. White females in a nonacademic program were somewhat higher, 
but not so high as nonwhites as a whole, 



Source 31: Work 

(a) The strongest pattern was with grade, with 12th graders marking 
work sore frequently than younger students. 

(b) There was some tendency for nonacademic noncollege-bound students to 
use it the most* 

(c) There was a tendency for whites to use it the most. 

Twelfth grade white nonacademic noncollege-bound males of low reading 
ability used work as a resource the most (55 percent)* The second most frequent 
uaer was that same group having high reading ability (44 percent)* The third 
most frequent was again the same high reading ability group, but female (also 44 
percent). 

Using it the least frequently were 10/ 1 1th grade nonwhite females with high 
reading ability planning to go to college (16 percent) and next to the lowest was 
that same group but having low reading ability and not going to college. 



Source 32: Watching People at Work 

(a) Academic students planning to go to college w a tc"hed people at work the 
least, 

(b) females watched workers sore than males. 



Source 33: TV 

(a) There was a tendency for sore nonwhites to get information from 
than whites. 

(b) Nonacademic, noncollege-bound students use TV the least* 

(c) High reading ability, college bound use TV more frequently. 

(d) Twelfth graders use It less than 10/ i 1th graders. 



Source 34: Movies 

The most noticeable patterns are that 12th graders use movies less than 
10/ 1 1th graders i and college-bound students use movies more than non-college bound- 
Likewise, those in academic programs use movies less. Those with the highest 
reading abilities tend to use movies the most. 



Source 35: Clubs 

(a) Tenth/eleventh graders use clubs more than twelfth graders do. 




J 



(b) High reading ability students use them more than low ability. 

(c) There is a slight tendency for females to use clubs sore than 
males do* 



Source 36; General Reading 

(a) Strongest pattern is with reading ability — high reading ability students 
use reading mo sc. 

(b) There is a slight tendency for females to use reading more than 
males* 

(c) College-bound students definitely use reading more than noncollege- 
bound and students in an academic program more than those in a non* 
academic one. 

Source 37: Other Activities Outside of School 

Whites use these resources more frequently than nonwhites do* Also 
high reading ability students use them more than do lower ability students. 

Summary of Response to Question 48 

It is extremely difficult to summarize these findings in a way that will 
lead to useful generalizations. Table 72 has been constructed to bring together 
the more pronounced relationships for inspection. In the "most frequently 
cited" column, all the characteristics in a row constitute a type; the same 
statement is true of the "less frequently cited" column. For example, for 
Resource 1, teachers, we find that I2th grade students in nonacademic programs, 
claiming high reading ability, planning to go to college, and belonging to the 
female sex and white race use teachers with above average frequency. The charac- 
teristics that, taken together, constitute a type should not be considered in 
isolation. For example, from the first row for teachers we cannot conclude that 
being in an academic program and planning on going to college are characteristics 
that lead students to use teachers; these same characteristics are found in a 
type that uses teachers less frequently than average. Some "types" consist of 
only a single characteristic — male or female, white or nonwhite, and so on* 
Other "types" are marked by all six characteristics. Not all the relationships 
discussed in the text are shown in the table; the less pronounced ones have been 
omitted. 

One can perhaps tease out a few conclusions from the table. Students who 
rate their reading ability high tend to get information from resources that 
require reading — the librarian, books and publications, the public library, 
general reading. Nonwhites use the employment service, public library, regional 
career center, state employment office, and job shadowing more than whites do* 
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Students in nonacademie program*, who will presumably be looking for employment 
aeooer than their academic fellows, seem to get Information firsthand — from Job 
shadowing, volunteer work, workers or employers, or work itself. But the main 
impression left by the table is that the student-type versus resource investigation 
does not lead to a pot of gold. 



Sources of Specific Topics of Information 

Another way to look at frequency of use Is to see which resources students 
cited as having provided information about specific aspects of a job the students 
were thinking of entering. Question 4b asked students to name the job. Questions 
50 52 54, 56, and 58 asked students to Identify the source of their information 
about (a) educational and training requirements, (b) wages or salaries, <c) job 
security, (d) opportunities to help others, and (e) the usual activities of a 
worker on the job. Students selected their answers from the same list of 
resources discussed In the previous section of this chapter. 

Table 73 shows the five resources (out of 37 listed) that students named 
most frequently; they are teachers, counselors, parents or relatives, someone In 
the line of work of the student's prospective job, and publications. These top 
five always appeared at the head of the list of resources actually used, except 
for information about the usual activities of a worker on a job, for which work 
and watching people at work were cited aore frequently than counselors. The 
order was not always the same, except that counselors were cited least frequently 
among the top five, and teachers next least. Someone in the line of work was the 
favored source for information about job security. Publications were favored for 
wage and salary information (they nosed out parents by a fraction of a percentage 
point), and parents or relatives were favored for the other three topics of 
Information. All of the percentages are small, however, Indicating that students 
named a great number of different sources. 

A note of caution is necessary with respect to Table 73. Students did not 
have equal access to all 37 resources. One would not expect, for example, 
computers or microfiche to be named among the top five, for only 1,232 students 
(25 percent) of the 4, &82 students In the sample had access to a computer. By 
contrast, nearly all the students had access to the top five resources. 

What type of students favor the various resources ■> get these five specific 
topics of information? The answer appears In Tables 74 - 78 which show the 
student types that designated a particular source with disproportionate frequency. 

The meaning of disproportionate can be understood from the following example. 
On the average about 13 percent of the entire student sample marked "books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and reports." A disproportionately high 19 percent of the 
high reading ability, academic, nonwhlte females marked this category. Likewise, 
a mere 4 percent of the nonacademie, iOth/llth grade, low reading ability but 
college-bound, white females marked it. As another example, just under 16 
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percent of 'He entire sample marked "parents or relatives." However, 33 percent 
of the 10/lith grade, nonacademic, low reading abiiity t college-bound white males 
marked this category* That percentage is disproportionately higher than average. 

k few theses appear from these tables. 

i* Whites get information about all five topics from parents or relatives; 
for information about education and training and about job security the type 
is white sales. 

2. Noncollege-bouad students disproportionately cited work as a resource 
for all five topics; for education and training and for job activities work 
is cited by i2th grade nonacademic noncolltge -bound whites; for wages and salaries 
it is cited by I2th grade nonacademic and noncollege bound; for job security and 
helping others, it is cited by noncollege-bound whites. 

3* Whites get from computers information about education and training, job 
security* opportunities to help others, and job activities; for education and 
training, the type becomes white males- 

4, fenwhites use the public library for all topics except job security; 
10th and 11th graders use it for all topics except wages and salaries, 

Although relationships emerge between types and specific topics of information, 
it is hard to spot a strong trend. Students of all types sees to get their 
information from a variety of sources. 

Summary for Question C2 

It appears that there is a relationship between type of student and type of 
resource, but it is not at all clear that the relationship is so pronounced that 
guidance professionals can apply their knowledge for the benefit cf the students. 
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Table 12 



Types of Students Who Use Various Resources 
With More Than Average Frequency and Less 
Than Average Frequency 



\ 

\ 

Resource 


Types that cite more 
f reauent lv than average 


Types that cite 
frequently than average 


| Pro- • Read*' 
Grade; gram ! ing Plans 


Sex Race 


Grade 


Pro- 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Flans 


Sex 


Race 


1. Teachers 


• 

12 ; N H C 

: H 


1 — 

F W 
F W 


10/11 


N 


L 
L 


C 


M 

n 


W 
W 


2, Counselors 


H 

12 , H C 


F W 


10/11 


N 


L 
H 


N 


M 


W 


3 Prinelsal or assistant 


No pattern 




No pattern 


4, Librarian 


10/11, A 


H ! C ! H NW 
i NW 


12 


N ! H N H 

j : 
i i * 


W 


5. Friends 


No pattern 


No pattern 


§. Someone else at school 


No pattern 


No pattern 


7. Parents or relatives 

i 


A 

10/11, A 


H C F W 

W 


N 

12 N 


H 

1 


N F 


w 

NW 

*- 


! 8, Friends out of school j Only slight relationships 

i 


: = ^ — * — — ■ — — — ■ — — 

' 9. Someone in line of J 12 A C » F W 
1 work • j 

i ; c f w 

! i i 


10/11 


1 

! 


C M 
N . 
C ; M 


w 
w 
w 

— — 


■10. Employment service 

f 
i 


10/11 N L , N i F * NW 
; NW 

i ' F 

i - - - , _j 






H 


: v 

i 

i 


\ ■ ■ ~~ — 

) Someone else outside 
school 

i oo : 


12 j 

i 


10/11 


i 

f 

t 

; t 

: prW 



Table 72 (coot.) 





Typ 
f req 


es that cite more 
uently than average 


Types that cite less ] 
frequently than average 


Resource 


Grade 


rro^ 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Plans 


Sex 


Race 


Grade 


rro 
gram 


ing 


Plans 


Sex 


Race 


12. Books, magazines, 
pamphlets, reports 


10/11 


A 


H 


C 


F 
M 


NW 
NV 


10/11 


N 


L 


C 


M 
H 


y 

¥ 


13. Films, tapes, 
cassettes 


10/11 


N 
N 


L 


N 
N 


F 
F 


m 

NW 


12 


A 

N 


H 


L 

c 


M 

F 


¥ 






On! 


y slighl 


: relati* 


►nshi] 
















15. Computers 




On 


y slxghi 


; relati* 


mshij 


\$ 














16. Other materials 
at school 




N 








NW 




A 








¥ 


17, Public library 

! 
j 


10/11 




H 
H 
H 


C 

c 


M 
r 


NW 
NW 

Vi W 


12 




H 
L 


N 


H 

M 
F 


W 
¥ 

W 
¥ 


18. Regional Career 
Center 












NW 














19. State employment 
office 


10/11 




H 


c 


F 


NW 

NW 


12 




H 


C 


F 


¥ 
¥ 
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Table 72 (cont.) 





Typ 
freq 


es chat cite more 
uently than average 


Types t^at cite lets 
frequently than average 


Rt source 


Grade 


Pro- 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Plans 


Sex 


Race 


Grade 


Pro- 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Flans 


Sen 


Race 


20. Other places outside 
school 






No dia 


tinctlve 


pat 


tern 














21. Career days 


10/11 


A 


H 


C 


M 


NW 


io/i:. 




L 


C 


M 


w ; 


22, Career clubs 


10/11 


A 


H 


C 


fkH 


NW 












i 

i 


21. Classes 










F 


NW 










H 


W 

1 

1 
1 


24. Job shadowing 












NW 












w | 

i 


25. Visits to work sit*s 


12 
12 




L 


N 


F 


W 
W 


10/11 
10/11 


A 


L 


C 


M 


] 

W | 


26, Work-study 


12 
12 




H 
H 


N 


F 


w a 

w 


10/11 
12 




u 


C 


F 


y* 
y 


27, Volunteer Work 


12 


H 










10/11 
10/11 


A 




C 


H 


\ 

y ] 


28. Former students 

c 


10/ll a 
10/11 


A 

i 


H 
H 




M 


NW 


io/n a 

. 10/11. 


N 
N 


L 




H 


1 1 

w 



C J. 



T*bl* 72 (coat.) 





f req 


>es that cite sore 
uently than average 


Types that cite less ! 
frequently than average 


Resource 


Grade 


Fro- 

gram 


ing 


Flans 


Sex 


Race 


Grade 


Fro— 
gram 


Re ad - 

Ing 


Plans 


Sex 


Race ! 


29* Workers or employers 


12 
12 


N 








W 


10/11 
10/11 




L 


C 


M 


w l 

i 


30. Other school-arranged 
activities 


10/11 




















M 


w 


31. Work 


12 
12 
12 
12 


N 
N 
N 


L 
H 
H 


N 
N 
N 


M 
M 
F 


w 
w 
w 


10/11 
10/11 
10/11 




H 
L 


c 

H 


F 
F 


HW 
NW 


32. Watching people at 
work 










F 






A 




C 


M 




33. TV 


10/11 




H 


C 






12 


N 




N 






34. Movies 


10/11 


N 


H 


c 






12 


A 


L 


N 






35. Clubs 


10/11 




H 








12 




T 








36. General Reading 




A 


H 


c 








N 


L 


N 







Table 72 (cont.) 





Typ 
f req 


>es that cite more 
gently than average 


Types that cite less 
frequently than average 


Resource 


Grade 


Pro- 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Flans 


Sex 


Race 


Grade 


Pro- 
gram 


Read- 
ing 


Plans 


Sex 


Race 


37. Other activities 
outside school 






H 






y 






L 






NV . 



Legend : 

For program, A » Academic, N « Nonacademic 

For reading, H = High, L * Low (self -report ) 

For plans, C » College-bound, N = Noncollege-bound 

For race, W - White, NV * Nonwhite 

Very weak tendencies are not shown, 
i 

Distribution is U-shaped 
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Table 73 



Host Comaonly Cited Resources for Five 
Items of Occupational Information 



Question 
Number 


Information 


N 


Resource 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Parents/ 
Relatives 


Soaeone in 
line of work 


looks, magazines 
pamph. , reports 


50 


Education /training reqs. 


4378 


11* 


8 


16 


12 


14 


52 


Wages or salaries 


3878 


8 


4 


16 


14 


16 


54 


Job security 


3185 


7 


4 


16 


13 


13 


56 


Opportunities to help 
others 


3358 


8 


5 


13 


13 


13 


58 


Job activities 0 


3928 


8 


3 


13 1 17 

1 


12 



Percentage of students who qualified to answer the question, all strata. 

Work was cited as a resource by 5 percent of the students. Watching people at work was 
cited by 4 percent* 



Table 74 



Raaourcat Favored Mora Than Average by 
Varleua Student* for Information about 
Education and Training Requirements 



Resource 


Student Type 


Teachers 


Low ability females in non- 
academic programs* 


Counselors 


10th and 11th graders* 


Parents or relatives 


White males* 


Friends Outside of school 


White males 


Someone in the line of work of 
interest 


White male seniors of high reading 
ability* 


Books, magazines, pamphlets, 
reports 


Nonwhite high reading ability 
females* 


Computer 


White males 


Public library 


lOth/llth grade nonwhite 
females 


Career days or assemblies 


lOth/llth grade nonwhite 
nonacademic 


Visits to work sites 


iDth/llfh erade females 


Work/study or Internship programs 


12th grade whites 


Other activities arranged by school 


¥H oh rpaHlne ability 


york 


12th grade white nonacademic 
non col lege -bound 


Matching people at work 


White females 


Clubs (e.g. , 4-H) 


Whites 


General reading 


High ability college-bound 


Other activities outside school 


White male academic program 


Someone else outside of school 


High reading ability white seniors 



♦Students of this type cited the associated resource with a frequency 
that exceeded the average by 10 percent or more- 
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Table 75 



Resources Favored More Than Average by Various Student Types 
for Information About Wages or Salaries 



Resource 



Student Type 



Teachers 

Counselors 
Librarian 

Parents or other relatives 
Friends outside school 
Someone in line of work 
Someone outside school 
Books, magazines, pamphlets 

Public library 

District or regional career center 
Meeting with other workers/employees 
Work 

General reading 

Other activities outside school 



12th grade nonwhites of high reading 
ability* 

High reading ability academic program 

Nonwhites 

Whites* 

White males of low reading ability 
Whites* 

12th grade whites 

High reading ability females, college- 
bound in academic program* 

Nonwhites 

Whites 

Low reading ability 

12th grade nonacademic , noncoll ege-bound* 
High reading ability, college-bound 
Whites 



Students of this type cited the associated resource with a frequency 
that exceeded the average by 10 percent or more. 
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Table 76 



Resources Favored More Than Average by Various Student Types 
for Information about Job Security 



Resource 


Student type 


Teachers 


High reading ability, nonacademic* 


Friends 


Low reading ability, nonacadfflic 


Parents or other relatives 


whites* 


Parents or other relatives 


White males 


Friends outside school 


12th grade whites 


Someone in line of work 


12th grade nonwhite males, academic, 
college -bound* 


Someone else outside school 


12th graders 


looks, magazines, pamphlets 


College-bound* 


Microfiche 


Whites 


Computer 


Whites 


Public library 


10/llth grade college-bound 


Career days/assembly 


High ability, academic program 


Work 


White, noncollege-bound 


Watching TV 


Hales 


General reading 


High ability, academic program 



Students of this type cited the associated resource with ? frequency 
that exceeded the average by 10 percent or aore. 
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Table 11 



Resources Favored More Than Average by Various Student Types 
for Information About Opportunities to Help Others 



1 

R« source 


r 

Student Type 


Teachers 


12th graders* 


Counselors 


Honwhite females 


Friends 


Whites 


Parents /relatives 


Whites* 


Someone else outside school 


Whites 


Books, magazines 


High reading ability females* 


Computer 


Whites 


Public library 


10/llth grade, nonwhite, high reading 
ability, academic 


Classes in career planning 


White, high reading ability 


Job shadowing 


Whites 


Meeting with former students 


10/llth graders 


Meeting with other workers, 
employers 


Whites 


Work 


T -i y- r\ Art ^ A 1 1 r» O K Ai 1 rtH A 

WrilCc , uOnCQiiegc DUUFlu 


Watching TV 


10/llth graders 


Clubs (e.g. , AH) 


Whites 


General reading 


College-bound 


Other activities outside school 


Academic program 



*5tudents of this type cited the associated resource with a frequency 
that exceeded the average by 10 percent or more. 
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Table 78 



Resources Favored More Than Average by Various Student Types 
for Information About Usual Work Activities of a Job 





Student type 


Teachers 


Females* 


Friends 


Females 


Someone else at school 


Females 


Parents or relatives 


Whites* 


Friends outside school 


White males 


Someone in line of work 


12th grade whites of high reading 

ability* 


Someone else outride school 


Whites in academic program 


looks, magazines, psap Alets 


Academic program* 


Computer 


Whites 


Public library 


10/llth grade nonwhltes 


Meeting with other workers 
employees 


Whites 


Work 


12th grade white nonacademic, noncollei 

bound 


Watching TV 


10/llth grade 


General reading 


College-bound 


Other activities outside school 


High ability 



*Students of this type cited the associated resource with a frequency 
that exceeded the average by 10 percent or more, 
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CHAPTER X 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS C3 AND C4 



Question C3 it "For what purposes do students use these resources and what 
motivates these purposes?" Question €4 is "What specific kinds of information do 
students seek and obtain fros these resources?" 

These questions are obviously intertwined, since one purpose of using 
a resource is to get a specific kind of information. The questions are also 
intertwined with questions about counselors, who serve as resources, motivators, 
and arrangers* Therefore, for convenience, we will answer question C4 first 
because that answer leads to inferences about the purposes students may have had 
in mind. Also, we will range to other sections of this report which bear on the 
two questions* 

Specific Kinds of Information Sought (€4) 

What information are students looking for? The students* answer to this 
question for each of the five categories of resources are shown 4 i Table 79. The 
responses in the three strata were generally similar, and the foldings are 
reported for all the students. 

No matter which resource is used, the sain thing the students are looking 
for is information about prerequisites for a job. The runner-up is information 
about wages and salary, except when the resource is activities; students using 
that resource want to learn about job activities more than earnings. 

Generally, all the resources sees to be used in the same way. Computers are 

used with greater frequency than other resources for getting information about 

earnings and outlook; in most cosputer systems this information is regional (as 

opposed to national) and is brought up to date frequently. 

Motivation for Seeking Occupational Information (Part of €3) 

What prompts students to look for occupational information? This question 
must be answered before the subject of the purpose the student had in mind can be 
addressed. Th question will be examined from two perspectives; first, the 
source from which the student heard that a resource was available, and, second, 
t v ^ reason why the student sought the information* The first is an aspect of 
motivation because, In indicating an awareness of a resource's existence, students 
showed thaw their source of information has had a demonstrable effect* 
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How students learned about resources * Table SO shows how students 
Learned that each of the five categories of resource was available at 
their school. 



The most conon fountainhead of information is the guidance counselor 
and staff. fever, for learning about activities It is teachers. This finding 
is not surpr±8 J for teachers have considerable responsibility for supervising 
exploratory worn-experience programs, and* moreover, vocational/technical teachers 
would carry influence in the subjects they teach. Teachers have an important 
role as informants about all categories. The school librarian is also important 
for publications, microfiche, and sorting cards. These resources may actually be 
in the library. The librarian plays a smaller part with computers and activities, 
which do not usually involve the library. 

The least effective informants are the school newspaper, teachers outside 
the s.* dents* own classes, and posters on a bulletin board. 

Reasons for seeking information . What causes students to look for occupa- 
tional information* Students 4 responses to Question 39, which asked this question 
are shown in Table Bi. 

The most cotseion stimulus ro search for occupational information is clearly 
parents or relatives. This finding comes as no surprise, considering the evidence, 
discussed elsewhere, that parents play a large role in career decision asking, 
ft rents are cited least frequently (by IB percent of students) as having never 
stimulated the students in their search, and are cited most frequently (by 31 
percent) as having stimulated them many times. The next most common stimulant is 
a friend. This finding is also consistent with findings discussed earlier about 
the importance of friends as sources of occupational information. 

Formal motivators within the school are also important. If the p* c »ntages 
of a few times" and "many times" are summed, class assignments (45 percent), 
counselors (42 percent), talk or lecture (37 percent), and film (3b percent) rank 
3, 4, 5, and 6 after parents and friends. Stimulants not related to school, 
namely experience on the job and TV shows or movies, also rank fairly high, each 
affecting 35 percent of the students at least a few times. 

Question 2 in Part 8 of the school questionnaire also asked about the 
effectiveness of various motivators within the school m getting students 
to use occupational ir "orraation. The results (national estimates) are 
shown m Table 82. ».iey cannot be compared directly with Tables 80 and 81 
because .he wording of Question 2 in the school instrument was different from 
the questions in the student instrument. Yet the tables cover much the same 
territory. rheie is considerable agreement among them. Students ranked counse- 
lor and' teachers high as the cause of their learning that occupational information 
iesoun > were available (Table BO). Also, talks with counselors and class 
dSslMmn ts were ^mong the most frequently named reasons (of those found at th* 
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school) for seeking occupational information (Table 81). These perceptions on 
the p*rt of the students seem to agree well with the schools' perceptions that 
counselor and teacher referrals are "Very effective" as motivators (Table 82). 
It is interesting to note on Table 82 that group visits rank just below counselor 
referrals as effective motivators. Over 59 percent of the schools (national 
estimate) cite job site-tours as sn information resource they use and about 40 
percent of students have participated in such tours (Table 71). Students were 
not asked whether they had sought occupational information as a result of a group 
visit. Some 35 percent of them, however, had sought it more than once because of 
experience on a job (Table 81). Direct experience with the realities of work 
Itself clearly plays an important role in career guidance as a direct source of 
information or as a sotlvator to seek it. 



Type of Student That Is Affected by Various Motivators 

The responses to Question 39 were analyzed to see whether different types of 
students were differentially affected by the various motivators. Student types 
were discussed in the previous chapters. 

There does seem to be some differentiation. In the following analysis, all 
the differences noted are statistically highly significant ( £ < .01). 

The students most often looking for occupatioi -1 information because 
of a class assignment were 12th grade white females in a nonacademic program not 
planning to go to college. In general, however, there w a s a tendency for more 
nonwhltes and women to search for information as a result of a class assignment. 

Those most frequently seeking information from visiting a school guidance 
counselor were 12th grade, high reading ability, college-bound white females- As 
a rule guidance counselors were marked sore by 12th graders than 10th/ llth 
graders, more by high reading ability than low reading ability students, and 
slightly more by females than males. 

Talks given at school were most frequently cited as a reason for seeking 
occupational Information by lOth/llth grade high reading ability, college-bound 
nonwhite women. However, 12th graders overall were more likely to seek information 
as a result of these talks than were the younger students. Nonwhltes also sought 
information more often than whites. 

Films at school most often provided a basis for seeking occupational 
Information to lOth/llth graders, low reading ability, nonwhite females not 
planning to go to college. Nonwhltes more than whites tended to be influenced by 
films. Students in a nonacademic program marked films more frequently than did 
those in academic programs. 

Those most frequently seeking information because of bulletin board displays 
were 10th/ llth grade academic, high reading ability, college-bound nonwhltes, 
both male and female. Overall, nonwhltes were influenced by bulletin board 
displays more than whites, and there was a very slight tendency for fenales to 
use them more than males. 
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High reading ability, college-bound females more frequently sought information 
as a result of talking with their parents about occupations than did males, 
students of lower reading ability, or those in nonacademic programs. 

Experience on a job was frequently cited as a reason for seeking occupational 
information for I2th grade, nonacademic, low reading ability students — particularly 
white males. 

Movies and TV were most frequently cited as reasons for seeking occupational 
information by lOth/lith grade high reading ability, college-bound nonwhite 
females. In general, the 10th/ I ith graders marked TV and movies more often than 
12th graders, high reading ability college-bound aore than low reading ability, 
noncollege-bound students, females more than malt and nonwhites more than 
whites* 

There were no significant differences among student types talking with a 
friend. Tfcere was only a slight pattern suggesting that females, sore than 
males, looked for occupational information after talking with a friend. 



Purposes for Using the ^sources (First Part of C3) 

It is ^ow convenient ^ make some inferences about the students 1 purposes in 
using the re ,urces. Purpose is construed as embracing global questions that 
specific items of information help answer. The purpose of going to a resource is 
to search for information for answering questions like "What kind of program 
should I take next semester?" **Vhat occupations might sa.isfy me?" "Should I go 
to college?" 

The questionnaire did not ask specifically about purpose because such 
questions are ambiguous and made the instrument too long. However, some reason- 
able inferences can be made from various questionnaire items, and some items bear 
directly on the subject. 

When the resource is a counselor, we see from Table 70 that the most 
common purpose is to talk about high school courses. This activity occurred more 
than once for about 82 percent of the visits. The corresponding percentages for 
calks about occupations or preparing for occupations were 51 for the former and 
61 for the latter. The subjects of attendance and personal problems lagged far 
behind. 

The students who most frequently spoke with counselors about high school 
courses were high reading ability, college-bound females in an academic program. 
Generally, however, males spoke with counselors about as much as females. 
Twelfth graders indicate a slightly higher frequency than 10/1 ith graders. 

In choosing an occupation, 12th grade, high reading ability, college-bound 
white females talked with counselors more than any ucher type of student. 
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Generally, females talked with counselors more than males, high reading ability 
■ore than low reading ability students, and those in academic programs more than 
others. There was no overall pattern in racial background. 

In preparing for an occupation, again the high reading ability, academic* 
col lege -bound students talked most frequently with counselors 

Nonwhites spoke with counselors about how or where to get a Job significantly 
more frequently than did whites. There was a slight tendency for females to talk 
with them more frequently than males. 

There were strong relationships between reading ability, high school program, 
college plans, and frequency of talking with a counselor about attend nee and 
discipline problems. Those most often seeing a counselor for these reasons were 
low reading ability, nonacademic, noncollege-bound males. Overall, there was no 
clear pattern with respect to race or sex. 

In general, those most often talking about personal problems with s counselor 
were nonacademic nonwhite females not planning to go to college. The relationship 
was less strong with race than with school program, plans, and sex. 

Another purpose for seeking occupational information is apparent in 
Table 81. In their responses to Question 39, 65 percent of students in the three 
strata checked "Class assignment" as one of their reasons for looking for occupa- 
tional information at least once. Only 32 percent had never done so. Evidently, 
one purpose of looking at occupational information Is to complete an assignment 
imposed by a teacher. 

Other purposes can only be guessed from the data in the tables. Table 79 
suggests that the kind of specific information students are looking for concerns 
their Immediate requirements rather than long-range plans. They want to know 
what the prerequisites for a job are more than they want to know the satisfactions 
they might expect from a job or even what the outlook is for job openings in the 
decade ahead. Wage and salary information — another immediate concern is 
also important to them. 

It would be dangerous to push these speculations too far. 



Summary 

The answer to the research question about the object of the search for 
occupational information is that students are most concerned with hard facts of 
immediate interest — the prerequisites for entry, the earnings they may expect, 
what the job activities will be, the courses they should take in high school. 
They seem less concerned about the longer range aspects of work — the satisfac- 
tions to be derived from a job and outlook years ahead. Trying to get a list of 
jobs they might like varies in importance. But all these classes of information 
are important to a substantial number of students using any resource. 
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Formal school personnel — guidance counselors, teachers, the librarian are 
the most common sources of information about where to get career information 
materials or activities. Bulletin boards and school newspapers are not often 
cited as sources* 

Parents and friends are the most commonly cited stimulants to look for 
occupational information. Formal school sources play an important part, too, and 
no motivator is so ineffective as to be negligible. 

Different motivators affect different types of students. The relationships 
are complex and not easy to generalize. If what is true about talks with counse- 
lors is also true of other resources, the desire to work out high school course 
motivates high reading ability, college-bound 12th grade students more than 
others; chooaing an occupation and preparing for an occupation motivate 12th 
grade high reading ability, college-bound females in academic programs; where to 
get a job motivates nonwhite females; and problems with discipline motivates low 
reading ability noncollege-bound males in nonacademic programs. 



Table 79 



Infarction Sought from Resources in 
All Strata 





Resource 


Information sought 


Publica- 
tions 
N - 3825 


Computers 
N - 628 


Micro- 
fiche 
N - 627 


Sorting 
cards 
N - 658 


Activities 
N - 4283 


Description of 
job activities 


47* 


48 


45 


47 


53 


Prerequisites for 
s job 


73 


76 


64 


64 


66 


Outlook for job 
openings in 80* • 


38 


45 


37 


36 


37 


Wage or salary in 

an occupation 


55 


58 


53 


50 


48 


Satisfactions from 
a job 


31 


31 


28 


28 


34 


A list of occupstions 
you might like 


47 


45 


36 


42 


40 


Other information 
about occupations 


11 


12 


11 


9 


10 


No special information 


5 


4 


10 


3 


6 



a All figures are percent of the total in all strata that used the resource. 
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table 80 



Hov Students Learned that Various 
Resources Were Available — All Strata 





Resource 


Informant 


Publica- 
tions 
N - 4236 


Computers 
N - 1232 


Micro- 
fiche 
N - 1301 


Sorting 
cards 
N - 1077 


Activities 
N * 4882 


Guidance counselor/ 
staff 


48* 


51 


35 


41 


39 


Career education 
specialist 


1/ 


1 Q 


ID 


1 Q 


1 4 


Teacher in class 


38 


34 


29 


31 


47 


Teacher outside 
of class 


1 


C 

J 


/, 
H 


L 
*4 


1 0 

-4, V 


School librarian 


28 


10 


33 


23 


8 


Foster on bulletin 
board 


13 


6 


3 


4 


15 


School newspaper 


2 


3 


1 


1 


4 


Friend at school 


21 


34 


18 


16 


22 


Group visit or 
orientation 


11 


9 


9 


7 


14 


Other 


9 


5 


7 


4 


5 


Don * t Remember 


5 


6 


3 


4 


6 



3 A11 figures are the percent of the total In all strata that used the resource. 
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Table 81 

Reason for Seeking Occupational Information, 
All Strata 



Motivator 


Freqt 


lencv* N - 4882 


Hever 


Once 


A few times 


Ha try tinea 


Class assignment 


32 


20 


34 


11 


Talk with a counselor 


36 


19 


32 


10 


Talk or lecture at school 


39. 


21 


31 


6 


A fil* at school 


41 


19 


28 


8 


Bulletin board at school 


55 


15 


20 


6 


Talk vith parents or relatives 


18 


10 


38 


31 


Experience on a job 


48 


14 


24 


11 


TV show or movie outside school 


50 


11 


27 


8 


Talk vith a friend 


24 


14 


40 


20 



Percentage of all respondents In the three strata. 
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Table 82 



Effectiveness of Various Motivators in Getting Students 
To Use Occupational Information 





Method 


Effectiveness 


Counselor 
referrals 


Teacher 
referrals 


Bulletin 
displays 


School paper 
notices 


Class an- 
nouncements 


Group 
visits 


Other 
methods 


Very effective 


47* 


30 


6 


3 


15 


45 


15 


Somewhat 
effective 


46 


60 


59 


38 


60 


46 


5 


Not effective 


1 


6 


27 


21 


14 


2 


<1 


Hot used 


4 


3 


6 


34 


9 


5 


7 


No response 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


73 



All figures are percentages, national estimate. 
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CHAPTER XI 



RESEARCH QUESTION Dl 



Question dl is "What resources do students use in career planning in 
addition to the resources of the school?" Soth the school and student 
questionnaire probed this question. The school questionnaire asked whether 
an external resource center was available and, if so, what it contained 
in the way of the usual categories of resource. The student questionnaire 
asked, as we have already seen, what resources students actually used. 
We will take up these matters in that order. 



Formal Resources in an External Center 

Schools were asked in Question 51 whether an external resource center was 
available with substantial amounts of career information for the schools* 
students. An external resource center was defined as "a career resource 
center* a media lending library, a mobile unit, or other provider of 
occupational information." 

Over 30 percent of the schools replied in the affirmative. The breakdown 
by stratum is shown below: 



Stratum 1 
Stratum 2 
Stratum 3 



175 schools (32 percent) 
226 schools (34 percent) 
178 schools (26 percent) 



National estimate: 31 percent 

The centers were maintained under various auspices as shown in Table 83. 
Hostly these centers are maintained by some agency of the state (sua of the 
first three items), The school district maintains them in about a quarter of 
the instances in Stratum 1, far less In the other two strata. 

The career resources in the center fall in the same categories as the 
resources available at the schools, as shown in Table 84. There is heavy 
emphasis on publications, audiovisual equipment, and speakers or career days. 
Although Stratum 2 contains proportionately more external centers than the 
other two strata, the centers contain fewer resources of all types except 
microfiche and sorting devices. 



External Resources Used by Students 

Numerous questions in the student instrument asked students to indicate 
the resources they used outside of school. Responses indicate that all were 
used by at least some students. (Frequency of use is discussed In the next 
chapter.) All should be counted as external resources- 



Resources for motivation . Question 39 listed nine "resources" and 
miked students how often they had looked for occupational information because 
of each of the resources. (See Table 8i.) The external "resources" that 
serve as motivators are: 

A talk with parents or relatives 
Experience on a job 
A TV show or movie outside of school 
A talk with a friend 

Each of these resources served at least once as a motivator of 50 
percent or more of the students In the sample pool. 

Persons students have talked with * Creation 41 asked students how 
frequently they had talked about occupations with ten classes of people, of 
which only two, guidance counselors and teachers > were connected with the 
school* Responses showed that all the people named had been consulted, or at 
least engaged in conversation, a significant number of times. (The fre- 
quencies will be discussed in the next chapter.) The external resources 
included on the list are; 

Friends 

Parents or relatives 

People working in an occupation of interest 
Former students at the school 
State employment service counselors 
Employers 

College admissions officers 
Armed forces recruiters 

Places outside of school for getting occupational information . Ques- 
tion 42 asked students how frequently they had gone to each of seven places 
outside their school in order to get occupational information. Frequency of 
use varied, but it was never so small as to be negligible. (See the discus- 
sion in the next chapter.) These external repositories of occupational 
information are*. 

A public library 

A state employment service office 

A district or regional career center 

A local college 

A private employment agency 

An armed forces recruiting office 

An employer 

Sources of Information about occupations being considered . Finally, 
students were asked to name an occupation they were thinking about entering 
and to show where they had got information about it. A list of 37 potential 
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sources of information wit supplied for them to choose from, the same list 
was used for answers to questions About the source of five specific topics of 
information. (See Tsbles 72 - 78 in Chapter IX.) Although soae resources 
were clearly favored over others, the students* responses Indicated that 
information came from a multitude of sources, and that persons compiling lists 
would Ignore any source at their peril* 

The 18 external sources from the list of 37 are: 

People at school 
Friends 

Someone else at school 

People outside of school 

Parents or other relatives 

Friends outside of school 

Someone in the line of work of interest 

Employment service representative 

Someone else outside of school 

Places to get information outside of school 
Public library 

District or regional career center 

State employment office 

Other places outside of school 

Activities outside of school 
Work 

Watching people at their work 
Watching TV 
Watching movies 

Clubs (e*g»» Future Farmers, etc*} 

General reading or reading for fun 
Other activities outside of school 

Again, responses showed a wide range in the extent of usage with no 
response so small as to be negligible, 

Summary 

There is much overlap in these lists, the same Items appearing over 
and over. If we eliminate the duplications, we may arrive at a master list 
that includes most of the commonly used external occupational resources. 
This list, which contains 23 items, follows; 
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People outside of school 

1* Parents or other relatives 

2* Friends outside of school 

3. Someone in the Use of work of interest 

4* Employment service representative 

S. Former students 

6* Employers 

7* College admissions officers 

8. Armed forces recruiters 

9* Someone else outside of school 

Places to get Information outside of school 

10. Public library 

11* District or regional career center 

12. State employment office 

13. A local college 

14. A private employment agency 

15. Armed forces recruiting office 

16. Other places outside of school 

Activities outside of school 

17. Work 

18. Watching people at their work 

19. Watching TV 

20. Watching movies 

21. Clubs 

22* General reading or reading for fun 

23. Other activities outside of school 

Item 11, the district or regional center, is likely to offer the same 
categories of resources as are commonly found in schools. These are: 

Publications 

Films and other audiovisual equipment 

Microfiche 

Computer terminals 

fceysorts and needlesorts 

Speakers or career days 

Center^arranged exploratory work experience 
Other 
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Table 83 



Auspices Under Which External Resource 
Centers Are Maintained 





Stratum 


Controlling Agency 


1 

H - 540 


N - 668 


3 

N - 686 


National 
estimate 


State education in- 
formation center 


15 


18 


11 




16 


State employment 
service 


15 


12 


8 




11 


Other state agency 


6 


6 


3 




5 


County 


9 


6 


8 




7 


School • lstrict 


24 


11 


14 




13 


Local college 


9 


8 


5 




7 


Other 


4 


5 


5 




5 



Percentages of schools m the stratum 
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Table 84 



Types of Resources Available in the 
External Centers 





Stratum 


Type of resource 


1 

N - 175 


2 

N - 226 


3 

N - 178 


Publications 


95* 


85 


94 


Films and other audiovisual 


97 


79 


94 


Microfiche 


51 


52 


51 


Co^uter terminals 


34 


22 


44 


Keysorts, needlesorts 


11 


23 


24 


Speakers, csreer d&/s 


81 


61 


78 


Center-arranged exploratory 
•xperience work 


49 


33 


53 


Other 


9 


5 


8 



a 

Percentages of schools that indicated an external resource cer^r was 
available , 
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CHAPTER XII 



RESEARCH QUESTION D2 



Question d2 is "How frequently do students use these additional resources 
as compared to their use of the schools' resources?" This question has for 
the aost part been answered in chapters VIII, IX, and X, since the external 
resources could not be conveniently divorced from the school resources. This 
chapter will refer to some of these earlier tables. 

External Resources as Motivators 

Table 81 showed the frequency with which students had been inspired to 
seek occupational information for various reasons. Of the nine motivators 
listed* the two most powerful were external — a talk with parents or relatives 
and a talk with a friend. 

The impact of a motivator may be estimated if we multiply the percentage 
of "Once" responses by one, the percentage of "A few times" by two, and the 
percentage of "Many times" by three, and then add the totals. Doing this 
produces the following results: 

School motivators 



Class assignment 121 

Talk with counselor 113 

Talk with teacher 101 

Film at school 99 

Bulletin board 73 

External motivators 

Talk with parents/relatives 179 

Experience on a job 95 

TV show or movie 89 

Talk with a friend 154 



The most powerful school motivator (in terms of frequency) was the com- 
pulsory class assignment, and it ranked far below parents or friends among 
the external motivators. 

Frequency of Talks with Informal Resources 

Students were asked in Question 4 1 to show the frequency with which they 
had talked with various people about occupations. Such people are informal 
sources of occupational information, and the information they give may be of 
dubious quality; Table 85 shows how the students* answers were distributed. 
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The people the students talk with most are parents or relatives, More 
than 90 percent of the students in Strata 2 and 3 have discussed occupations 
at least a few times with relatives, and in Stratum i it is 89 percent, 
Discussions with friends are also frequent. The sums of "A few times" and 
"Many times" were above the 50 percent mark in all strata for talking with 
employees in an occupation of Interest, For talking with the two school 
resource pe rsons --teac he r s and counselor s~-the sums were close to 50 per- 
cent. The other five informal resources were not used much, and state 
employment counselors were used least of all. 

Table 85 shows clearly that this class of resource is the one used most 
frequently. The N's are large and the percentages responding "Many times" 
for friends and relatives are also large. If the same formula is applied to 
this table as to 81 — "Once"" is multiplied by one, A few times" by two, and 
"Many times" by three--the contrast between the use of parents, friends and 
knowledgeable employees as external resources, and counselors and teachers as 
school resources becomes even more clear. The following table shows the 
re$ul t s : 



Stratum 1 Stratum 2 Stratum 3 



Friends 229 230 234 

Parents 238 238 246 

tmployees 142 138 142 

Counselors 129 128 129 

Teachers 135 122 120 



It is interesting to examine the relationships between these resources 
and student types as defined earlier. Those who talked most frequently with 
their friends were twelfth grade, high reading ability, academic, college-bound, 
white females. Each of those variables alone showed the same pattern, i.e., 
females more than m^les, academic students more than nonacademic, and so on. 
The relationship with race was not so pronounced as it was with the other 
variables . 

Very similar patterns held for students who talk with parents or relatives, 
guidance counselors, and teachers. There was a definite tendency for more 
twelfth graders than tenth or eleventh graders to talk with counselors, and 
there was no relationship with race. There was also no relationship between 
race and the frequency with which they talked with teachers. But the pattern 
with grade level, reading ability, program, plans, and sex was the same. 

Ihose students who talked most frequently with people working in an occu- 
pation nt interest to them were twelfth grade nonacademic, low reading ability, 
white males. On the whole, however, there was no relationship with sex or 
with plans beyond high school. The strongest relationship was with grade 
leveL, the twelfth graders talking with someone in the occupation more fre- 
quently than the ten th /eleven th graders did. 
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Those who most often spoke with former students were tent h /ele ven th 
grade, academic, college-bound, high reading ability, nonwhite females. On 
the whole, however, there was little if any pattern with race, high school 
program, or post high school plans. The re was a strong tendency, on the 
average, for twelfth graders to talk with former students more frequently than 
tenth/eleventh graders did. 

State employment service counselors were very infrequently consulted by 
any students. Those who did apeak with them at all (fewer than 10 percent of 
the sample) were nearly always nonwhite. 

Students who talked frequently with employers tended to be twelfth grad- 
ers in a nonacademic program. There was no relationship with sex or race. 

Those who most often talked with college admissions officers were, not 
surprisingly, twelfth grade, academic, college-bound, high reading ability 
students. There was some tendency for females, more than males, to talk with 
them, and for nonwhites more than whites. 

Armed forces recruiters were consulted very rarely by white females, 
particularly those in tenth/eleventh grade. Those talking to them most were 
twelfth grade, nonacademic, white males not planning to go to college. 

There are no surprises in these findings about student types. 

Frequency of Access of External Resources 

Question 42 asked students how o f ten they had taken advantage of vari~ 
ous external resources, such as a regional resource center. The analysis of 
responses is shown by stratum in Table 86. 

The most frequently used external resource center is clearly the public 
library. It was the leader in all strata, especially Stratum 1. A regional 
career resource center was used hardly at all — 1 7 percent of the students in 
Stratum 1, 9 percent in Stratum 2, and 14 percent in Stratum 3. 

The data do not lend themselves to comparisons of use of these resources 
with those at the school. Table 86 concerns places or people where specific 
types of resources exist. The data on student use of resources at school 
concerns the types. A rough comparison is possible, however. Students were 
asked how often they had read reference books like the QO H at their schools. 
The public library and regional resource center very probably have a copy of 
the OOH. The percentages of "Never" responses for the three strata were 2i, 
22, and 23. These compare with the corresponding percentages of "Never" for 
public libraries of 35, 43, and 42, and for regional resource centers of 79, 
88, and 84. It seems probable that students use the facilities of their 
school for formal resources, such as publications, computers, microfiche. 



and so on. 
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Again, it is interesting to see whether the use of the resources listed 
in Table 86 varies by student type. 

The public library was used most often by nonwhites and by females, and 
there was a slight tendency for those planning to go to college to use it more 
than others. 

The few students (less than 10 percent) who had gone to a state employ- 
ment service officer were primarily nonwhites. Likewise, the few who went to 
a career center were also nonwhite. Mo other strong patterns were evident 
for this resource. 

Local colleges were visited infrequently, but tnose who did go to them 
were primarily high reading ability, col lege -bound students, generally twelfth 
grade rs . 

Private employment agencies were seldom visited. No significant differ- 
ences between student types using them were observed. 

Armed forces recruiting officers were also seldom visited, those who 
did visit them were primarily males. 

Employers were used most frequently as a source of occupational infor- 
mation by nonacademic students planning not to go to college. 



Students 1 Feelings about the Adequacy of Their School Resources 

It is evident that students rely heavily, if somewhat warily, on some 
external resources, especially parents or relatives and friends. The data 
cited in Table 73 show that students do not cite parents or relatives as 
the actual source of a particular topic of information so often as one might 
expect. Friends were not even among the five resources named most frequently 
as actual sources. Of the top five, three were school resources — teachers, 
counselors, and publications. Someone in the line of work made up the fifth 
member of the top five. No source was named by more than 16 percent of the 
students. If subsets of students were made, e.g., a subset of students who 
had interacted with a computer, another of those who had used a nicrofune, 
and so on, it is quite possible that other school resources would have been 
among the top five for students in the subsets. These comparisons were not 
made, however, because the numbers of students who were aware of the resources 1 
availability were small, and the numbers who had used them were much smaller 
than that. 

But students were asked (Question 43) whether they thought that their 
school resources were sufficient to supply all the information they wanted. 
Table #7 shows the pattern of responses. 
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More students think the resources are insufficient than think they are 
adequate — 36 percent versus 32 percent. Over a quarter of the students (28 
percent) were not sure. The questionnaire could not explore the reasons for 
the students' dissatisfaction or the kind of improvements the students would 
recom "**nd. 



Summa ry 

External resources play a large part in students' encounters with 
career inf o rma t ion . Parents and friends are the most powerful motivators of 
students 1 search for information, and students talk with them about occu- 
pations far more frequently than they talk with anyone else. Parents and 
friends may not, however, play such a prominent part in supplying specific 
topics of information. 

Students use the public library as a resource with considerable frequency, 
though probably not as much as they use comparable resources at school. 

More students find their schools* resources insufficient than find them 
suf f ic ien t . 

Students seem to trust parents and friends more than counselors and 
teachers or other school resources for help with occupational information 
activities. Students are unlikely to get from such external resources a 
context that will help them process the information they find. An essential 
part of information-seeking is that there exist a framework to give the 
information meaning. Guidance is one such framework, and it is more likely 
to be fo^nd in the school than in the informal resources that students seem 
actually co favor. To the extent that external resources must, by their very 
nature, fail to provide a suitable context for processing occupational infor- 
mation, the students* heavy dependence on them is cause for concern. 
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Table 85 



i 

o 

I 



Frequency with Which Students Have Talked About Occupations with Various Informal Resources 



St r a t u ffi 





1 


N - 


1598 




2 


N - 


1555 




3 


N - 


1729 




Source 


Neve r 


On ce 


A Few 
i inse s 


Many 


M C V c t 




A Few 
Times 


Many 
Times 


Neve r 


Once 


A Few 
Times 


Many 
Times 


Friends 


5 a 


6 


38 


49 


4 


4 


44 


46 


4 


5 


41 


49 


Parents or relatives 


4 


4 


33 


56 


4 


3 


38 


53 


3 


4 


34 


58 


Counselors 


29 


19 


37 


12 


29 


19 


41 


9 


29 


19 


40 


10 


Teachers 


25 


18 


45 


9 


31 


18 


43 


6 


33 


19 


40 


7 


Employees in an occ . of interest 


26 


15 


41 


15 


27 


17 


41 


13 


27 


17 


40 


15 


Former students 


58 


16 


19 


5 


58 


14 


2 3 


3 


64 


12 


18 


3 


State employment counselors 


84 


6 


6 


1 


89 


4 


3 


1 


92 


3 


2 


1 


Employers 


49 


14 


28 


6 


53 


14 


27 


4 


55 


13 


24 


6 


College admissions officers 


74 

! 


9 


11 


3 


79 


8 


9 


i 


80 


6 


10 


2 


Armed forces recruiters 


! 

! 73 


10 


10 


4 


72 

1 


11 


11 


4 


i 81 

1 


9 


6 


2 



*All figures are percentages of responding students in the stratum. 
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Table 86 

Frequency of Student Use of External Resources 



Stratum 





1 


N » 


1598 




2 


N - 


1555 




3 


N - 


1729 




Source 


Never 


Once 


A Few 

Time 8 


Many 
Times 


Never 


Once 


A Few 
Times 


Many 
Times 


Never 


Once 


A Few 
Times 


Many 
Times 


Public library 


35 a 


11 


31 


20 


43 


13 


28 


14 


42 


12 


27 


17 


State employment office 


77 


10 


8 


2 


84 


8 


5 


1 


87 


6 


4 


1 


Regional career center 


79 


8 


7 


2 


88 


5 


3 


1 


84 


6 


6 


2 


Local college 


65 


13 


15 


4 


70 


13 


13 


2 


73 


11 


12 


2 


Private employment agency 


84 


6 


5 


1 


90 


4 


3 


1 


89 


4 


4 


0 


Armed forces recruiter 


83 


7 


5 


2 


82 


8 


6 


2 


86 


6 


4 


2 


Employer 


49 


17 


24 


8 


53 


17 


23 


5 


56 


13 


23 


7 



All figures are percentages of responding students in the stratum. 

Figures do not add to 100 because "No responses" are not included in the table* 
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Table 8? 

Students* Perception of the Sufficiency of Their School Resources 
to Supply All Desired Information, All Strata 



Opinion 




"I 

Response 


School resources 


sufficient 


32 


School resources 


insufficient 


36 


Not sure 




28 


Don't know 




<1 


Ho response 




3 


Percent of all 


responding s tudent s 


in all 



strata. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



RESEARCH QUESTION D3 

Question d3 is "What is Che quality of these additional resources as 
compared to the quality of the school's resources 7 " 

Where the additional resources reside at a district, county or regional 
resource center, they are generally the same categories of resources as exist 
in the schools. (See Table 84.) There will be differences in human resources 
(fewer teachers at the external center, for instance); and in resources of the 
K category there will be fewer school-arranged experiences at the external 
site. But in the main the informational materials will be alike. 

Therefore one aspect of the question about the quality of external resources 
is answered; they are about the same quality as the corresponding resources at 
the school. Often they are better in the sense that a regional center with state 
support may be able to offer a wider variety of resources than a small school 
with mostly local support. When operated under the direction of professional 
staff, they may also be better because materials can be kept up to date, reviewed 
periodically, and catalogued for easy cross-referral. The regional centers we 
have looked at for this study have been impressive. 

One aspect of quality is the degree to which resources are used. Measured 
by this yardstick, the external centers do not look so good. Only a little over 
30 percent of the schools in the national sample observed that such centers 
provided substantial amounts of occupational information. Moreover, 84 percent of 
the students in the student sample indicated that they had neve\ used a regional 
resource center. Only 6 percent of students responding to Question 48 said they 
got information about a specific occupation from such a center. Fe^er than 
one percent of the students had obtained information from a regional center 
about five specific features of a selected occupation; education and training, 
wages and salary, job security, opportunities to help others and activities 
on the job. Thus, from the perspective of usage, the quality of the centers is 
diminished. We can only speculate about why they are not used more. Perhaps 
they are regarded as unattractive or hard to get to. 

It is possible to say something about the quality of external resources 
whose content can be inspected, such as materials at a regional center or public 
library. What is to be said about the quality of resources whose content is 
private 7 A few comments may be made about specific resources of this type, with 
some additional comments about them as a class. 

The 23 specific external resources were listed m Chapter XI (Question 
dl). Of these numbers 10 and 11 are the public library and the regional 
center, which were discussed immediately above. Numbers 4 and 12 (employment 
service representative and state employment office) and 14 (a private employment 
agency), none of them used much, are likely to yield good information about 
immediate job availability for a limited number and range of Jobs. Users may 
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also receive some "counseling," but emphasis is on employment not on the 
broader concerns that are associated with the words career or guidance . 

Numbers 7 and 13 (college admissions officers and a local college) may 
provide useful information for college-bou, d students about educational 
opportunity and availability of financial aid. College admissions officers 
are likely to be poor sources of occupational information; that is not their 
specialty. As a recruiting device, some local colleges offer guidance to 
students in feeder high schools and Some have placed computer terminals in 
high schools or have invited high school students to come to the college. In 
these cases the quality of occupational information may be relatively good. 

Numbers 8 and 15 (armed forces recruiters and armed forces recruiting 
offices) are doubtful sources for information about civilian occupations and 
careers. (See Hoppock, 1976, p. *4.) The business of these sources is to 
recruit for rhe armed services. Tf .r recruiting practices have been severely 
criticized for misleading students into believing that military training is 
more readily transferable to civilian work than is actually the case. Number 6, 
employers, are also of mixed utility. They are obviously good sources for 
information about earnings, hours, duties, work environment, physical demands, 
fringe benefits, entry requirements and some other aspects of a narrow range 
of occupations.' They are likely to be poor sources of information about other 
aspects of the occupation, and (if one can judge by the literature published 
and distributed free to the schools by some industries) they are likely to 
present a much rosier picture of employment with their companies than the 
facts wai rant . 

Of tne activities outside school, items 19, 20, and 22 on the list in 
Chapter XI are likely to be actively misleading. Most TV shows, movies, and 
novels distort the occupations they deal with for dramatic effect. Police 
officers, for example, tend to be unbelievably heroic or vicious depending on 
the theme of the entertainment. Even documentaries tend to distort because 
they have to focus on a small segment of the whole canvas. Fortunately, feu 
students admit to getting specific information from these sources. The worst 
cases were about two percent for information about job activities from TV; for 
movies, It was a little more than one half of one percent. 

Watching people at their work (number 18) has great utility in a narrow 
Hr( , a of occupational information, the work environment — tasks and duties, 
special tools and equipment, working conditions and physical demands. (See 
Hoppock, 1976.) Additional information can be inferred -- about aptitudes and 
educational/ training requirements. But the range of information is limited- 
The same problem exists for work itself (Item 17). Much more is learned about 
the occupation and in a very intensive way, but despite the immediacy of the 
information to be gamed from work, there are whole areas not covered, particu- 
larly long-range outlook, routes to advancement, personal satisfactions, 
school programs, and sources of further information. We noted m Table 82, 
Chapter X, that work ranked Just below counselor referrals as an effective 
motivator. 



Of the personal sources not already discussed, former students (Item 5) are 
an attractive and useful resource not much used, (See Hoppock, 1976, p. 190.) 
As we s?w in Table 48, only 57 percent of Che schools have a staff member responsible 
for making Jata available on jobs held by former students, job descriptions 
prepared by former students wer* availahle in only three percent of the schools. 
Obviously, the quality of information from this resource will be quite limited in 
range, bi : Is expected to have much impact. 

Tr^s leaves items 1, 2, and 3 — parents oi relatives, friends, and someone 
in the line of work that a particular student is interested in, We saw in Table 
85 that these thr^e informal resources are the aost frequently named as persons 
whom stuc.its have talked with about occupations. Parents or relatives and 
- omeone in the line of work are also among the most frequently named sources of 
five topics o r sperific information. (See Table 730 Of these, someone in the 
line of work is in the best position to offer accurate information of limited 
scope. Like work itself as a resource, the employee will be better informed 
abuut some things than about others; he or she cannot be informed, for example, 
about all the subjects that were examined to determine the content of information 
resources for Tables 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15 of this study, 

T quality of parents, relatives, or friends as sources of occupational 
information seems more suspect. Of course these people may be "someone in the 
line of work," in which case the quality of their knowledge might be good but, 
as we have seen, limited. But if we assume they are not someone in the line 
of work, ve have to ask how accurate and broad their information can be. The 
danger to the student is twofold: the parents or friends may be misinformed 
about the occupations they "know" about, and the number of occupations they 
aie aware -f ma, be very restricted* To the extent that these sources motivate 
students to look or occupational information elsewhere, their quality may be 
good; to the extent that they supply t>*e information itself, the quality seems 
doubt ful , 

These ir f ormal resources arfi however, probably the only source of 
occupational information tor some students. Although the schools cannot 
control Che sources, they can do some things to offset possible distortions 
with accurate information from the marketplace. The table bclov isolates some 
of the career information resources named m Question 11 of the school mstru- 
men that serve as a vth\*_le for communication between the immediate work 
environment ard students. They can ail be monitored or arranged by the schools. 
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Percent of Schools 
(National estimate ) 



P^source Havi ng Resources 



813 Write-ups of jobs held by former students 3 
E2 School prepared lists of employers, 

speakers* contact persons 37 

K3 Exploratory work experience 58 

K4 Career days, speakers, assemblies 75 

K? Job site tours or visits 59 

Kb Job shadowing (in-depth observation of worker) 16 

K9 Conferences with cOLimunity representatives (employed 

alumni, workers, employers) 40 



Greater investment in these kind * f resources seems justified. 

We may generalize about these informal external resources by distinguishing 
between intensive and extensive information. The informal resources all tend 
to provide intensive information. They shine a bright light into a small area 
and illuminate It in a way that books and sorting cards cannot match. As 
Hoppock (1976) has observed* "No amount of reading and talking about jobs in a 
chemical laboratory will leave the lasting impression of one vhiff of hydrogen 
sulfide** (p. 183). What informal resources lack is extensive information. 
They are limited in the number of occupations they can inform about, and they 
are limited in the number of aspects of those occupations they can cover. 
Their quality is consequently reduced as judged by the requirements for career 
decision making. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



IMPLICATIONS 



This study is the first of two, the second being a comparison of 
the effectiveness of six different types of delivery systems in twelve 
of the schools that participated in the first Survey. The two studies 
are obviously linked, Study i being largely descriptive and Study 2 
largely evaluative. Therefore, lacking the outcomes of Study 2, we do 
not intend in this chapter to speculate deeply about the implications of 
the findings set forth in the previous chapters. We hope that some of 
the questions left unanswered here will be answered from the analysis of 
Study 2. 



Availability of Resources: School Questionnaire 

Positive aspects . Confining ourselves for the moment to the school 
questionnaire, we get an impression that looks generally encouraging. 
The small number of "Other" responses on Question 11 makes It ?^pear chat 
the resources specifically named in that item constitute almost the 
complete universe of career information resources offered to students by 
the schools. There is a wide variety of of f erings-- 1 3 categories, 130 
separate items. They range from six cat*, ories of publications to 
computer systems, to activities, to contact with educational professionals. 

Of course, no school has everything, and many schools provide very 
little. Only about a quarter of the schools m the sample have a computer 
system of any sort; only IB percent use simulations* Yet, if we extract 
the ten most common resources from the list in Table 9 (Chapter II) 
and look at the percentage of schools that have them, we find that the 
select group includes Items from 5 of the 13 different categories and 
that the item ranked tenth (job-site tours) is available in 59 percent of 
the schools. The most conmon resource of all, the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, is found (often in multiple copies) m 9Z percent of the 
schools. The top ten with the percentage of schools nationwide that use 
them (i.e., the national estimate) are shown beiow 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
Conferences with counselors 
Dicti onary of Occupational Titles 
Career days, speakers, etc* 
Occupational handbooks for the military 
Vocational school directories 
Externally produced AV materials 
College directories arranged by occupation 
Occupat ional information units in subject 

matter courses 
Job site tours 



92 
83 
83 
75 
75 
74 
71 
70 
62 

59 



Management of Che resources is generally in Che hands of pro f e ssionals- 
the director of guidance and staff or Che coordinator of career education 
and staff. Principals play an important: role in planning expenditures, 
but a much smaller role in other management activities. Teachers and 
librarians may take responsibility for some management functions for 
which they seem qualified — teachers for supervising work-experience 
programs, librarians for maintaining indices of available resources and 
for reviewing materials for obsolescence. Over 60 percent of the schools 
signify that they have a staff member who serves as a director or head of 
career guidance, and fewer than six percent of the schools nationwide 
said that they did not have a full-time equivalent guidance counselor 
employed at the school. 

Responses to the school questionnaire also suggest that help from 
professionals is available to students who seek it. No school indicated 
that this task was not performed. Although counselors spend less than a 
quarter of their time with students discussing occupational choice and 
career planning, roughly two-thirds of the counselors indicate that "a 
great deal" of this block of time is spent in directing students to 
general and specific occupational information or in answering students' 
questions about occupational information, that is, they were serving as 
information resources. In addition, more than half the counselors said 
that they spent a great deal" of this career counseling time in guidance 
interpreting occupational information and assisting students with career 
dec i s ions . 

If quality is construed in terms of coverage, the checklists in 
Tables 10, 11, 12, and 15 suggest that students could, if they chose, 
satisfy their curiosity about very many aspects of occupations by con- 
sulting an appropriate publication, computer system, or VIEW microfiche. 
Additional information would be forthcoming from the categories of 
resources whose content cannot be summarized m chec klist s--expe r lent lal 
activities, contacts with staff or employed persons, needlesorts, sim- 
ulations, AV materials. And of course still more information, much of 
tt of dubious quality, might come from informal sou rces-- f r lend s , 
parents, and the chance encounters of life. When one remembers that 92 
percent of the schools have at least the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and when one looks (Table 10) at the coverage of that publication, one 
nUfchr mriclude that .American high school students have a fair shake at 
locating occupational information if they want it. And when one compares 
:hr checklists shown in Tables 10, P, 12, and 15 with various standards 
t ,A guidelines promulgated by the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
l , u National Occupational information Coordinating Committee, and the 
\sv)CiaLion of CompuLer-Based Systems for Career Intormation, one might 
he UKely to conclude that much of the available information must be of 
i i ^h qua 1 1 1 y . 

Nega 1 1 ve a s pec t s . There are, of course, s^me disturbing tlnamgs from 
the school questionnaire. It 92 percent of the schools have the Occupa- 
Uonal uutlook Handbook, there are eight percent that do not have it. 
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That translates into about 1,400 schools throughout the country whose 
students do not have access to this most common resource (although they 
may have access to something else). There are other findings that 
cause misgivings. Almost six percent of the schools (over a thousand 
schools across the nation) do not have a full-time equivalent guidance 
counselor and 35 percent have no one serving as a director of guidance. 
Over 40 percent of the schools have no formal arrangement whereby current 
students can get feedback from former students. About 30 percent of the 
schools do not review their career information materials for obsolescence 
as often as once a year. Many resources are used only 2 fraction of the 
time they are available. The schools (or rather, the persons filling out 
the questionnaires for the schools) occasionally recommended the Qccupatl 
Outlook Handbook for functions it was not designed to perform, either 
because they were unaware of the volume's limitations or because their 
schools lacked a more appropriate resource. And for many specific needs 
they could not think of any resource. 



Quality of Resources 

A deeper study of the quality of the resources goes beyond the 
checklist approach and asks how well the information reflects the actual 
conditions of the occupation. The results of the closer look are disquieting. 
Some portions of occupational information, particularly the part linking 
personal attributes with those the occupation, appear "30ft" and beset 
with contradictions* Without repeating the observataons made in Chapter III 
(especially the sections titled "Structure of Occupational Inf orma t ion" 
and "Procedures"), we may note here that the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and its companion piece, the Guide to Occupational Exploration , 
are inconsistent or confused or ill-conceived or overly simplistic m 
their treatment of the levels ot skill for Data, People, Things, and 
their treatment of interests, aptitudes, and temperaments. Unfortunately, 
these weaknesses appear in the DOT Data Display Tape , which is the source 
of information for numerous other career resources. They are picked up 
by some computer-based guidance systems, where their presence is particu- 
larly unfortunate because these systems are designed to provide the very 
linkages this class of information is concerned with. Consequently, the 
list of occupations that students retrieve from structured access to 
these systems is likely to be far more arbitrary than the students 
realize. Occupations that m fact may meet the students' specifications 
with respect to interests and abilities, say, may not make the List--not 
because of any inherent deficiency in the occupations but because of the 
chaotic way these linkages are treated. 



Use of Resources. Student Questionnaire 

The implications of these findings carnot be viewed n isolation. 
The school questionnaire has shown what resources are available at school 
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to the majority of students if they want occupational information and 
know what information co seek* Now let us look at the student questionnaire 
to see how students use these resources, whether they use other resources 
not associated with the schools, and which resources they depend on for 
career information. 

There is considerable evidence that the resources students use most 
(but by no means exclusively) are not those provided by the school. For 
convenience, we may label the school resources formal . These are the 
resources listed in Question ii of the school questionnaire consisting of 
13 categories and 130 different items plus uncounted ' Other*." They are 
formal in the sense they were compiled or arranged in accordance with 
some established design, methods, models, or forms and are made available 
to students through regular arrangements by schools. The checklists in 
Tables 10, 11, 12, and 15 show the formal nature of three types of these 
resources. All other resources sucn as unplanned encounters with parents 
and friends and TV shows, are informal. What we are saying is that 
students seem to use informal resources more than formal ones. 

There is some evidence for this assertion. Parents or relatives and 
friends ranked one and two among the causes of students' looking for 
occupational information. The formal resources, designed with that 
activity in mind, ranked considerably lower. They were the compulsory 
classroom assignment, counselors, talks or lectures, and films. These 
formal resources were followed in rank by more informal ones--TV shows 
and mov ies . 

Parents or relatives, friends, and employed workers ranked one, two, 
and three as persons students had talked with about occupations. Counselors 
and teachers — formal resources by our de f in 1 1 ion--lagged far behind. 

Fewer than one-third of the students thought the formal resources at 
their schools were sufficient m the sense that the resources supplied 
all the information the students desired, 36 percent called the formal 
resources insufficient, and another 28 percent were not sure. 

When it comes to specific pieces of information—that is, information 
that answers a specific question about an occupa t ion--we find that 
informal resources are used just as often as the formal ones. Parents or 
relatives and someone in the proposed line of work were named as frequently 
as formal publications, and considerably more frequently than counselors 
a i.l teachers, as the source of information about the education and 
training requirements for entry into an occupation the student was 
considering, information about its earnings, information about its job 
semritv, information about th*> opportunity it provided to help others, 
nd information about the activities the work entailed. Work and watching 
r t.i,ilr at work (informal resources) were also named as sources of mfotma- 
riMo. No single resource, formal or informal, was named by more than 17 
.nT.-ent r >t the students. 
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Disregard for formal resources also appears in the tallies of 
student usage. Various kinds of publications fare best in this respect , 
probably because of the great variety of publications that exist and the 
ubiquity of the Occupational Outlook Handbook . Although reference books 
have been used at least once by almost 80 percent of the students, fewer 
than half the students have used them more than once. Magazines are used 
a little less frequently than reference books, pamphlets and briefs less 
than that, and reports from former students (not widely available) hardly 
at all. (See Table 65, Chapter VIII.) Half the students who are aware 
that their school has a computer terminal have never used it (Table 66), 
and the same figures apply to microfiche (e.g., VIEW) (Table 68). 
Sorting cards or neeUlesorts, found in about 40 percent of the schools, 
have never been used by about 35 percent of the students who are aware of 
them, and have been used more than once by only another 35 percent (Table 
69). Although more than 60 percent of the students have been exposed to 
a film or other audiovisual medium for career information, fewer than 50 
percent of them have ever participated in any of the other eight experienti; 
activities listed in Table 71, including career days (offered by over 75 
percent of the schools) and courses in career planning (offered by over 
40 pe rcen t ) . 

The ratio of use to time available is also discouraging. We cannot 
obtain the ratio for publications because of Che enormous variety of 
these resources, nor for experiential activities because of the obstacles 
to determining availability. But the ratio can be calculated for computers 
AV materials, microfiche, and needlesorts (Tables 56 and 61). The 
computer terminals are used less than half the time th j are available, 
and all of the others less than a quarter of the time. 

Figures on usage may be interpreted m more than one way. For 
example, if a school has many different Kinds of resources, the total 
usage might be quite high but the use of any single resource quite low, 
also, the percentage of idle time would appear high, creating -he false 
impression that the resources were not being used much. A certain amount 
of redundancy is desirable so that students do not have to wait. But 
taken in conjunction with the students' own reports of the role of 
informal resources in their career thinking the usage figures seem to 
confirm the view that students do not take tull advantage of the formal 
resources. Although the immediacy of information from an informal 
resource may lend it vividness and intensity, young persons in high 
school need extensive information as well so that they can make choices, 
set goals, and formulate plans. 

Providing a Context for Career Information 

Why don't students get more of their information from formal resources 
Perhaps Study I will tu~n up some answers. Pending the completion of 
that undertaking, we are left with whatever surmises we can derive from 
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Che school and student questionnaires. We s* ^gest tentatively that one 
of the problems students have when they encounter the mountains of 
formal resources is the lack of a usable context in which to place the 
information. The information they need is presumably t here — somewhere 
in all those volumes and magazines and films and computer disks and 
people's heads. But how are the students to know what they need 7 And, 
once they do know, how are they to dig it out 7 They are in the position 
of writers who know that the dictionary contains the exact word for their 
thought but do not know how to spell it or pronounce it. It is not 
practical to go through the dictionary column by column from £ to zymurgy , 
or through the Occupational Outlook Handbook page by page from Fat ternmakers 
to The Armed Forces . Actually the wordless writer is better off than the 
students, for th?. writer is at least aware of a need that can be supplied 
from a specific resource, students "often don't know what information 
they need, don't have what information they want, or can't use what 
information they have" (Katz, 1963, p. 25). In short, it seems to us that 
students need a context of guidance if they are to be induced to grapple 
with the large srore of information that is available to them. 

This is not the place to go into theories of guidance or to advocate 
one theory over another. We wish to use the term guidance loosely to 
mean a medium of assistance. Guidance helps individual students determine 
what questions to ask, helps them decide what information will answer the 
questions and where the information resides, helps them structure the 
information and interpret it, and, a: its best, helps them arrive at a 
strategy for making decisions based on information. 

There is some indication from the study that students do not find 
this context of guidance in their formal resources. When students were 
asked what they were seeking when they used a resource, over 70 percent 
of them said prerequisites for entry into the job, and over 50 percent 
said wages and salaries. This response pattern was independent of the 
resource the students were using. Last place on the list of purposes was 
invariably occupied by information about the satisfactions from the job. 
One would expect that a context of guidance might produce a different 
pattern with more concern about long-range needs, such as satisfactions, 
and less concern with short-term needs, such as earnings and educational 
prerequisites. We may recall, loo, that 28 percent of the students who 
assessed the adequacy of their school resources said they were not sure. 
So much uncertainty suggests that the students did not know what mforma- 
I [on to look lor and theretnte were unable to assess its quality. We 
t^nember also that whoever filled out the school questionnaire (usually 
d .-'-umselor ) was often unable to think of a suitable resource to meet 
needs clearly associated with guidance --fo r information about opportunities 
to hi-.p others or job security or accessibility of occupations to the 

i.Vj trapped or lists of occupations meeting multiple specifications. 
Ihe schools, moreover, did not often name courses in career planning, 
, t upat tonal units in subject classes, or career days as resources foi 
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arousing students 1 interest in exploring occupational 1 nf orma t ion , nor 
were counselors often suggested as a resource for any specific purpose, 
even though over 80 percent of the schools regard conferences with 
counselors as a weapon in their arsenal. Finally, we note (Table 70) 
that nearly half the students in the sample had never talked with a 
counselor about occupations; nearly UQ percent had never talked about 
preparing for an occupation. 

These findings are not conclusive, but a strong argument could be 
based on ther that neither e schools nor the formal resources provide 
the context of guidance that would help students identify, locate, and 
process the occupational information they need. Where, then, is such a 
context to be found 7 



Ke v 1 s mg Resources As a Partial Solution 

The- implications of this statement are twofold: (1) Can the schools 
be adapted to provide the needed context 7 (2) Can the resources themselves 
be designed to accomplish this end 7 

Pending the outcome of Study 2, we do not wish to dig deeply into 
either alternative. It is safe to point out, however, '..at reorgaiizing 
the career resources is much easier than reorganizing tae schools. For 
over a decade, ever since U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney P* 
Mariand proposed that all education be thought of as preparation for a 
career, Lhe federal government has been plowing money into the schools to 
totter this idea. And not without effect, but obviously the process ot 
change in the schools is slow. Working directly on the resources seems 
likely to produce quicker results. 

Corre cting de i ic lenc les . Some of the prescriptions for change can 
be interred from Chapter III. Clearly, the deficiencies in information 
should be corrected in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , the Occupa- 
tiondl Outlook Handbook , and the Guide to Occupational Exploration , 
fhese are seminal volumes whose errors breed true or even multiply * n 
their numerous offspring. But, as with the schools, changing these 
resources is a slow process: there was, for example, a span of 12 years 
between the third and fourth editions of the Dictionary of Occupation al 
Fit les . 

Providing linkages . Another improvement in resources would be 
provision of linkages between occupational attributes and individual 
attributes. It is Iwrd to tell the extent to which these linkages can be 
successfully established when the occupational information is stored in a 
necessarily linear medium, such as a publication. Needlesorts may serve 
the purpose, although they have the disadvantage of making information 
retrieval ^n awkward two-step process. 



Improving computer-based systems . It seems to us that computer-based 
delivery systems offer a more feasible solution to the problem of providing 
a context for information. If as we suspect, the required context 
consists in organizing occupational information to meet the wildly 
various needs of myriad different individuals, the computer is very 
nearly the only resource capable of doing it. Publications, AV materials, 
and microfiche are hampered by their linearity. Experiential activities, 
although vivid, are haphazard and limited in scope. Human beings cannon 
be expected to remember and process information m the amounts required, 
they have better things to do. But the raison d'etre of computers is to 
structure and restructure information to serve multifarious needs. 

But there are problems with many of the computer systems examined in 
this study despite their conformity to thoughtful guidelines like those 
of trj Association of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information 
(ACbCl) and the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NUiCC). The guidelines are mainly concerned thrt specific classes of 
information be included in the systems. They have tacitly assumed that 
information taken from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles would meet 
their standards for quality for information that was not volatile. This 
was a reasonable assumption considering the reputation enjoyed by that 
volume and the painstaking care that goes into its preparation. But, as 
we saw in Chapter III, some of the information is much softer than the 
rest, and the softness may become mush when the information is picked up 
and used thoughtlessly in other resources. Perhaps hard information 
about some aspects of occupations is an impossible dream. For instance, 
the cognitive abilities required for successful performance in most 
occupations may be so broad to defy differential predictions m any 
useful way. Croups that establish guidelines such as ACSCI and NOICC, 
could insist that information about ability requirements be clearly 
identified as tentative and judgmental, unless its validity has been 
established by solid research. It should certainly not be treated as 
dogmatically as it is now. 

The guidelines could also do a service by bringing uniformity to Lhe 
treatment of interests, temperaments, and abilities. These constructs 
are used inconsistently by various systems and sometimes within a single 
system, almost as if they were interchangeable. Interests are especially 
slippery because they are treated as present or absent rather than rated 
on a continuous scale, and because occupations whose activities* straddle 
several different fields of interest are classified in only one of 
t hem . 

Guidelines could also suggest that designers of systems play fair 
wiLh their users by making explicit the assumptions that underlie the 
... -.tcai's structure. One example ot failure to do this has airead> been 
.lis. »5,r<i--U»e treatment of soft information m the same w d y as hard, as 
if de'isions could be based on one with just as much confidence as on the 
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other. Data on earnings may be entered into a system at different times 
for different occupations, leaving the user with the impression that all 
the information is comparable. It should be clearly dated or inflation 
factors should be applied to make all information of this class contempor- 
aneous. Projections of outlook, such as those found in the Occupational 
OutlooK Handbook . also require clarification, shift in emphasis from growth 
to total demand , and more attention to projections of supply. Perhaps the 
most serious deficiency is the failure of many systems to distinguish 
between aptitudes, interests, and values, even though research has 
established that they occupy distinct domains. When interests are used 
to retrieve occupations tacitly regarded as desirable, interests are ac 
that moment being treated as if they were a universal value. The undeclared 
assumption is that the retrieved occupations have more worth--i.e., more 
value — than ones not retrieved. But this assumption is unwarranted if 
the user is looking for high income from an occupation, or prestige, or 
several other satisfactions alone or in combinations. The same observation 
is :rue of several other retrieval techn ique s — say , matching worker 
traits with characteristics of the user or requirements with abilities, 
rhe unstated assumption that the retrieved occupations are more desirable 
may be true much of the time, but it cannot be true for all users. The 
assumption should be made clear. 

The guidelines could make computer systems more attractive and 
useful if they established minimum levels of interactivity. This statement 
applies to computer-based informaLion systems as well as guidance systems. 
A system that prints or displays an asterisk or question mark and then 
sits silently waiting for a response is hard for naive students to use. 
What on earth does the computer want 7 The answer is in a little booklet 
beside the terminal, if the previous user has not carried the booklet 
away with him. What the computer w dn ts is input in the form of a code. 
I he: code is logical and contains mnemonics, but there are many different 
symbols in it. It is like unfamiliar words thac must be looked up before 
reading can proceed. Students cannot go from file to file without 
interrupting the flow of what they are doing. If they used the system 
every day, they would soon master tne vocabulary of the code and with it 
the system. But, as we saw in Chapter Vlli, only one system was used as 
much as 30 percent of the time by students unassisted. The person 
agisting the student was usually a counselor (Table 56). In a large 
number of instances, students never personally used the system at all; 
they passed their requests on to someone else, who then sat at the 
terminal, got the desired information, and took it back to the student. 
Surely such a cumber ome arrangement, which is essentially a one-on-one 
counseling situation that ties up the counselor as well as the terminal, 
is a deplorable use of the computer. It makes the computer a barrier 
instead of facilitator. The virtue of computers is the immediacy of 
iheir response and their ability to structure information uniquely 
tor each user. This virtue is much diminished if the studen^ , like a 
vim to; in a foreign land whose language is unknown, must look up every 
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phrase in the codebook or appeal for help from another person—and an 
authority figure at that. 



Finally, if computers are ever to bring students into closer contact 
with formal resources, there sist be more terminals in the schools. Of 
the schools that had terminals at all, the overwhelming majority had only 
one. Given the problems of scheduling classes, this is not enough even 
in a small school and even if the additional terminals are idle part of 
the time. Difficulty of access must surely Inhibit use. We saw that 
only half the students who were aware that a terminal was at the school 
actually used it even once. We do not know why this situation exists, 
but part of the explanation must be difficulty of access to the single 
termina 1 . 

The lack of termini cannot be remedied by revising guidelines. But 
the steady decline in tr> :ost of hardware and the advent of mass storage 
for microcomputers offer hope of improving the situation. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND ACRONYMS 
USED IN THIS REPORT 



AC SCI Association of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information 

AIL Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

AV Audiovisual 

CCIBS Computerized career information delivery system 

CDM Career decision-making 

CEIS Committee on Evaluation and Information Service 

CETA Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

CHOICES Computerized Heuristic Occupational Information and Career 
Exploration System 

CIS (Oregon-based) Career Information System (a computerized system) 

CISI Career Information System of Iowa (a computerized system) 

COCIS Colorado Career Information System (a computerized system) 

COIN Coordinated Occupational Information Network (a computerized system) 

CVIS Computerized Vocational Information System 

DOT Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

ETS Educational Testing Service 

F Finger dexterity as measured by GATB 

FEDAC Federal Education Data Acquisition Council 

FTE Full time equivalent 

G Intelligence or general learning ability as measured by GATB 

GATB General Aptitude Test Battery 

GIS Guidance Information System (a computerized system) 

GOE Guide for Occupational Exploration 

GS Government (salary) scale 

K Motor coordination as measured by GATB 

KPR Kuder Preference Record 

M Manual dexterity as measured by GATB 

MCIS Minnesota Career Information System (a computerized system) 

MDR Market Data Retrieval 

MHPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

MOIS Massachusetts or Michigan Occupational Information System (computerized 
systems) 

N Numerical ability as measured by GATB 
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HCIS Hebraska Career Information System (a computerized system) 

Nil National Institute of Education 

POICC national Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

SVGA National Vocational Guidance Association 

OAF Occupational Aptitude Pattern 

OCIS Ohio Career Information System (a computerized system) 

00H Occupational Outlook Handbook 

OOQ Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

OVIS Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 

f> Form perception as measured by GATB 

Q Clerical perception as measured by GATB 

S Spatial ability as measured by GATB 

SDS Self-Directed Search 

SIGI System of Interactive Guidance and Information {a computerized 
system) 

SMSA Standard metropolitan statistical area 

SOC Standard Occupational Classification 

SOICC State Occupational Information Coordinating Cotsaittee 

S1A Science Research Associates 

SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

USTES United States Training and Employment Service 

RFF Request for a proposal 

V Verbal ability as measured by GATB 

VIEW Vocational or Vital Information for Education and Work (a system 
using microforms) 

WCIS Wisconsin Career Information System (a computerized system) 

WOIS Washington Occupational Information System (a computerized system) 
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APPENDIX A 



Career Information Systems 
in Secondary Schools 



A National Survey of 
Occupational Information 
Resources 



Agency affiliation; 

Nation*! Institute of Education 

National Occupational information 

Coordinating Committee 
Educational Testing Service 
The College Board 
Mathematica Policy fleaearch 



This report is authorized by 
legislation (20 USC I22ie), 
While you are not required to 
respond, your cooperation ts 
needed to mafce the results of 
the survey comprehensive, accurate 
and timely 



The National Institute of Education (NIE), using funds transferred from the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICQ, has contracted with Educational Testing Service, the Col- 
lege Board, and Mathematics Policy Research to study occupational information resources for grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve in a sample of our nation's secondary schools. NOICC will use the results of the study in 
recommending legislation to the United States Congress and in other actions to improve career informa- 
tion and programs for secondary school students. Your participation is crucial to ensure that this voluntary 
study provides an accurate description of the occupational information resources available to youth. Your 
answers will be strictly confidential. 

Part A (printed on blue paper) is Quite brief and contains questions about the general characteristics of 
the school. Part B contains specific questions about occupational information and is intended for the 
director of career guidance or other member of the school staff who is most knowledgeable about the oc- 
cupational information resources of the school, The principal may answer Part A or refer it to the staff 
member as he or she prefers. 
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PANT 

A General Information 

To help us interpret responses to the remainder of the questionnaire about occupational information 
resources, we would like some general information about your school. 

Q.1 Pttasa aattmita your currant an rn llma n t fn aarh nf trtt ffrfrmcHrtq gratia frrrttt ff ftm tr^M M< 
a a rada f a ra* Bafa* c/re/a 

Grade 10 NA 

Grade II NA 

Grade 12 __ NA 

0.2 ApproximataJy what parcantaga of 10th, 11th, and 12th grid* atudanta In your achool can ba idantiflad 
wrth aach #f tha following curricula? in asf/maf/ng tha pmtcmntiQ**, cona'rfar at ud a nt t in ffcaaa 

grada l**9t$ oa/y. 

General . . , 

Acadcm ic or college preparatory % 

Vocational — Technical % 

Other (Specify): „ 



Tots! = of I Oth. Ilth, and 12th grade students 

Q.% Approiimatafy what paroantasa of tha itixJants In gracJas 10 t 11 t and 1t In your acted ara: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native? % 

Asian or Pacific islander? „_ — *h 

Black (not of Hispanic origin}? % 

Hispanic' 7 *k 

White (not of Hispanic origin)'* % 

Toml = 100% of IQth, Ihh t and 12th grsde students 

QA Appro*lmata*y what pareantafa of tha 18th, 11th, and 12th grada atudanta In your achool Hva in; 

An uroan community? — 

A suburban community? 

A rural community? ^ 

Tom/ = 100* of I Oth t Ihh, and 12th gra^e students 



as Waaa* aatlmata what p«*e#maga of y©yr iWn graduating 
ftf M* imtetmmti&t ft not a*a#a©4*, ptaaaa e&e*# WAJ 

Enrolled tn a regular two-year or four year college 

Enrolled in mother post-seeondafy school (for 
example > business , vocational) 

tn an apprentice or work training program. 

In mUttary service 

Employed full-urn* 

Unemployed, but seeking work 

at Of ttudantt who antar tha tanth grada, what p9ro#nta9« DROPS OUT bafora graduation? Your baat 
aatimata will bm fin*. (Do m>f J nc/ud a at ifdt&ta who tr ana far to acnooJ.) 

Clrcfa Ooa 



0-14% I 

15-29% - 2 

M> 49% 3 

$0% or more , , . . 4 

Don't know Dl£ 

School has no 10th grade N A 



OJ Counting both iytl*tlm« ai*§ part-tima co u n tal or t, how many FULL TIHI EOUtVALIIfT prsl*a**«*»i 
guldanca counaalora (mat la, thoaa with atata cartiflcataa In guldanea) art amploy»d at your aehootf 
(F or *fmpt; 3 Hmtt tim* coun**lof* ao.ua/ I.S tulhtlm* aeiurfraJanfaJ 

Full-time equivalents _ — 

q.S la thart aoroaooa at your school who aarvaa aa dlractor or ha ad of CAREER guldanca? 

Drcla Orta 



No 



daaa to now: 

. , * NA 

% NA 

% NA 

. % NA 

% NA 

% NA 



Thank you for completing this pan of the questionnaire, The remainder should be completed by the 
director of career guidance or other member of the school staff who is most knowledgeable about the 
occupational information resources of your school. 
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B Questions for Most Knowledgeable Staff Member 



A Note On Our Terminology 

We are aware that many different terms are used to refer to information about the world of work. In the 
following pates, we consistently use the term OCCUPATIONAL INI ORMATION, ly this term we mean 
all data or experience that students can obtain to help them decide on and plan for future courses of action 
in the world of work. We do not include skill training or education to prepare for an occupation. 



Section i — Management of Occupational Information 

Q.1 Which of tha following baet d es cr i b e s your position or aaalgnmant? 

Circle Do* 

Director of f utdance 

Coordinator of carter education or guidance 
Guidance counselor 
Career education or guidance specialist 
Principal or assistant principal 
Vocational education teacher 
Teacher of a non-vocational subject 
Librarian 

Other (specify) _ ™ - 



q 2 How effective do you find each of the following methods for ©at ting students to use tha occupational Infer- 
mation resources In your school? 

Circi* on§ on •mch Hn# 



a. Counselor referrals 

b Teacher referrals 

e Bulletin board displays 

d Announcements in school newspaper 

e Announcements in classrooms or 
assemblies 

f Group visits or orientations 

g. Other (specify) _ 



effective 



Somewhat 

• fftCtlvt 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



Hot 
•Hedtve 



Method 
not used 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 

NA 
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information at four »cboo<? fCkelo HA §t a t«* Jo «®t at *e*#*q 



or 

tuff 



Co** Sttto, 

AOtOT Of H#0<*Ot , 
Of 

BWflvt 
Of tUf! 

staff LAwtas ww^af ^Ni^o? 



Taak 



Planning mijor 

expenditures {for 
equipment or other 
resources) 

Evaluating new or 

replacement 

materials 

Helping students locate 
mater sals or advising 
on where to look for 
specific information on 
occupations 

Arranging for special 
programs* events or 
days 

Supervising explora- 
tory work -experience 
programs 

Making data on jobs 
held by former 
students available to 
students 

Deciding when to 
discard old and ob- 
solete materials 

Maintaining index of 
occupational informa- 
tion materials 

Coordinating activities 
with external agencies 
that provide occupa- 
tional information 



7 NA 



NA 



7 NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



7 NA 
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of tta 



AffNt 



Directing students to book s > *mpbieti t 
rims, or otktf sources of GENERAL oc 

Directing students to SPECIFIC source* of 
information for a particular occupation . . 

Directly answering students* questions about 
occupational information 

Interpreting occupational information ob- 
tained by students . 

Assisting students with career decisions after 
they have used some of the occupational in- 
formation resources available 



DK 
DK 
DIC 
DK 

DK 



Q.S if 



acfoooi Hag a contmltt #a) to raviaw occupationa l lei format ten matarlala or programs, wfw ara tha 



We nave no committee 
Principal 

Guidance counselors 
Career education staff 
Students 
Teachers 
Librarian 

Local employers, labor leaders, or 
community representatives 

Regional or state agency representatives 

Parents 

Other (specify) 



£*re*» a if mat aa#Jy 

NA 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



to 



0.6 Ptaaaa aatlmata what parcantaoa ol tha tlma aportt with 10th- 12th grada atudanta by ALL your proiaaalonal 
guidanca counsel or« involvaa aaeh ot tha topics llatad Mow. 

Cprtsldar fha Mt^ school yaar and tha tima of all counsaf or s with afata cartM w at at In guteaftca. 



Circle ona an aae>& fen a 



Perceatage af profes sional t^ate 
with itadeati iavoiviag: 



a. Choice of high school courses 

b. College admissions and selection 
Occupational choke and career planning 
Job placement 



50% or 



Sent 



a - 14% 



Students* attendance, discipline and 
other school and personal problems 



15- 2»% 

2 
2 
2 
2 



30 49% 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 



DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 

DK 
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0,1 Obi 



Hot ekei* 

I tot 
•tc.J 



fHsu H^,* 



tftfm let pg fcfl ea d owt , «ofH«* 



Ywr o«n 
grouping system 



Prepared systems 



P— Alphabetical by title of occupation 

type of level of education or training 
(cottete, apprenticeship, etc ) 

Related school subjects (math, history, etc ) 

Interest fields (outdoors, mechanical, etc.) 

Type of industry Of employer (electronics, 
transportation, etc ) 



Ore* a* t*H apply 

1 

2 
1 
4 



Other (specify) 



De*ey decimal system 

D O T numbers Ghf onicie Guidance system) 

Work or worker trait groups 
(DOL Of AEL system) 

Alphabetized DOT subject headings 
|e,g , Bennett system) 

SEA joWamtty classifications 

Categories used by vocational interest inventories 
(e g . Holland, ICuder, StrongCampbett) 

U S O.E, categones 

Standard industrial classifications 

U S Census classifications 

Ot Her (specify) ~= — 



10 

II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



None 



17 



01 0o*a your achool ha** a central tnda* by wNch a atuowt can loc.f ALL the Information awH.bla from 
«ariou* aoureaa about a apeelflc occupation or eluatar of occupation? 



Yes 
No 
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Q.| How mnc* *d yoyr ache* tpwtd tn th* l»7Ht?l tcfcool yMr tor mc* ol ttw foMowtng typ** ef occupa 
Heart tato n— i ton r M Qwrc»t ? Httw 0 w your bwt — Hwwto 0 m \<m ** —I * f*» *e»o*<. elr 

CM MA.) 



LMt 

man woo moo 11 j 



12,000 U,9©0 »»attabU 

a Patrticattom 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

b Audk>-visyat 12 3 4 5 NA 



c 



Mierofkn* 1 2 3 4 5 NA 



d Computerised information system 12 3 4 5 NA 

e. Non-computi-n/cd sonmg material 

(for example, needkxon, kc>*ori) 12 3 4 5 NA 



f Other (specify) 



2 3 4 < NA 



Q 10 Which #1 th# following gu«tot and inda*at to occupational information raaourcat art a*adabia at your 
achrxM tor ORDERING OR SELECTING guidanca material*? 

Circle aff tnaf a#*vf 

Cawr Guidance Index (Careers, I ru > I 

Career Index (Chronicle Guidance Publications 

annual Uirccior>) - 

Counselo* \ Information Serstee ( B'nai B'nth) J 

Current Caret f and OetunatiOn.il I ucraiurt 

(Goodman) 4 

Educators Guide to Free Guidance Materials 5 

Guidance i xthange (annual digest) A 

Guide to Indexes «>s ;i HesouitC lot Occupations 

and C areers (H nai R>uh) 1 

Guide to I ocnl CXoipaoonal Inlomxanon 
({ mpknmcni and Training Admtmsuanon 
lormerK Manpower Admmixt ration} 8 

lnde\ to Vocational & Technical RdiK.it ton 

(NICI-M) "* 

Inlorm f APGA momhh newsletter) 10 

journal ol C tillege Placement (Nevx C areer MvduO 1 1 

NVGA Bihliogr.iphv oi Cut rent Caieer Itiiormatton 
(Triennial) 12 

Vocational Guidance Quanerlx kitmni 

career hicrainrt section) 13 
An mdtx to matt rials available from an 

external carter resource tenter 14 
Publishers* catalogs 15 

Other (spevdy) . — 

16 



None ^ 
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it - 

Mm 



AT 



9*Mp*tf Iff f ifif ory If 
to H* t* 



^1 ^^l3^*^ t^^K I Ofi^i ^^fri iOO^t ^4^ft ^^OQ^ 

Ai Act ion ! r| of Occupational Tu!es 

A) GumJ« for Occupational E\p4or*non 

M E *c ye toped n of Cirters »nd Voctuonal Guidance jHopkc) 

A3 i Cm •< Amthmf C*recrs *nd Coltetes for >Ounf «om?n 

44 Employmcm Opportunities for the H*ndic*povd 

A? The Nino**! Apprenticeship Prof rim 

Ai Ocvupaiionil hi^d book s Ol :ht miliiirv selves 

At Worker Trait Croup Guide f*EU 

Atf 0*h«-r I spec if) i ._ 



Ol for ft »*4 Itife 

§1 i'ft* I'ntb bfK'lv 

•3 Caial>\i pamphlet 

S* OrO*»Rk GuidlHvC bneiVtthfat> 

15 S*A bftef*,k.tts 

1$ Occupational Guidance brief* iFinno Co J 

Guidance C cm re monoiraprn 

W Job Fact Shecu lAlumnif Ad> t\or\ { cmr? no* CV mcr for 

•9 Vocational feoff a^Hte* 

•l§ QvvupBimni) betefs published b\ \oyr st*tt or a runner «ais 

SM Pamphlets prepared bs, profession*! a*«xiaiion\ 

Si 2 Pimphkm prepared bs. pri\»te business |t { General Motors) 

tl 3 * nte-ups on }ob\ held b* ^our former siudem> 

Si* Otl^Hpectfs) 



CI Cirec? World 

C2 Occupation* »n Demand 

C3 Occupational Outlook Quarterh 

C« tea! World 

CS Cail service f*am pyilcttnv fvtate *nd federal} 

C* Oifccr i*pectf>> „ _ 

ERIC 



Swx of (look, m l*4Ui4«»l Orr>aati»« 

Dl OppjOft«fitt*t^ in |VOM) 

D3 Your Career in Uyltan Mcssncf } 

03 >0ur Fury re in I Arto Of fctchards ilo^eni 

D* Other {xpesifs I .... ._. _ 



£l Directories of businesses and irsdstsines 

E2 Svhno3-p? eparcd tard files or lists of employers speakers 

or \ orn 3\ t people 
E3 fHbtftvpetifv^ m 



l.tictHH^ i^i*<Ttow^ f o# Occ ^ia* iH>a> 

I I College dirc\icrtf> srrjn^fd b^ QvvupiltOft* k ^, t sMIcef 8lw 

ri Vo*.3.tOS3l whont *|ircviOn^ ft £ , I O^cjO^ \ { arinrr aftd ^Ok4- 
i*onai School C«idc snd ES Dtrrxtor^ of Pom Sctondar* 
SchooK *tth CXttipiHOnal Pti^framv) 

^3 A |Ob traiftiftf dt^vxtor\ lyr \qut \t*ft 

M CHhcr fipcviK^ ^_ ^ 



Gl C HOIC fcS fCift^an Svxifmi 

C«2 COl** fCOorUm*ffd fkyupauonjl ln!orrr*»»on Nei*of$i 

G3 C <C ompui* ri/fd ^ovaHonal Iniormanon Swtrmj 

G« Dl^( OV | S 

G5 GlS {Time%h*rc * GytdarHr Informaiion $wttm> 

G6 Vour ^Mcm prKludtnp tdaptaijon pi other vtatc vwtemi 

Your \vbooi or vCUfm >^\tem 

G8 Other ivpvt.tM „ 



HI You? o*fi M:booUm*d€ \Hdcs, ctsiettes, Hlmj, stdtttapci 

M2 £\ternall> produced xhdei. tapes cnrntti, Himt. >»dc044pei 

H3 Other (v*af>) 

1 1 Sine w rt| tonal microfilm or w«Tofie*a Uuch ■& VIEW) 

12 Local micro Him or microfiche 

13 Other ispectfjrt. 



J I Kcvson or need{e«>rt | specify) 

J 2 ^ore intcrpretinon guides for inventories or iest$ ( specif > ) 



n Diber c>nectf>)* 



Srtiai Ai ii»gi< Fipaf^w n 

K I School courses m c*reer plannm| 

K 2 (Xi up*f tonil tnTor mai ion usas m subject matter classes 

K } Esp*ofater> work expertence I co-op * or k stud), EBCE. etc ) 

C*reer da>s speakers assemblies 
K3 C *reer clubs 

Kft Volunteer service arranfed by school 

Job s«e tour^ or \mts I field trips} 

KH iob xhado^mf {»n-depth obAeriation of a *orkcr) 

Conlercnvfx *»fh vOmmyrtM> represent at i\es |emp*o*cd jlumm 
workers, cffipioseTs} 

Ik 10 Otbcr fvpcMfv) 



Li Simubiions tsych a* Smfer o' SRA Job E ^penence Kits, 
school r 1 ^^ 1 ^ s»mulat»om) 

Prneiil t<HM*ei Wit* Sebool Saff 

Ml Confcren^ex *t|h eoun^elorv 

MZ Avsist*nte from o* w "r jEU»dancc viaff 

302 



Q 4 12 Different eouoaalora oft*n praf*c to us* dift*r*nt f**oorc«* to anawar Quaation* about th* seme tofte. Ot 
aM tht resource* you circled if* O^tt^ 11, wNot* would YOU b* moat to use to e*t ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS about aacn ot the top4c* listed balow? 

Please us* tna cod* ## Question 11 to record tee resource you would u$e lor each to^c. # s«* 
resources *'e *oprop^«f* t enter a you do not irnow *rn4en resource you woufd enoose, *nfer SIC. 

R«SOyfC# you *3u*d us* to answer gu#*tfon J a&eut: C<K ** 

i. Education, training, licensing and certification requirements for entry into various occupations 

b, Employment outlook in various occupations over the next S to 10 years — 

c Special aptitude, ability or skill requirements for various occupations 

u Descriptions of work activities in various occupations - 

e The work environments in various occupations — ■ 

f The security and job tenure of various occupations — 

g. Opportunities for helping others in various occupations 

h Accessibility of various occupations to the handicapped 

i The most up-to-date local wage and salary information 



Occupations which meet or exceed students* multiple specifications (c g , salary, 
interest held, security) 



q 13 Qi an th* r«sourc*$ you circl*d in Question 1 1 , which would you be mott Hfceiy to us* for *ach of th* PUR- 
POSES listed b«iow? 

m9*s* us* fn* cod* of Question 1 1 to record f*** resource you would us a #or eecn purpose, tf none of your 
resources are #^>ro^*f* f anfer MA, it you do not Mow w#Mcn resource yoy wou*d cnoose, antar Dlt 

&#s#tf#e# ro« would use fe* «*♦ purpose et £S^£- 

a Arousing students* interest tn exploring occupational information generally 

b Famthanzmg siudems with many occupations 

c Cm* ihk students detailed information about an occupation w,th which they were already familiar 

d Suggesting previously unfamiliar occupations for a student to consider 

e Einabln xkk readers to get information about occupations 

f Helping college-bound students select colleges with programs suitable for their occupational plans 

g Helping non-college^bound students select schools or training programs suitable for their 



occupational plans 



0,14 Which two rasourcas eurrantty available in your school do you 
rat* as most valuable overall 0 

^**aa# us* fn* codes m Question 11 to record your Wrst and sec- 
ond choices. 



Ftrtt cho/ct 



Second cAe&e 



O.lS Of th* ttems you did NOT circl* tn Question 11. which two 
r#soufces would you add at your school IF YOUR BUDGET PER- 
MITTED? 

Pfease use fne codas in Question 11 to record your first and sec 

ond choices. 
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Section III — Published Occupational Information Resources 



QA% Tha question* in M aaetlon concern pubN*h+d occupational information nsourcas at year school. 
Ptaaa* Indlcata wtetfw your school hat ©ccypajtionai information In pybHshad form ftftaf is, fha typas of 
mafafrals in carag©H*$ 4 through F &t Guattfon If, 

Circlt o ft t 



Yes I * Procttd to Question 1 7 

No 2 — + S**£ fO Qu«f/Off /9, Affe // 



0.17 How many copias of tha OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK doas your school Mvt, and in what y«*r 
wart thay pubiishao:? Pl««s« indlcata tha numbar of coplat opposita tha yaar of publication. 

Clrct* on* oa #*ca Wna 



Hon* On* Two Thf** fern Fit* 9* Mot* 

ir?g*l979 0 12 3 4 $ 

1976-1977 0 12 3 4 5 

1^74-1975 0 12 3 4 5 

1973 or earlier 0 12 3 4 5 



Q 18 How oft an has your school r«viaw«d Its col fact ion of publications on occupational information In oroar to 
ramova obso i s ta matarlafa? 

Clrcl* On* 



Never I 

Less than once a year 2 

Once a year 3 

More than once a year 4 



'•iij-t 
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Section IV — Computerized Information System 



0.1§ The Ration* in m* section ^ewi • computerize occupational k*f*rm*tiofi system, indicate 
whether your school has terminals of printers that enable you to get occupational Information from • com 
puter. 



CifC*» Oft* 



Yes 
No 



/o Question 2f 
Proceed to Question 20 



0.20 Did your school EVER have a computerized occupational Information system? 

Ore Jo on • 

Yes I 
No 2 
Not sure 3 



Skip to 
Question 2$, 
P*ie!3 



Q.21 Approximately wtwt percent of the usage of the computer-based Information system at your school in- 
voives each of the following activities? 

Pmr cant of osae* 



Students use a terminal by themselves to get 

information from the computer — = ^» 

Staff assist students at a terminal to get informal ton 

from the computer ^» 



c Staff gei information from the computer for later 

iransmisston to students ^» 

0 22 To what year does most of the wage and salary information in your computerized occupational information 
system apply? 

Circle on« 



1978-1979 I 

1976*1977 2 

1974-1975 3 

1 97 3 or earlier « 

Don't know DK 
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Q.?3 Art ttwrt wiy lac initials toe ilia cotfifMitaf&ad tetlofflMtiOfi syttam in your school? 

Orel* ea« 

Yes I 

No 2 Sktp to Question 28. Pe$e IS 



Proceed fo Question 24 



0.14 How many tarminala are available In your school for um by the students to get occupational information? 

Number of terminals 



0.25 Ptease tttlmata How many hours per day, ON THE AVERAGE, a terminal in your school is 

Hours p#f d# y 



a. AVAILABLE FOR USE by students 
to get occupational m formation 0 

b ACTUALLY USED by students to 
get occupational in formation ' 



Q.2* How ara the students achadulad to uaa a computar tormina! to gat occupational information? 

Cirert **# rftaf «PP>r 
Student -initiated request i 
Assigned by teacher 2 
Assigned by guidance counselor 3 
Other 4 
Students are not scheduled na 



QH Who is available *o assist students in using tha computer? 

Cif€l# *8 fnaf #pp#y 

Guidance counselor 
Secretary 
Other 

Students can use it without help 



1 

2 

3 

NA 



9 
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Section V — Audio-Visual, Microfiche, and Non-Computerized Sorting Materials 

QM Tttit sat of questions cifiWfti ay#to**su*i, microfiche, and non-eomouieriied sort lag materials (for ei 
ample, a keysort or n#e4l*sort). Please indicata whet her your school has occupational information in ANY 
of th#se forms {Wtat is, tl*e types of m*t*ri*ts listed in eatafoWaa H through J of Qytstlea njt 

Crfrc/a ortt 

Yes i — > Proceed to Question 29 

No 2 ► S*i£ ro Question J9. Ps*e 

0,29 How of tan is there a review of your school's collection of occupational information in tha form of audio 
visual micro tic ha, and non-com put eriied sorting materials In ordar to remove obsolata m«t art a Is? 

C<>c/t gge m *$ch COLUMN 

Audio-visual Microflch* Non -computerised 
materials matariait sorting materials 



Never 


1 


1 


1 


Less than once a year 


2 


2 


2 


Once a year 


3 


3 


3 


More than once a year 


4 


4 


4 


Don't know 


DK 


DK 


DK 


This type of material is no* available 


NA 


NA 


NA 



0.30 At your school, aporosimetety how many occupations art covered by aaeh of these typos of malarlals? 

Cttct* ona in tacn COLUMN 

Audiovisual Micro ficha N on -computer ued 
mafariiii malarlals toning matt rial* 



20 Or fewer 


1 


1 


1 


21 to 100 


2 


2 


2 


101 io 200 


3 


3 


3 


201 or more 


4 


4 


4 


This type of material is not available 


NA 


NA 


NA 



Q.31 How ara studants scheduled to use tha audiovisual, microfiche, and non com put art zed sorting materials? 

Ore/* aW rnaf apply 



Student-initiated request I 

Assigned by teicher 2 

Assigned by guidance counselor 3 

Other 4 

Students are not scheduled NA 
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q 32 How many fitmalrlp viawora and caaaatta ptayors deoa your aehool hava tor studonta to uaa to got occult 
tioaal Information? 



ff* mm, p*oa»a wrtfa in "0."} 



Number of filimtfip 
viewers and cassette 
players 



f// "0. " ***p ro Question 34} 



Q.S3 Piaaaa aatimata how many tew por day, ON TH1 AVfaAdE, a fllmatrip *t#w and eassotta fM«y«f it: 

Hours p#f day 



a AVAILABLE FOR USE by students 
to get occupational information'' 

b ACTUALL\ USED by students to 
get occupational information'' 



Q.34 Mow many mlcroflcha viawar a or raadarprlntars doa* your school hava for itudonti to usa to gat occupa 
tional Information? 



Number of microfiche 
viewers or reader- 
printers 



(if "0, " /o Question 37} 



Q.U Ptaaao attimat* how many hours por day, ON TNI AVf RAdE, a m*crofi€h# vlawor or raadof-printaf te: 

Hours p#r 



a AVAILABLE FOR USE by students 
lo get occupational information** 

b ACTUALLY USED by students io 
gel occupational information*' 



Q,36 To what yaar doas moat of tha waga and salary inforfn*tlon tn yoyr mleroflcha apply' 



1978 - 1979 
1976- 1977 
1974 ■ 1975 
1973 or earlier 
Don't kno* 



2 
3 

4 

OK 
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G.37 How many tots of 

flf JtOAO* piiitt wf/t# In **0- p ^ 



or koyoofl mttorioit 6o#ft your ftchool Kovo for tfudontt to u*o to fot oceypa* 



Number of a ee dkwt 
or keysort sets 



(tf *% " w Question Jfc £fi£* i$ 



Q.» How •ttimtt* how mmy hour* por day, ON THE AVERAGE, • n oo d lo tort or ktyton It: 



i, AVAILABLE FOR USE by students 
to get occupational information 1 

b ACTUALLY USED by students to 
get occupational in formation? 
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Section VI — Schooi-Arrsaged Es p c rkac c s 



Q*a§ Thanaxt aot of quaaftona to tteut icteet^r^ axparioncoa, aimyiatlena* or ptnui^ contacts which 
pjoriba atudaota with occupational Information. Pl ow Indlcata whathor your school oHort my el t#MM 
fTJiat ft, fna f^M o* «xp#H#nc#« la c«t«9ori#* K ^t<# M o# Qwt t/o n II J 



CJrcfe ana 

Yes 1 ► - Procttd to Question 40 

No 2 > Skip to Question 43, Page 19 



Q.4C Which of tha following aiportucos offarad by your ichoot In gradaa 10*12 ara raquirad of til stuaonta, 
availabta to all ttudanta, or availabta only to atudenta in eartaln curricula? 

(if your tchoot doa* not o ft ar an axpartoica, ^Maa cfreia 

OlrcJa ort# on ta c n ttna 



a School courses in career planning 

b Occupational information units in 
subject matter courses 

c Exploratory work -experience programs 
(co-op work-study. E1CE, etc ) 

4 Career days 

e Jo© site tours or visits (field trips) 

T Job shadowing {m-d^pth observation of 
a worker) 

I Simulations (e.g , Singer , SRA Job 
Experience Kits) 



Haqylrad AvaMab* Available only 
of at! to ait to atudanu in 
atudant* atudaota cart a In curricula 



Not 
aftarad 

NA 



HA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 



Q.41 At what grada (avals ia aaeh of tha following axpanances of far ad to atudants? 

Oc/a all th$t a ppf y 



a. School courses in career planning 

b Occupational information units in 
subject matter courses 

c Exploratory work -experience programs 
(co-op work study, EBCE. etc ) 



Grada Qrada Grad* 

IS 11 12 



Not 
NA 
NA 
NA 



a 
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Q.42 On it* M- i Q^ ato om Wammm?m^%m 
oMwtf fey your tctiool? 



KM Y1A« Uka port to MeH of 



a. School courses in career pUnning 

b Occupation*! information units in subject 
matter courses > . . - - • 

c Exploratory work -experience programs 
(co-op work -study, EiCE, etc) , 

d Career days 

e Job site tours or visits (field trips) 

f. Job shadowing (in-depth observation of 
a worker 

g Simulations (eg , Singer, SRA Job 
Experience Kits) . . 



NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 



q.43 During l0tM2*h ynfra, HOW OFTEN do MOST tt udtnU p*rltelp*)t» to *»cn of tht following txpononeot 
arranged fey your 90$g90&? 



C^rcie one on aaeifc Kwa 



do WOT part lc i p a te two to four or 

r, . rtir ln«l« 



a. Career days 

b Job site tours or visits ( field trips) 

c Conferences with community 

representatives (employed alumni, 
workers, employers) 

d Simulations (e.g., Singer or 
SRA Job Experience Kits) 



0 
0 



Hot 
of farad 

NA 

NA 



NA 



D©*1 



NA 



DK 
DK 



Q.44 During tf» 10tM2tn y acHs HOW MUCH II ME to all do** ■ PARTICIPATING studon* aonortHy *» 
aacn #f tna following #spor^fs^^rt #rrgjfi§sd youe acnooJ? 



04fc4a o^e on aaen Nna 



Msn than 
One day one we** but 



Mora than 



taaa than 



a School courses m career planning . 

b Occupational information units in 
subject matter courses . 

c Exploratory work experience 
(co-op work-study, EBCE, etc.) 

d. Volunteer service arranged 
by school . 

e. Job shadowing (in-depth 
observation of a worker) 



Or* 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



oHecad 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Soul 
DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 
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&4S How mony occupations ar* 



School courses in career 
planning 

Occupational information units 
tn subject matter courses 

Exploratory work -experience 
programs (co-op work -study, 
EBCE, etc.) 

Job shadowing (tn -depth 
observation of a worker) 

SknuiaiKjits (e g. t Singer, 
SftA Job Experience Kits) 



by — di of m Memk* t*fritnc<i to your K*H»1*h y**aa? 

Ore* a*a o* aac* 



110 11 to JO 31 to SO Mm MM SO Not Oonl 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 



DK 
DIC 

DK 
DK 
DK 



Q.44 How ara studom* mada awara of th* oa p o Hne— , simyiationa and paraonal contacts arrar^od by your 
school? 



Experiences are listed m course offerings 
Presentations are given to student body 
Presentations are g Wen to parents 
Advertisements are presented on radio and TV 
Teachers must recommend students 
Conferences with counselors 
Other (specify) 



Cfrcls all fHat apaWy 

I 

2 
3 
4 

$ 
6 
7 



No particular method is used N * 

0.4? What typo of follow-up, if any, is regularly mate ol studartts who pariidpata in school arranfad ax 
padancas, simulations, and parsonai contacts? 

wlrela all that apply 

Conference with counselor or teacher I 
Group discussion 2 
Test or questionnaire 3 
Student report — oral 4 
Student report — written 3 

Other (specify! _ — $ 

No particular method is used 
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Scctioi VII — 

ill 



LOCAL Jo* 



Job bank hfttif^ f Of repOflS ff©m State €mppfrym€ftl Service Of department of 
lajpYBe* $b&Wtt^ jOfeft itail£fe§£ fOf iOCaJ afea fdty Of State) 

Ta dilations of local sffesptpcf enipioy uietU adveriijf me nts by occu pat ion of type of }ob 
Notices of jefet available locally 

programs who can help students ajet joot or job training 
Lot of repreaeritatives of local unions 

Information from local fownment (city, county , slate) avil service 

1 1 formal ion about locaJ jobs from follow-up of former students who work m area 
Other (specify): 



None 



Of th* 



^kLumm|av^^u| #ppfcpptf^pt^pVp?^ppppft J^^fcpptppfppVkpppp^t *4ppY p4ppp% Sfc^fcfp^flpp^pptf^pl^ppppS 
pb^^^^Tb^Wpb^*^^^^ T pVp^^^^^bj^i^bpV ^p^Hv^^^r^F4p*apr f^pW ¥Tp^P ^v^p^^^pp^rv^PF^p*^p*p^^pr 



BraiLe for the blind 

Tape recording for the blind 

Sound amplification for the hearing impaired 

Simplified reading matenaJ for the 
mentally retarded 

Other (specify) 



I 

2 

3 



None 



NA 



Q.50 m «h*c* o< tha K>J tewing language other th*n Engliafc do** your school PROVIDE OCCUPATIONAL IN- 
FORMATION? 



Spanish 

French , . . . 
Other (specify): 



Circ## aftf ffce? apply 

I 
2 
3 



None 



NA 
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QJ1 Dutti iitotaimitpfopOfllnn pflhi DOCigitlonitTnTnrmirnri n toilofrto to your ttodotita mmm 

ffpm an BTim*AL fttSOUftCf CfMTflt l^t, nglnmU or TNo mo* * «fHf mom 

oomor, • mo£* >O ft # a g N^ry . • inWH mM, or o&or pmMm of occypatkmoJ fcitomotfen. 

^ I » proceed to Question $2 

_ Pkese fitm fo f Ae £ec* 

^ 2 re*? of this booklet 



aS2 Un4tr wtwt atttptcoa ii t ho contor m ai nt ai nor ? 

flf mora tnan poo ogfofsol coofo* prartrf at o • w oot tntU/ pro p ortion of l*o occupational faoitfc ii 
to fwr gtna1antt, p faata wwior aaotft t*o 0*0 you ttoo oott oltanj 

Cfeda a* t*#t apply 



State educational in format ion center I 

Suit employment service 2 

Olher state agency 3 

County 4 

School district 5 

Local college 6 

Other (specify) . — — " 



Q S3 What tfpo* of rooourcot boot tho oofitot maka at a llt b U for um by your atudantt? 

C&eJa a$ fto*? Apply 

Public* no ns * 

Fibns, tlimstnps. other audio-visual materials 2 

Micro ftche 3 

Computer terminals * 

Keysoris or needlesorts 3 

Speakers or career days * 

Center arranged exploratory work experiences, 

simulations, or personal contacts 7 

Other (specify) * 
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la 




Are ttwv a**y 



Ilka to m ■ ka cottcarnin^ any of tha toptca 

^h.. Ub« ■ — t- iM"nim«tlnftat IntMlllklillll? 



by thia 



We would be happy to send you 1 summary of the survey results. If you wouid like to receive a copy* piease 
check the bo* below ami fill in your return address on the business-reply envelope to ensure that we have 1 
correct address, 

Yes, send me a summary of IN survey results 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. Your participation in the survey has contributed directly to 
the successful outcome of this timely study. Please insert the completed questionnaire booklet into the pre- 
addressed envelope and mail to: 



Career Information Survey 
Mathematica Policy Research, 
Post Of fke Box 2393 
Princeton, New Jersey 0854G 



Inc. 
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FORM APPROVED 
FED AC NO S122 
APP EXP O&SQ 



APPENDIX B 



LEARNING ABOUT 
OCCUPATIONS 



A NATIONAL STUDY OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Agency affiliation: 

National Institute of Education 

National Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 
Educational Testing Service 
The College Board 
Mathematica Policy Research 



This report it authorized by legisla- 
tion (20 USC 1221a). While you art 
not required to respond, your 
cooperation is needed to make the 
results of the survey comprehen- 
sive, accurate and timely. 
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Mathematics Policy Research, Inc. 




Dear Student: 

Good information about different types of jobs can be very important to students trying to 
decide on a career The federal government is studying ways to help high school students get better in- 
formation. Wt are asking you to help us by filling out this questionnaire. It contains questions about 
the materials and activities Ugh school students use to get information about different types of jobs. 
There art also a few questions about you, so that we can find out if different students use different 
materials, (Most students can finish the questionnaire in less than half an how.) 

Only a few students at your school are being asked to take pan in this study. You were selected 
by a very careful procedure which g*¥e every high school student in the country the same chance of be- 
ing chosen. With this procedure, the answers of a small number of students can stand for the answers 
of all students. However, if the procedure is to give accurate information, it is very important that 
every student chosen take part — including time who know very little about different types of jobs. 

Your participation is entirely voluntary. Your answers will be completely confidential. Neither 
you nor your school will ever be named, However, if you object to any question, or feel your parents 
would object, you may omit that question, 

If you have any questions, you may ask: 



who is helping with the study at your school. When you have finished, please SEAL the questionnaire 
in the envelope in which it came, to ensure that your answers are confidential. Return the envelope to 
the person at your school named above. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 




Barbara R, Phillips 
Survey Director 
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An Equal Opportunity tmpkytr 



To ensure that your answers remain confidential, please do 
NOT sign your name to this questionnaire. 
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A About You 



The answers to some questions have arrows to stow you which question you should go to next, If 
there are no arrows, go on to the next question. 



Q.I What grada ara you If* now? (Cfrci* th+ numb+r of your ant war J 

1 10th Gride 

2 1 1th Grade 

3 I2tl* Gnde 

4 Other (Please describe) 

5 Not sure 



Q.2 Whaa dtd you ttarl to 90 to this achool? fC&tfa ont nwm6#r J 

1 This school year 

2 Last school year or before 



Q 3 Which ONE of tha following batt daacribas your pratant high school program? fCJrcfa ona numNf-i 

1 General 

2 Academic /col lege preparatory 

3 Vocational -tech meal 

4 Other (Please describe) . 



Q.4 Compara your reading ability to your ciaaamataa\ In which of thaaa groups wouicJ you pul yourtatf ? (Clreto 

fj 

t Top fifth 

2 Upper middle fifth 

3 Middle fifth 

4 Lower middle fifth 

5 Bottom fifth 
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Q,5 WH1 do yon ptaa to do kNb yon <wi Mgh »choot? fCfrelo H»a n wnbrt of aft f*« wtaw tMf apply fo 
y*M 

1 Co to i vocational, technic*!, busine** or trade school 

2 Enter an apprenticeship or on-the-job framing program 

3 Go to ft two-year college 

4 Go to * four-year college 

5 Get a job right away 

€ Enter the armed forces (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines) 

7 Be a homemaker for ray own family 

I I have not decided what to do when 1 leave school 

f Other (Please describe) 



0.1 km you: 

1 Male 

2 Female 



M^hiejfi ^No fof$ow$A^ da^a€r^*^a^g you ba^gt^ 

1 American Indian or Alaskan native 

2 Asian or Pacific Islander 

3 Black, not of Hispanic (Spanish) origin 

4 Hispanic (Spanish) 

5 White, not of Hispanic (Spanish) ongm 



04 do you haw a physical handic ap that llmita tha kind of wort you can dot (Circt* ona number) 

I Yes * What kind of handicap do you havo? {Clml* f *• xvmbfi 

of a// 1*# ant won Mot «PP*y fo yowj 



No 



1 Visuai (difficylty seeing) 

2 Hearing 

3 Speech 

4 Orthopedic (for example, "crippled**) 
$ Other (Pleas* describe) 
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PART 

B Using Books, Magazines, Pamphlets and Reports 



Now, we /ant to ask you about ways you may have learned about occupations By OCCUPATION 
we mean a type of job Three examples of occupations are carpenter, secretary and lawyer 

Xhe questions in this section ask about using books, magazines* pamphlets and reports to learn about 
occupations 



Q.10 Do** your school hav* my of th# following typo* of pcintod factorials that you can u*« to got Information 
about occupation*? 

Circi* tithtr "#te" or "Not tvtm" 

Does your school have ** ch »* *»« 4 &f th * 



• Reference books that describe many 
occupations, such as the 

Occupational Outlook Handbook (OOH) Yes No 

* Magazines about occupations, 



students at your school Yes No 



OJ1 §N§ you ctrcl* AT LEAST ONCE in Ouoatlon 10? 

Yes ► Co iq Qvesiton i2, P$$e 4 

No ^ * Go to Port C. Pe^e 6 



7p * 
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Not 
sure 

Not 



such as Career World Yes No w? 

* Pamphlets, briefs or kits about occupations, such as 

SfcA Snefs 7 (Usually each pamphlet describes a Not 

single occupation ) Yes No sure 

* Reports about their jobs by people who used to be Not 



sure 



&12 Hew «4 Had out «*i«t four *choo4 h#* raltaranea book*, (motHw, pampfttat* Of raport* that you can 
um to gat Information about occupation*? 

fe&da th* «*#n6af* ofatfffca M*wn rfiaf appfy to yon.) 

From a guidance counselor or guidance staff member 



f 
2 
5 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
I! 



From a career education specialist 

From a teacher during class 

From a teacher outside class 

From a school librarian 

From a poster or bulletin board 

From the school newspaper 

From a fnend at school 

From a group visa or orientation 

Other (Please describe) 



I don't remember how I found out 



0.1 3 AT THIS SCHOOL, tinea you atartad tanth grada, how often hava you raad tha rafacanca books, magazlnaa, 
pamphlata or raport * about occupation*? 

n four tchooi doasnl nar* a typa ml ptinfr* miffl*!* clrcl* ^sw," 



He« oftes k»ve yo* read: 

• Reference books that describe many oc- 
cupations 



• Magazines about occupations 

• Pamphlets, briefs or kits 
about occupations 

• Reports about their jobs by people who 
used to be students at your school 



Orel* #jt* »ftsw*r lot »*e* of th* 
4 parti of f«# qvtntton 






A few 


Many 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 






A few 


Many 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 






A few 


Many 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 






A few 


Many 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 



a 
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0,14 Horn mmt ttmoa m you drd» -*»»»r» la Qyittion IS? 

3 time* or less — * Go to Question IS 

Ail 4 times — * Go to Pwrt C P*t* * 



i,t S ^Riot kind of Idtoi iwalioct aporo yon^ tr^finej to 0^ utioft you uaad tHa na^afonoo books, mB^attnoa t pomphloia 
or roportt about occupationa AT THIS SCHOOL? (CM* atf that tpp^r to rouj 

1 A description of the thm$s peopk usually do in an occupation 

2 The Abilities, education or training needed to ester an occupation 

3 Outlook for job openings in an occupation in the 1980s 

4 Wa§e or salary in an occupation 

5 Satisfactions you might get in an occupation, for example, chances to help others, leadership, prestige 
$ A list of occupations you might like 
7 Other kinds of information about occupations 

(Please describe) . — 

I 1 wasn't looking for any particular kind of information tbout occupations — ¥ Go to Port C. Page 6 



Qj$ DkJ you find th+ Information you wantad? fCJfcJa ona numbar J 

1 Ail of it ^ 

2 Most of it > — *Q1? Waa H hard for you to undaratand tha In forma Hon? 

3 Some of it) I Yes 

4 None of it 2 Sometimes 

3 No 
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wytr 

C Information from a Computer 



Some schools provide information about occupations (different types of jobs) from a COMPUTER 
Sometimes students use a computer terminal (with or without the help of someone at the school) to 
get the information. Sometimes students fill out a form and get back a report from the computer. 
There are two basic types of terminals. They look something like this: 





Q.1g At your school, can you get information about occupations from a COMPUTE*? fCircJa raa immoarj 

— — — t Yes 

2 No 



Not 

sure 



«*> Go Port Q> Page & 



Q.19 How did you find out mat it udanU at your i choo l cm oat information about occupations from a 
putoc? (Pre* tha number* or * M tfra mm fliat app*r to you.) 

1 From a guidance counselor or guidance staff member 

2 From a career education specialist 

3 From a teacher during class 

4 From a teacher outside class 

5 From a school librarian 

6 From a poster or bulletin board 

7 From the school newspaper 

8 From a f nend at school 

9 From a group visit or orientation 

10 From a notice or pamphlet handed out at school 

11 Other {Please describe) , _, . = 

12 I don't remember ho* I found out 
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19 iMUiw*«»t 




Go fo Pmn D. 



Q^i What Mid of tmofmHn gbout uocupottoni woro you trying to §ott fCIrt* •* •PP*Y F*M 

1 A description of what ptopte usually do in an occupation 

2 The abilities, education Of training needed to enter an occupation 

3 Outlook for job o penin gs it) an occupation in the I90TA 

4 Wtge or salary in an occupation 

I SatiifatliOfli yes might get in an occupation, for example, chance* to help others, leadership, prestige 

6 A list of occupations you might hke 

7 Other kinds of information about occupations 
(PltiK leerit) _ — - — — 1 — ' 



g 1 wasn't tooting for any particular kind of information about occupations 



Go to Pert D> ^*ft# 



r^^3 Old yosi Hsd ttio Inloi nsollejn yoy •oiiiod^ 

AM of * \ 

Most of it > ->Q.W Wat tt hart for you to un d irimw f H» Information? 

Some of M / i Ye 

Now of tt 2 Sometimes 

J Ho 



•J o ~ 
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D Using Microfiche 



Some schools have information about ocv^ttons (different types of jobs) on MICROFICHE. The 
information is printed in very small letters on Utile sheets of film. Sometimes the sheets of Film are 
mounted on a card. Sometimes they are stored in envelopes To read microfiche, you use a special 
machine, called a viewer or reader -printer. 



A viewer 

or reader -printer 

Microfiche looks ooks somtthint 

like this: llk * « Ws: 




q 24 Do*, your school hava MICROFICHE that you can u*t to gat Information about occupations? 

I — I Yes 

I No i 

> * Go t& Part £, Page 10 

3 Not ( 

sure / 



q 25 How did you find out that your school has Information about occupations on mJcrofteha? fCfrcfa tfca 
wwm ban of all ffca ans wrt that apply fo you.) 

1 From s guidance counselor or gy ? staff member 

2 From s career education specialist 

3 From a teacher during class 

4 From a teacher outside class 

5 From a school librarian 

6 From a poster or bulletin board 

7 From the school newspaper 
I From a friend at school 

9 From a group visit or orientation 

10 Other (Please describe) _ — 

it 1 don't remember how 1 found out 
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Nov eftm k*m you MO* t§» iwlefOlW* A7 THIS SCHOOt to 9** Inform* 



t 

1 New 

2 Once 

3 A few times 

4 Many timet 



Go to Purr £, /^tfe /0 



Q 27 What kind o9 toiormt te * mo you try**Q to 9*? (Ore* gfl rfret apaWy to y©y J 

1 A description of what people usually <to a an occupation 

2 1 he Abilities, education or training needed to enter an occupation 

3 Outlook for job openings in #311 occupation in the 1910s 

4 Wage or salary m an occupation 

5 Satisfactions you might get in an occupation, for example, chances to help others, leadership, prestige 

6 A list of occupations you might like 

7 Other kinds of information about occupations 
(Fleas? describe) _ . ._ - 



S t wasn't looking for any p**.t*oi£a? kind of information about occupations 



DM you find ttm Ifilof mg^^ei you war^a^? 

1 All of it 

2 Most of it 

3 Some of it 

4 None of it 



Go to Part E. Put* 10 



♦ Q.» Wga \\ hard for you 10 m>d a ra tand tho Information? 



Yes 

Sometimes 
No 
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PART 

E Using Sorting Cards 



Some schools have sorting cards that students can use to select occupations (different types of jobs) 
they might like. Decks of these cards are often called KEYSORTS or NEEDLESORTS. You pyt a 
needle or pin through holes in the cards to select the cards for some of the occupations in the deck. 
Here are some different types of sorting cards: 




Q^30 Dot* your achoo4 nav* SORTING CARDS ysu can u** to —\mc\ occupations that you might Hka? fClrc^ 



-+ Go to Pari F t £fege 12 



How did you find out that your achooJ haa aorttoQ cards to a#*«et occupations? fClrtfo fna nvmb*n of all 
lAturtn that *ppif to you.) 

1 From a guidance counselor or guidance staff member 

2 From a career education specialist 

3 From a teacher during class 

4 From a teacher outside class 

5 From a school librarian 

6 From a poster or bulletin board 

7 From the school newspaper 

8 From a friend at school 

$ From a group visit or orientation 

10 Other (Please describe) _ „ . — ^_ 

1 1 1 don't remember ho* I found out 
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QJf mmm^^mtmmm^^^m^mtmmmimm^mim AT THIS SCHOOL to ao*a<t oeeu^a 
Hon* migfet Itko? 

1 Never ±Ge&PrtF t *m* 12 

2 Ooce 

3 A few times 

4 Many times 



an lft»«t kind of tot or matton mm* you tryfnf to 9*** fOcfc t*gf #ppfy to rou J 

1 A description of the things peopk usually do in an occupation 

2 The abilities, education or training needed to enter an occupation 

3 Outlook for job openings in an occupation in the !9t0t 

4 Wage or salary in an occupation 

5 Satisfactions you might get in an occupation, for example, chances to help others, leadership, prestige 
4 A Sst of occupations you might tike 
7 Other kinds of information about occupations 

{ Please describe) _ — 

I I wasn't looking for any particular kind of information about occupations — — ► Co to Psrt F, P*ft 12 



QM Did you find tho information you wantod? 

1 All of it \ 

2 Most of it >-* Q.35 Wat It hard for you to undent and tho information? 

3 Some of it * I Yes 

4 None of it 2 Sometimes 

3 No 
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NkUT 



F 



Activities at School to Help You 
Learn about Occupations 



QM Steo* you aUrtod tonth 9c kU, tow you taktn part AT THIS SCHOOL In any of tt* •cthrttloa tlatod botow? 
you «of part, clrcfo WO, ivm /f you tra not tut wft o tftf your achoo* fc#a m acrfrrty. 

Ore** Oft* miwtf fe* •acfc df fM 
Start test* gr*4t, **** yo« i »a*a ef rn« ^gjg 

* Seen t film or video-tape tbout occupations Vcs No 



* Taken part m 1 ' 'simulation'* (piaymg the pin of someone 

m an occupation) Yes No 



• Had a special course or a unit in a regular course 10 help you 

plan your career of give you is format ion about occupations Yes No 



• Gone to a "career day" or "fair** Yes No 



• Taken pan in a work -study or internship program or in 

volunteer work ARRANGED BY YOU! SCHOOL Yes No 



• Had a tour of a plant, business or other place where 
people work 



* Met with people who used to be students at your school to 
talk about their jobs 



Yes No 



• Taken part in "job shadowing" (observing a person at work) Yes No 



Yes No 



• Met with other workers or employers Yes No 
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QJ? How cJW yoy find out that this school Humor im of m* actNttio* Hatad in Quoatlon 38? 

(Cfrc* t»o nwwiart o# all K»t wttwrt tfcot apprfy to yoti. If yo« doul tMmk ffcrfa •chooi *aa any ***** ae 

»*- r f—if ■ «# | 

Inwwi klWf * **/ 

1 From i guidance counselor or guidance staff member 

2 From a career education specialist 

3 From a teacher during class 

4 From a teacher outside class 

5 From a school librarian 

€ From a poster or bulletin board 

7 From the school newspaper 

S From i fnend it school 

9 From a group visit or orientation 

10 Other (Please describe) _ 

1 1 I don't re memb er how ! found out 

12 I don't thmk this school has any of these activates *Go to PsrtC t Page 14 



Q.34 What M of Information did you hop* to gat by taking part In tna activity* flttad In Qua it Ion 36? 

(C'fc/a all fhaf tppif to yon. 11 you have not t*k*n part in any of thasa acfMf/as at mis school, circle 9.) 

1 A description of what people usually do m an occupation 

2 The abilities, education or training needed to enter an occupation 

3 Outlook for job openings m an occupation m the 1980s 

4 Wage or salary m an occupation 

5 Satisfactions you might get in an occupation, for example, chances to help others, 
leadership, prestige 

6 A hst of occupations you might like 

7 Other kinds of information about occupations 

(Please describe) . — . — 

I I wasn't looking for any particular kind of information about occupations 

9 Since I started tenth grade, I haven't taken pan m any of these activities at this 
school 
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PANT 

Q Getting Information about Occupations 



q at Thara ara many mwni w*y atudonta leak for Inlorm.tkx, about occupation. Wa haw Hat ad t balow 
Sine* you tlartod tanth pad*, how olton haw you iooka<3 lor information about occupation! lor aach ol 

C*mt omiy thm t***a jr©« &4 at tltfa tchocl 



How oftea haw yot tooted for format fea 
•f: 



• A class aUiiannrKTU 



Never 



CkcH en* miw rof aae* of 
rha t part a ©f ma QwaatrO* 



Once 



A few 
times 



Many 
times 



• A talk with a school guidance counselor 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 

times 



• A tall of tecture by someone at school 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 

times 



• A ftlm at school 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 

limes 



• A buitetm board dispUy at school 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 

times 



* A talk with your parents or other relatives 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 



* Experience on a job 



Never 



Once 



A few 
times 



Many 

times 



* A TV show or movie outside of school 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 
limes 



• A taik with a fnend 



Never 



Once 



A few 

times 



Many 

times 
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a 40 Sine* you ttatod tontti gradt, how ofton hm you t tliad wtth • gutdanc* coonaalor or * eaf*#c aducatkw 
^•^it AT THIS SCHOOL about tach of tha topics Itatad b#4ow? 

How oftes have yea talked with t Orel* «m wtwf lor aaoft ol 

coaaartor iiott: tfeo 7 parts a/ mm ouoctte* 











A few 


Many 


* 


Which ht$h school courses you should take 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 










A few 


Many 


• 


Which occupation you should choose 


Never 


Once 


tunes 


times 










A few 


Many 


• 


How you can prepare for an occupation 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 










A few 


Many 


• 


How or where you can get a job 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 


• 


Problems you've had with attendance or 






A few 


Many 




discipline 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 










A few 


Many 


• 


Personal problems you've had 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 



0.41 Slnca you itariod tanth grada, how oft an havo you taikad about OCCUPATIONS with each of tha typaa of 
people listad balow? 



How often have yoa talked shout 
occupst torts with: 




Cite I* on« ana*** for #*ch of 
fh« 10 parts of fha Quasffcvt 










A few 


Many 


* Your friends 


Never 


Once 


times 


limes 








A few 


Many 


• Your parents or other relatives 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 


• Guidance counselors or career 






A few 


Many 


education specialists 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• Teachers 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 


• People working in an occupation 






A few 


Many 


of interest io you 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 


* People who used to be students 






A few 


Many 


at your school 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• State employment service counselors 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• Employers 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• College admissions officers 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 


• Armed forces recruiters (for Army, 






A few 


Many 


Navy, Air Force, Marines) 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 



a 
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Q.42 %kx* yew ttartad »«nt* grade, how oHm ham yew gen* »• ••«*» •* ""^ b#tow T0 Qrr ,NF0 * 

MATtON ABOUT OCCUPATIONS? 



alias aavt y«t goat to: 




CJrefe mm MtMf *©f a#e* 
Of th* 7 pa fit 0^ 9V#«t/on 










A few 


Many 


* A public library 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• A «t*t* j j. .i-l " uiu ill t>rvir# r»f fwr 
suic bdi^nw Jlirvfil sci » tvv 011 ivv 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


* A QlSliKn Of rCglQu*! V«f CCT CCfliCi 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• A local college 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• A private employment agency 


Never 


. Once 


times 


times 


• An Armed forces recruiting office 




Once 


A few 


Many 


(for Army. Navy, Air Force* Marines) 


Never 


times 


times 








A few 


Many 


• An employer 


Never 


Once 


times 


times 



G.43 Do you b*Um that you could g#t ail m« Information you n##d about occupation* from tha raaourcat at 
your achool? f&reto ow nymb m r j 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Not sure 
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MHT 

H Choosing an Occupation 



Now we would like to ask you about choking as occupation (type of job) for yourself 



0.44 How at** art you about wtotcn occupation you want to an tar? (Citch ona number) 

1 I know exactly which occupation I want to enter 

2 I am trying to decide between two different occupations 

3 ! am thinking about three or more different occupations 

4 [ do not have any occupation in mmd at thu time 



0.45 Mow wall do you know what you want from an occupation? 

1 I know exactly what ! want from in occupation 

2 I hive « general idea of what I want from in occupation 

3 I'm not sure what I want from an occupation 

4 I havt no idea what I want from in occupation 
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Q.44 What occupation art you thWting of 
of an occupation you tffct>* yon 



fWfft« Its n «m« lit bote*. If you ara tw d K^ wrttt In tJ* 
J&aJ 



IM**f Of OCCUPATION 



Q.47 How much do you know about thU occupation? 

1 A great deal^ 

2 Some >-*Go /o Question 4% Mow 

3 Very bale ) 

4 Nothing * Co /o Que5f*o* 60, Pe?t 20 

QM Whora 4k* you got your Information about tho occupation you namod in Quaation 4*? Mow you will find a 
Hal of 17 aoufcot of Information about occupation a. Clrcla ffca numboft of ALL tP* aou rcat you uaatf to got 
In formation about tftft occup at i on , Www conaJdor SOTH columns. 

Sourcaa of Information 

Activities afTmafgd by tcbooi 

21 Career days or assembly programs 

22 Career clubs 

23 Classes m career planning 

24 Job shadowing (observing a worker) 

25 Visits to places where people work 

26 Work -study or internship programs 

2? Volunteer work arranged by school 

2S Meeting with people who used to be students at your 
school 

29 Meeting with other workers or employers 
SO Other activities arranged by school 

Activities oatside of scfcool 

31 Work 

Watching people at their work 
Watching TV 
Movies 



1 Teachers 

2 Counselors 

3 Principal or Assistant Principal 

4 Librarian 

5 Friends 

6 Someone else at school 

People evuridt of tcbooi 

7 Parents or other relatives 

I Friends outside of school 

9 Someone in the line of work of interest to you 

10 Employment service representative 

I I Someone else outside of school 

12 Books, magazines, pamphlets, reports 

13 Films, tapes, cassettes 

14 Microfiche 

1 5 Computer 

16 Other materials at school 

Plates to get iafonaatioa outside of acbool 

17 Public library 

18 District or regional career center 

19 State employment office 

20 Other place outside of school 



32 
33 
34 

35 



Clubs (for example, 4H, Future Farmers, Explorer 
Scouts) 



36 General reading or reading for fun 

37 Other activities outside of school 
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QM Hoi much do you kmm about the EDUCATION Of TRAINING noodod to onto* the occupation yoy namod In 

a*? 




aid From what ONf mm of those listed in Q.44 did fou 
pet moot of this Information? 



Q.I1 Now much do you know iboul WAGES OR SALARIES In tho occupation yoy nsmod In Q Ml 



1 A treat deaJ \ 

2 Some ) * Q.S2 From what ONE source ©I those listed In Q.41 did yoy 

I got most of this Information? 

3 Very little J 

SOUUCe MUMftEH: 

4 Nothing 



Q 53 Nov much do yoy know about JO* SECURITY (to iximpl*, Utile chance of layoffs) In the occupation yoy 
namod In G.4C? 




0.S4 From what ONE aourca of those llttod In G.4* did yoy 
get meet of this Information? 



SOV&Ci HUMU ft. 



Q S5 How much do you know about OPPORTUNITIES TO HELP OTHERS In tho occupation you namod In G.4T? 



1 A treat deal 

2 some S + 0 From what ONE eoucco of thee* Hated In Q.4i aid you 

( pet moat of this Information? 

3 Very little 



- 4 Nothing 



O.S7 How much do you know about tho USUAL ACTIVITIES of people wortlne In tho occupation you named In 
Q.44V? 




-* Q.Sa From what ONE source of thoae listed In QM did yoy 
got most of tNs Information? 



SOU*C£ NUatW*- - — 

* Ptesst turn to Page 21 

Q59 In Q.5o\ you told us whore you pot your Information about what poople usuatfy do In the occupation you 
named. HOW DID IT HAPPEN that yoy pot Information from this source Instead of some other source? feff- 
cfe tne numbers of •// me «t*« fnsf »PP^r to f«J 

1 It was the only source I knrw about 

2 I was told to use this source. 

3 I wanted to find out what it was REALLY like to be in that occupation 

4 t wanted to get information from someone who knew mc 

5 It was easy to get information from this source 

6 I thought that the information from this source would be easy to understand 

7 I thought that the information from this source would be up-to-date 

8 I wanted to get a general idea of that occupation 

9 I wasn't really looking for information at the time 

10 Other (Please describe) — — — — — 

Please turn to Page 21 



Answer Question 60 ONLY if you s*id you know nothing (in Q.47) aboyt the occupation you turned 
mQ.46. 



Q.tO N you wantod to 9*1 I nformat i on stew* 
37 Uatad hokrw ■nuld vou bo MOST 



tho occupation you ftim t d to Q,46, to which THREE aourcoa of tt* 
to 90? 



CifcM o**y THREE n waiters; ptotso eo*sJd*r *0TM columns. 



! Teachers 

2 Counselors 

3 Principal or Assistant Principal 

4 Librarian 

5 Friends 

6 S omeone else at school 

7 Pirenis or other relatives 
t Friends outside of school 

9 Someone in the tine of work of interest to 

10 Employment service representative 

1 1 Someone else outside of school 

Materia* at school 

12 Books, magazines, pamphlets, reports 

13 Films, tapes, cassettes 

14 Microfiche 
i 3 Computer 

16 Other materials at school 



Soyrcoa of Information 

Activities aft—gad »y 

21 Career days or assembly programs 

22 Career clubs 

23 Classes in career pianmng 

24 Job shadowing (observing a worker) 

25 Visits to places where people work 

26 Work -study or internship programs 

27 Volunteer work arranged by school 

21 Meeting with people who used to be students at your 
school 

29 Meeting with other workers or employers 

30 Other activities arranged by school 

Activities oetakie of acfcool 

31 Work 

32 Watching people at their work 

33 Watching T V 

34 Movies 

35 Clubs (for example, 4H, Future Farmers, Explorer 

Scouts) 

36 General reading or reading for fun 

37 Other activities outside of school 



you 



to get laformtkm Mtsfck of a caool 

17 Pubhc library 

IS District or regional career center 

19 State employment office 

20 Other place outside of school 
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Thank you for aniwerint tfcta questionnaire. 



When you have finished answering all the questions that apply to yon, please seal the ques- 
tionnaire in the envelope H came in, and return H to the person in charge of the survey it 
your school. 



Mathematica Policy Research 

P.O. Box 2393 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Appendix C 



Relationship of School Instrument Items to RFP Questions* 



L I 2- 



Al enrollment by 
grade level 



3E*_ 



-J — 1, 



•4 - i i f_i ---j — 



A2 enrollment by 

curricula 



A3 racial composition 
of student body 



A4 urban/suburban/ 
rural student* 

AS aducation/ 
employment 

1978 graduates 

A6 percentage of 

dropouts 



A7 full-tlae equi- 
valent counselors X 

Ad head of career 

guidance X 
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*From: Barbara Phillips, Career Information 
Systems in Secondary Schools: Final Report , 
Princeton, New Jersey: Kathemati a Policy 
Research, Inc., 1980* 

341 




position of 

rapond«nt * X 

professional time 

with students X X 

responsibility for 

uni^mnt tasks X X 

responsibility for 

helping students X XX 

effectiveness 
of method to 
interest students 



brship of 
review commit bee 



i;7 tyites for 

cataloguing x 

B6 central index x 

B9 funds for 

occupd t iona 1 

information XX * 

810 guides for 
order i ng 

Mterials * 
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t it Sf9Si — - — 



. _ j i i _* 



111 inventory of 
rnourcti X 

112 resources for 
various questions X 

B13 rtfourctt for 

various purposes X 

B14 Most valuable 
resources 

BIS resources 

would add X 

B16 skip- 
published 
resources 

B17 copies of OOH X 

B18 review of 

publications 

B19 skip — cosputer 

B20 ever have 

coe^uter X 

B21 student/staff 

use of terminal 



ERIC 



B22 date of wage 

information, 
computer 

123 ski? — terminal 

124 n^ber of 
terminals 

125 availability/ 
use of terminals 

126 scheduling 

terminals X 

127 assistance for 
students using 

computer X 

123 skip-- A- v, micro- 
fiche, sorting, 
materials 

129 review of A-V, 
microfiche , 

sorting materials X X 

B30 occupations 

covered, A-V, 
microfiche, 

sorting materials X XX 



X X 
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X 



X 



X 
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B31 scheduling A-v, 
microfiche, 
sorting Mtariili 



•32 m^er, film* trip 
vlgwin 

133 availability/ 
us* film* trip 
vi« 



134 number micro- 
fiche readers 

135 availability/ 
use microf iche 
readers 

B36 date of wage 
information, 
microfiche 

B37 number, 

needlesorts 

B38 availability/ 

use needlesorts 

B39 skip- -school 
arranged 
experiences 

experiences, 
ER ^ C required 



available 
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kte..U ft* ftf Tw- ^ »r tw* *« r« |W ft-***/ »»r— » rr^^^-T *• M **** ***** 



i 



X 



b i3 



t » |_ 



Ml experiences, 
grade levels 
offered 

M2 experiences , 

student 
participation 

Ml extent of 
student 
participation 

M4 tiiee spent by 
participating 
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M5 occupations 
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B46 Baking students 
Mare of 
experiences 

M7 follow-up for 
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148 lOUXCtl of local 
information 



149 resources for 

handicapped IX X 

150 resources In 

other language! XX X 

151 use of external X X 
resource center 

BS2 auspices of 
external 
resource 
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153 types of center 

resources X 
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curriculum 
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9 kind of handicap 
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10 published HU riaia 
at school 



X x 



11 school haw any 
published 
materials 
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12 finding out about 
published 
materials 



13 frequency of 
use, published 
materials 

14 ever used published 
Materials 



15 kind of infor- 
mation wanted, 
published 
O aterials 
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16 was information 
found, published 
materials 

17 information hard 
to understand, 
pub 11 shad 
material* 

18 school have 
computer 

19 finding out 
about computer 



frequency, 
computer 



21 kind of infor- 
mation wanted, 
computer 

22 was information 
found, computer 

23 information 
hard to under- 
stand, computer 

2* school have 
nicrof iche 
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25 finding out 
•bout micro- 
tidhm 



26 fraqutncy 
microfiche 

27 * kind of 

information 

wanted, 

microfiche 

21 was information 

found, microfiche X 

29 information 
hard to under- 
stand, microfiche X 

30 school have 
sorting cards X 

31 finding out 
about sorting 
cards 
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sorting card* 
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35 inforwtion hard 
to understand, 
sorting cards 
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experiences ) 

finding out about 
experiences 
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talk with 
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talks with 
various people 
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to various places 
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43 all information 
nttded is 
available at 

school x X 



44 aura of 

occupation 

45 know what want 

f ro» occupation 

46 occupation 
thinking of 

47 general 
knowledge of 

occupation 

48 sources of 
general 

information ( 

49 knowledge of 
training 

50 source of 
training 
knowledge 

51 knowledge of 
wages 
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52 source of wages 
knowledge 

53 knowledge of 
jc*> security 

M iourc« of Job 
security 
linowledge 

55 knowledge on 

helping others 



X 



source of Know- 
ledge on helping 
others 



5? knowledge of 
activities 

58 source of 
knowledge of 
activities X 
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this source for 
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30 


74 
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31 


11 
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70 
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08 
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0 
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15 
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10 


1 
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4.27 
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29 


26 


32 
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79 
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4 


61 
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36 


68 


41 
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0 
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0 


0 


0 


0.0 
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1 


0 


15 


4 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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XTEHS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 
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5 


00 
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25 
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16 
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32 
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15 
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1* 


97 
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29 


45 


19 


40 
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71 


13 


33 


34 


5 


09 


53 


7 


73 


6 
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NOT APPLICABLE 


1 


0 


19 


0 


0 


0 
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0 
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2* 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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0 
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3 
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7 


96 
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52 
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22 
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25 


07 


19 
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35 


37 
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26 
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35 
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41 
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73 


10 


64 


18 


09 
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56 


10 


37 


50 


7 


49 


46 


6 
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33 
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40 


74 
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30 


39 
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36 


36 


17 
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10 
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70 
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47 


6 


85 


9 
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NOT APPLICABLE 


1 


0 


19 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


44 


0 


15 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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3 
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uj 41-60 X 
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0 - 14 X 
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50/ OR MORE 

SCHOOL HAS NO 10TH GRADE 
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.0 
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.0 
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47 
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VftT EFFECTIVE 




m 
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56. 15 
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HOT EFFECTIVE 
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li 
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§ 
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17 
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m 
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IS 


3. 
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US 
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SI 
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if 
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38 


S. 


56 
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a 


78 
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96 
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1? 
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§ 


8. 
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37 


6.53 
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89 


13.32 


78 


11.37 
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1 


0.15 


1 


6.15 


0.16 


13 


1.9S 


28 
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3 


8.*$ 


8 


6,8 


8.t» 


e 


8.8 


8 


8.8 


0.0 


6 


1.28 


6 


1.17 


1.83 
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18.56 


53 


7,73 


16,56 


39 


$.8* 


6* 


6.61 


6.18 


617 


62.63 
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55.96 


if. 31 


62 


9.28 


175 


2551 


18*98 


3 


8,6S 


6 


6.58 


8.67 


2 


8.38 


3 


8.66 


8,38 


12 


1.68 


27 


3.96 


2.62 


17 


2.5* 


16 


2,33 


2.^2 


0 


8.6 


0 


6.0 


6.8 


18 


1.58 


13 


1,98 


1.71 


5* 


6.63 


28 


6.86 


6.88 


1S2 


22.75 


196 


28.37 


25.1* 
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13% 


19.53 


23.16 


71 


18.63 


138 


18.95 


16.26 


2 


6.36 


0 


6.0 


6.28 


13 


2.25 


17 
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37 
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86 


12.56 
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8 
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0 


6.6 
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1* 
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*1 
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*? 


9. 


07 
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U9 
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59 
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86 
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93 
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1 


0. 


1? 
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as 


*. 


16 
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36 


65 
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o 


0 


.0 
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PRINCIPAL OR ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


3? 


7, 


ZZ 
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*0 


7, 


*1 
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*6 


as 
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22 
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#1 


u. 
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21 
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0 
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15 
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* 
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If 
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*. 
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38 
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*5 


6. 


7% 


61 
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* 


0. 


60 


§ 


0.0 
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5 


0. 


75 


11 
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17 


2. 


5* 


32 
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37 
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0 


.0 
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0.0 


10 


1. 


5§ 


11 
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76 
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66 


37 


5.39 


9.3* 


*8 


7. 


19 


35 
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6.56 
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56 


a. 


.38 
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2*. 3* 
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67 
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S3 


61 


6.69 
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2 
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3 
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15 


z 
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16 
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2 


10 


15 
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0 
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.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


1 


35 
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15 


2 


25 


6 
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17 


2 
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59 
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57 


8 
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20 
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I 


0 
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0.38 
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37 


5 
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3* 
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.0 


0 


0.0 
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1 
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43.67 


74 


11.34 
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11 


1.41 
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* 
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11 
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to 


£.9£ 
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t.31 


0 
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4 
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It 
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10 
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i.n 


20 
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13 


1.90 
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If .91 
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S 
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it 
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it 
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it 
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m 
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5 
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e 
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13 
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53 
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64 
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19 


S.37 
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7S 
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33 
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ia 
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31 


S.74 
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is 
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9 
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S 
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94 
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49 
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3. 


29 


4 
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9 


1. 


35 


11 
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i.ss 


10 
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SO 


It 
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24 


3 


59 


4 
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14 


94 
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03 
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It 


3 


19 


6 
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11 


1. 


65 


6 
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1.44 


10 


1. 


S4 


13 


1.98 


i.it 


63 


4, 


43 


S3 


?,?3 


4.43 


113 
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41 


140 


23. St 
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4§ 


7. 


19 


91 


13. t? 


9.46 


19 


1 


04 


V 


3.06 


3.13 


71 


10. 


63 


4 


11.44 


11. t? 


63 


9. 


43 


s? 


4.31 


9.14 


13 


3 


44 


41 


4. It 


4,44 


7 


1. 


05 


16 


t 33 


144 


10 


1 


99 


24 
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3,34 


13 


1 


95 


It 


S.tl 


2.40 
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76 


65 


47? 


49. S3 


73,49 


§ 


0 


0 


0 


4,0 


s.i 


i 


1 


10 


i 


1.17 


1.23 


199 


19 


79 


114 


14.91 


t4*24 


m 


3d 


31 


t43 


35. 4t 


34.4? 


114 


17 


.3? 


104 


30.03 


tt.to 


S4 


8 


.06 


91 


13. 2? 


11.35 


19 


1 
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5 


0.73 
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10 


1 
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6 


0.4? 
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14 


I 
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19 
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21 


.67 


121 


ia 


.11 


129 


I?. 4* 


la.tt 


If - 29 X 


213 


39 


44 
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45 


SI 


323 


47.35 


45.45 


39 - 49 X 


121 


22 


. 75 


149 


22 


31 


154 


It .43 


ft. IT 


St X SI HQRE 


63 


11 


.67 


49 


7, 


.19 


it 


7. 54 
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NOT APPLICABLE 


5 
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If 


2 


54 


§ 


9.73 


2.91 
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o 


56 


It 


1 


39 


9 


1.31 


1.34 
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n 


13 


2 


23 


tl 
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0 
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33 
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22 
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24 
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15 
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43 


15 
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44 
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44 


1? 
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30 
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94 


17. 


76 
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29 
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53 
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4 


50 
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58 
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74 


34 


5 
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24 


3. 


50 
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u> 
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5 


9. 


93 


19 


2 
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6 


i. 
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2.97 


u> 
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5 


0. 


93 


19 


1 
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9 


1. 


17 


1.34 


i 
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17 


3. 


15 


19 


2 
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27 


3 


94 
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65 
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13 
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44 


15 


93 


49 


11. 


94 


93 


12.19 
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33 


9. 


11 


17 


I. 


54 


19 
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2.93 
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23 


4. 
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2 


0. 
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7 
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1. 
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2. 


94 


7 


1.92 
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4. 
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17 


3 
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22 


3 


29 
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29 


41 
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31 


59 
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23 
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0 
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59 
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33 
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31 


85 
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00 
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76 
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96 
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33 
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It 
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69 
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0.0 
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less than 1380 24? 

♦300-1 499 65 

♦ §00 - I W 43 

U000 - tlOfO 19 

flORE THAN $2000 21 

NOT AVAlUttl 77 

SON'T KNOW 0 

NO SE$#ONSI 46 



45. ?4 
12.04 

n.67 



52 
89 



14.26 
0.0 
8.89 



AHOUNT SPENT I 78-79 I ON OCC INFO RESOURCES • HICROF 2CHE 
LESS THAN $300 
♦ 380 - $ 499 
$ 500 - I 999 
$1000 - $2§08 
HORE THAN $2000 
NOT AVAILABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 



190 
29 
14 
9 
1 

206 
0 
91 



31.19 
5.37 



59 

>67 
19 



38. IS 

0.0 
16 .55 



90 amount spent \ 78*79 j 
less Than 1300 

$ 300 - $ 499 
t SOS - $ ?99 
$1000 - $2000 
rtORE THAN $1000 
NOT AVAILABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 



ON OCC INFO RESOURCES: COMPUTERIZES INFO STSTfH 

122 22.59 

II 2.0* 

1* 2,59 

19 3.52 

30 5.56 

257 47.59 

2 0.37 

85 15.74 



9E AHOUNT SPENT < 78-79) ON OCC INFO R E SOURCE S : SORTIE MATERIALS 



LESS THAN $100 


138 


25.56 


$ 300 * $ 499 


8 


1.48 


$ 508 - $ 9ff 


3 


0.56 


$1000 - 12000 


1 


0.19 


MORE THAN $1008 


§ 


0.0 


NOT AVAILABLE 


284 


52.59 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0.0 


NO RESPONSE 


106 


19.63 



STRATLR12 
666 



STRATUm NATL EST 



fZt$ PERCENT Ftlt PfttfNT *Wl€flfr 



350 51.40 358 49.27 58,80 

92 13,77 188 15.45 lt.U 

47 7.04 75 10.64 §.§* 

26 3,89 11 6.52 4,ff 

II 1.80 20 2.92 t. St 

99 14.82 72 10.50 13. *3 

1 0.15 8 0.0 0.09 

41 6,14 46 6.71 6.95 



289 43.26 502 4*. Of *i.?4 

29 4.34 57 f.39 4.75 

II 1.80 17 2.48 2,8? 

1 0.15 3 0.37 

1 0.15 4 0.58 O.tf 

272 40.72 136 34.40 38,11 

1 0.15 0 0,0 8.89 

63 9.43 6? 12.68 11,07 



178 26.65 168 24.49 25,48 

17 2.54 29 4,25 3.81 

12 180 23 3.35 2.3* 

38 4.49 54 7.6? 5.*4 

12 1.60 67 9.77 4.5? 

355 53.14 266 38.76 *8.19 

1 0.15 0 0,0 0.11 

63 9.45 79 11.52 10.62 



111 33.08 218 31, ?§ 31.99 

19 2.84 15 2.19 I.St 

5 0.75 7 1.01 8.81 
1 0,15 1 0.15 0.15 

6 0.8 t 0.t9 0.09 
344 51,50 330 *«.10 50, SO 

0 0.0 0 0.0 0.8 

78 11.48 113 16.47 13.84 

{ CONTlNUfS J 
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Ait SCHOOLS 



mums or observations 

mm and 

AiTfRNATIVES 

*f SPENT C7S-7*) ON OTMER OCC INTO RESOURCES 

LESS THAN 6383 
♦ 388 * * 499 
6 538 - 6 99? 

♦1000 - $2088 
MORE THAN $2019 
NOT AVAILABLE 
DON'T KNOV 
NO RESPONSE 

If fUlOES/INOEXES AVAl LABLE AT SCHOOL TO OROER/SE LICT 
CAREER GUIDANCE INDEX 
CAJtffR INDEX 

COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION SERVICE 
CURRENT CAREfR ANg OCCUPATIONAL LIT. 
EDUCATOR'S SUI8E TO FREE SUI0ANCE MATERIALS 
GUIDANCE EXCHANGE 

SUIDE TO INDEXES AS A RESOURCE , . . . 
6UIDE T0 LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL INFO 
INDEX TO VOC/TICH EDUC. 
INFORM 

JOURNAL Of COLLIDE PLACEMENT 

NVGA 8IBLIOSRAPHY 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 

INDEXES FROM EXTERNAL SOURCES 

PUBLISHER'S CATALOGS 

OTHER 

NONE 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
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5TRATUH1 
540 



STRATUM 2 
668 



STRATUM 3 NATL C*T 

664 



f REQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT fRf* PERCENT PftCW 



17 


3. 


1 c 
13 




3 


m 


31 




52 


3.56 


2 


8. 


*7 

* / 


I 




39 


g 


1 , 


17 


i.S? 


3 


0. 


c& 




0 , 


38 


7 


1. 


82 


8.54 


3 


e. 


W9 


c 




38 


3 


f . 


A4 


0.36 


3 


0. 


*.k 
39 


| 


0 


1§ 


% 


f . 


56 


0.32 


79 


l*. 


4 t 

9 J 






17 


62 


9. 


84 


11.66 


0 




0 




A 


a 

V 




8. 


15 


0.0* 


433 


00. 


1 T 


330 


#3 


23 


$78 


83. 


09 


«t. «4 


UTERIALS 
















46. 09 


f47 


45 






&i 
** j , 


39 




SI, 


31 


265 


49. 


07 


3 UO 


*»o . 


\ \ 
, i i 


42 7 


62. 


14 


51 . 26 


7* 


13, 


70 


/» 


1 ft 




109 


IS, 


#9 


12.41 


§t 


10. 


74 


44 








7. 


.56 


7.fS 


m 


46, 




33£ 


49 


78 


3S7 


ft 


. OA 


ft. If 


u 


2 


n 


11 


1 


65 


16 


2 


.33 


l.*l 


31 


5 


, 74 


33 


4 


. 9* 


38 


% 


.§4 


5.1* 


m 


30. 


.00 


178 


25 


.45 


22* 


31 


.65 


28.84 


56 


18 


.37 


69 


10 


.33 


77 


11 


.22 


If ,68 


13a 


25 


.56 


13* 


20 


.61 


196 


28 


.57 


13. M 


48 


7 


.41 


47 


7 


.84 


39 


5*69 


6,65 




5 


.37 


1* 


2 


.18 


38 


S 


. D4 


3.44 


us 


27 


,76 


166 


2* 


.65 


225 


32 


.60 


27.52 


123 


22 


.78 


1 IE 


16 


.77 


146 


21 


,26 


16.67 


369 


6S 


,33 


431 


6* 


.se 


478 


69 


.66 


66.36 


St 


10 


.93 


67 


10 


,03 


65 


12 


.39 


10.62 


28 


S 


.19 


2* 


3 


.5* 


16 


2 


,62 


3,45 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


.0 


6.0 


0 


0 


.§ 


1 


0 


IS 


0 


6 


,0 


0,8? 


9 


1 


,67 


id 


2 


.69 


11 


1 


.68 


2.27 



{ CONTINUED ) 



ALL SD^OU 



MUmCH Of OBSERVATIONS 

utm AND 

1U OCC INFO HE SOURCE 3 AT SCHOOL : BOUND REFERENCES 

Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 

A2 BICTIONAtY Of OCCUf*, TITUS 

A3 SUIOE FOP OCCUP. EXPLORATION 

A* ENCTCL. OF CAREERS A*© VOC . SUIOANCI 

A5 I CAN BE ANYTHING: CARE EPS AHS COLLEGES ?03 fSUN© W 

A4 EHPLOTHIHT OPf*ORTUNITIE3 FOR TH€ HANDlCAPPfO 

A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PfcOSRAH 

At OCCUP. HANDBOOKS FOR THE tllLlTARf 

A? «ORKfR TtAIT GROUP SUIDI 

A18 OTHER (SOUND REFERENCES ) 

NO RESPONSE 

I lit SCC INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL 'OCCUPATIONAL SRIEFS AND KITS 

£ SI S'NAI 8*RITH SRIEFS 

62 CAREERS, INC. 
* SI CATALTST PAMPHLETS 

64 CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 

B5 SPA BRIEFS 

S6 OCCUP. GUIDANCE BRIEFS 

S? GUIDANCE CENTRE rtONQGRAPHS 

IB JOS FACT SHEETS 

69 VOCATIONAL SlOSfAPHUS 

618 OCCU?, BRIEFS PUBLISHED St STATE 

BU PAHFHLETS PREPARED ST PROFESSIONAL ASSOC . 

Bit PAflPHLETS PREPARED BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 

B13 WRITE-UPS ST fmntn STUDENTS 

BU OTHER f OCCUP. BRIEFS AND KITS ) 

NO RESPONSE 

11C OCC INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL • PERIODICALS 
CI CAREER UOSLD 
C2 OCC UP. IN OEHAND 
C3 OCCUR. OUTLOOK 9UARTIRLT 
C<i REAL WORLD 

CS CIVIL SERVICE EXAft BULLETINS 
C6 OTHER ( PERIODICALS > 
NO RESPONSE 
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STUATUm 
5^0 



STSATUm 
466 



STUATUIfS NATL fS? 

6 ft* 



FREt PERCENT FSE* PERCENT F*f5 Pf*€i*fT «*€fif? 







#7 


599 


A O 


4 7 

, 9 f 


44 7 


97 


IS 




hll 


AA 




ESI 
3£ J 


7 A 


4B 

. £ T 


L 9 L. 
S€l 


96 


>9* 


A* &• 

S* . TT 


7? 


i 3 


. ^ j 


4 9 


\ ft 
I 0 


t 33 


7i 

f 3 


10 


93 


1 ft 77 
10,*/ 


C f £ 


1ft 
3s 


. 3 f 


f 4 J 
CO C 


id 

J T 


- ££ 


i eft 


56 


.65 


4iC KM 


\ %9 


£ 3 


74 


4 £ f 


1 9 

i T 


ft 1 


c 03 


29 


.66 


£ C . t£ 


74 


1 3 , 


"7ft 


49 

*T 7 


f 


. 3% 


Q7 


14 


.14 


9. ^6 


Alt 


i 5 


. 3© 




\ ft 


. IS 


133 


19 


.66 


11 • JO 




/£ 


7A 


tt A 7 

■f S f 


(Z 


. ¥tf 


3*»B 


79 


.59 




46 


a 


51 


39 


5 


,64 


69 


11 


,97 




£ Q 


1 A 
1 V 


fil 


O 1 


O 

▼ 


. 1 i 


Aft 

ov 


II 


.66 


% A ft*. 


12 




II 


11 


3 


.14 


5 


0 


.73 


2.32 


1ft 


E 

3 . 


. 3D 


£ 4 






JO 


5 


15 


* is 
^ * if 


^ A*. 
i GO 




&4 


i / w 


9%. 
£ 3 


. %3 


3 77 

iff 


40. 


36 




1 1 
A 1 


£ 




• 

O 


1 ■ 




JV 


4. 


37 


3 ?S 






& Ik 


? A? 


**£ . 


. £ £ 


\9Jk 
3 T** 


57,43 


^/ i£s 


254 


^7 


04 


246 


39 


A\ 

. S3 


34 3 


45. 


92 


4§,4>S 


63 


11 


67 


70 


10 


.46 


102 


14. 


67 


11 [ft 


30 


5, 


56 


IB 


4. 


,19 


31 


4, 


66 


4.45 


39 


7 


ZZ 


46 


7, 


19 


36 


5. 


54 


6.66 


99 


16. 


33 


120 


17, 


H 


176 


25, 


95 


26.43 


205 


37. 


96 


256 


38. 


32 


306 


44, 


90 


40.2? 


297 


55. 


00 


325 


46. 


65 


426 


62. 


10 


53.29 


276 


51. 


11 


287 


42 . 


96 


396 


57. 


73 


46,1? 


20 


3. 


70 


21 


3. 


14 


24 


3. 


50 


3.36 


55 


10, 


19 


69 


10. 


33 


97 


14, 


14 


11. 4# 


46 


S. 


59 


65 


9. 


73 


43 


6, 


27 


6.56 


161 


46. 


33 


256 


36. 


31 


361 


52. 


62 


43.56 


SI 


9, 


44 


63 


9. 


43 


73 


10, 


64 


9,?f 


300 


55. 


56 


321 


46. 


05 


425 


61. 


95 


52.93 


121 


22. 


41 


15S 


23 


65 


177 


25, 


60 


24.16 


U? 


39. 


00 


195 


29. 


19 


166 


39. 


07 


31. f? 


34 


6. 


30 


4? 


7. 


04 


61 


9. 


16 


7.42 


97 


17. 


9* 


160 


23. 


95 


105 


15. 


31 


t§. 75 



fCONTINytSJ 
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STRATUM! 

OF ft«1r¥ATTeN5 S4f 

iitm $m 

Al URNA TIVft fREQ RfRtfNt 

IIS OCC INFO RESOURCES AT SERIES OH INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONS 



ill 



nit 



ill 







64 


IS, 


§4 




g* ma £ AfcF F t tit 


lit 


14 


67 






m 


31, 


65 




04 OTHER \ StmtS Of 600KS ON INDIVIDUAL OCCUR. 1 


%i 


ft. 


as 




NO it SPONSC 




5% 


47 




INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL : LIST Of tHRtOTftS 










ti directors* of susinesses 


163 


33. 


,69 




ft SCHOOt PREPARED LISTS Of WLiTtn* fTC. 


t?5 


38. 


. 93 




13 othm ttw of tmoms* 


33 


6. 


.11 




NO RESPONSE 


1*% 


3* 


65 


OS 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL : EDUCATIONAL tlRECTWltS FOR 


OCCUPATI&iS 






fi mutt iittcwits arrant St occu*. 


371 


66. 


76 




ft ¥WLf S&iAi SCHOOt DltlCTORIfS 


488 


75 


54 




FS A JO© T1AIH2G DIRECT. FOR TOUR STAFF 


24 


5 


37 




f4 OTHER ( f DUCATIONAL SlRtCTORtft FOR OCCUPATIONS! 


39 


7 


It 




NO RtSPONSE 


68 


14 


61 




INTO it SOURCES AT SCHOOUCaRPVTtRIZEO INFORMATION SYSTtm 








61 CHOICES 


8 


0 


0 




%Z COIN 


I? 


3 


IS 




§3 CVIS 


16 


3 


.33 




54 DISCOVER 


II 


1 


65 




65 SIS 


73 


13 


.51 




66 TOUR STATf STSTE* 


38 


7 


. 04 




67 TOUR SCHOOL 09 COUNTY STSTEfl 


17 


3 


15 




tft OTHtR tCORPVTERUED INFO, STSTimi 


IS 


1 


.76 




NO RESPONSE 


St* 


71 


.6% 


OCC 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL A- ¥ HATfRIAtS 










HI TOUR OWN SCHOOL RASE A-V EQUIP. 




30 


.3? 




Ht EXTERNALLY PRODUCED A-V fSUfP. 


481 


74 


.44 




H3 OTHfR t AUDIO-VISMAU 


II 


4 


.67 




NO RESPONSE 


IS* 


IS 


.19 


OCC 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL miCJfOf ORftS 










11 STATE OR RfSIONAl KICROFIlH 


m 


34 


,11 




it local ractrmn 


64 


11 


65 




13 OTHft ffllC^OFORrS) 


IS 




.63 




NO RESPONSE 


386 


54 


.47 
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STtATUHl 
446 



st! a mm ttttt it? 

464 



FR» PERCENT m« FIRCENT PERCENT 



76 


11 . 


66 


139 


18,14 


14,44 


111 


16, 


11 


174 


*3 44 


18.94 


III 


19. 


61 


146 


34 13 


tS.fS 


36 


5 


49 


36 


S §4 


5,74 




4?. 


It 


3St 


SI. 31 


41 .34 


161 


14, 


18 


147 


36.81 


14,54 


169 


16. 


19 


337 


49.13 


34.43 




4 


34 


3% 


4.H 


4,66 


J50 


54 


69 


t43 


35.41 


46.46 




67. 


|7 


513 


74 , 24 


78,14 




49, 


44 


S7t 


63. 36 


74.16 


14 




14 


16 


3*79 


3, SI 


7? 


11, 


53 


74 


18.79 


18.91 


114 


17. 


.87 


$5 


8.8t 


14,87 


I 


8, 


38 


6 


8,8 


6,16 






IS 


15 


t,I9 


1 .84 


7 


1 


05 


II 


3,11 


1.61 






. 15 




8.87 


0.51 




4, 


.19 


136 


t8.lt 


11.14 


7f 


18 


. 76 


183 


11.61 


11.^4 


3 


8 


45 


17 


3.94 


LH 


6 


8 


.98 


11 


1.48 


1.37 


556 


63 


53 


414 


61.81 


7S.77 


189 


16 


31 


I6t 


13.61 


19.76 


456 


66 


.16 


511 


75.95 


71.18 


13 


3 


,44 


16 


3.79 


3.68 


168 


26 


.95 


143 


10.65 


14. 4S 


173 


48 


.87 


171 


39,58 


39,99 


34 


5 


.89 


54 


7.6? 


4.53 


It 


I 


.99 


34 


4.96 


3,74 


376 


56.19 


371 


54.13 


55.63 
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ALL SCHOOLS 



N^f^R^R £f ££S{ff¥ftTl^R4t 



STRATUR1 
MO 



ITfHS «te 



frir mmtm 



us occ info resources *t school: mom iPuim ro t§R?t» 



i 



111 



an 



12 A 



ERLC 





JI Kit OR NtEOLESCRT 


It 


f . 


ft) 




n scout uifw inwntories 


B7 


1ft. 


it 




JS OTHER 1 NON-COHRUTER SORT IMS MATERIALS) 


11 


t , 








ftlft 


7ft. 


ft? 


occ 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL : SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 










Hi COURSES IN CAREER PLACING 


tlft 


ftO 


00 




&t OCCUR. INFO. UNITS It* SLfcJECT ftftTTER CLASSES 


J*» ▼ 


4% , 


. ft3 




ss imantiit ami* experience 


ft05 


75 


00 




Rft CAREER DAYSi SHAKERS, ETC - 


fttft 


7B 


at 




KS CAREER CLURS 


fOt 


3B 


79 




K6 VOlWTEIt SERVICE ARRANGED IT SCHOOL 


lea 


3<* 


01 




k? jsr site tours 


sat 


70 


7ft 




KB JOS SHADOWING 


lit 


2 3 


33 




Kt COHERENCES WITH C0*f1UNJTY RfPS 


m 


S3 


.09 




1U0 OTMfR 1 SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES ) 




9, 


,07 




no RESPONSE 


it 


J 


S2 


set 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL " SI^LATIOKS 










LI SIMULATIONS 


us 


21 


as 




NO RESPONSE 




7B. 


is 


occ 


INFO RISm^CES AT SCHOOL : RfRSONAL CONTACT MITN SCHOOL 


STAFF 








HI CONFERENCES WITH COUNSELORS 


ft?l 


67 


.22 




m ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER STAFF 


SftS 


63 


.at 




NO RESPONSE 


St 


10, 


.93 


RESOURCE USED FOR RUES if ENTRY REQUIREMENTS OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 






Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK BANKBOOK 


tit 


39 


.26 




At 8ICTI0NART OF OCCUP. TITLES 


ftB 


a 


.89 




as tuiof for sew. exploration 




0 


37 




A* INCTtl. OF CARtERS AMD ¥0C, fUlOANCE 




% 






AS I CAN BE ANYTHING' CAREERS AND COL Lf SIS FOR YOUNS 


M 


$ 


.19 




Aft E HP LOT HE NT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 




0 


.0 




A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


1 




.19 




At OCCUR. HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 


0 


0 


.0 




A? WORKER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 


1 


0 


.19 




Alt OTHER ( BOUND REFERfNCES) 


t 


0 


.37 




Bl B*N*I B'RITH BRIEFS 


1 


0 


.19 




Bt CARURS* INC. 


3 


l.ftB 




BS CATALYST RAI#WLETS 


0 


0 


.0 
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STRATUWt 

ftfti 



STRATUM J NATL 1ST 

ftftft 



mi PfRCtNT FRER PtRCINT 



lift 17.37 lift lft. tl 1ft J! 

lit 19.74 17ft tS.ftft tl.tl 

IB t.ftt St ft. 37 3* IS 

ftftft ftft.ft? fttft ftt.St 64.05 



tSS 5*. 17 SSt ftft.it ftR»tf 

ftti fti.ts ftsa ftft.^ ftt.ftft 

Stt ftt.tS ft#5 Tt.ftl iT.f* 

*93 73. St SSI ??.ftt Tf.tR 

ItS 17.9* 15? tt.M tit* 

Bt IS. St lft tB. 84 lt.t? 

37t SS.ftt ftSi ftt.ftft St. It 

7ft 11. M 17t t5.B7 lft. ft* 

tftt 3ft. ts its fts sa st.»s 

§0 7.%t at n. ft 

ftt ft.tt It t.7? ft.fft 



lit 1ft. 77 13ft It. 51 :.BS 

55ft 03.13 55t BB.ft7 tl.M 



SftS t^.a* St? B7.il BS.tt 

2 3d SS.ftl 3BB Sft.Sft ftft.Sl 

lift 17.S7 at la.tft lft. M 



tft7 36.90 ttft ftS.lS St.fS 

ft^ ft.ftft ftft ft. 71 ft.TS 

t.30 1 0.1S O.tft 

tt s,t« ift t,ss s.ia 

0 0,0 0 a.0 0*£t 

ft 0.0 0 0.0 0.0 

t 0.30 t a.tt a.tt 

1 t.is 0 0.0 a.tt 

ft 0,0 1 0.15 0,0ft 

7 1.05 ft o.sa O.tft 

0 0,0 0 0.0 0*Ot 

7 1.05 IS 1-fO 13S 

9 0.0 0 0.0 0.0 

?CONTX»»J 
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*ii schools 



met m aswvATioNs 

ItlHS AND 

ilTEtt CONTIHUfO) 

Itk RESOURCE USED FOR MS if ENTRY REQUIREMENTS Of VARIOUS 
S* CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 

ss sua asms 

a* occup. 6utD4*ct sriifs 

i? SUIOANCE CENTRE MONOGRAPHS 

M JOB FACT SHftTS 

It VOCATIONAL SIOGRAPHIES 

BIO SCCUP, SRIEfS PUBLISHED ST ST ATI 

III RAHPHiETS PREPARED ST PROFESSIONAL ASSOC . 

tit PAMPHLETS PRtRARt© IT PRIVATE SUStHfSS 

SI 3 *»ITE-UPS ST fmmi STUDfNTS 
, §1% OTHfR IOCCUP. SRltFf AND KITS) 

w CI CAREER IIORLD 

£ Ct OCCUR. IN §EH**8 

• C3 OCCUP, QUTtOCm QUARTER IT 

t* RlAi WORLD 

CS CIVIL SiRVlCt IXAR SUUITlNS 
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CS CIVIL SEfVlCE EXAM BULLETINS 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 




0 


19 


3 


0 


*5 


0 


0.0 


0.29 




0 


0 


1 


0 


15 


1 


0. 15 


0.1* 




1 


30 


<* 


0 


60 


a 


1.17 


0 63 




0 


37 


1 


0 


15 


3 


(« <*<* 


0.06 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


15 


I 


0.15 


0 . !<♦ 


5 


0 


93 


10 


1 


50 


7 


1 02 


I. 30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


0 


37 


1 


0 


15 


2 


0 29 


0.21 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


15 


0 


0 0 


0.09 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 


0 


19 


1 


0 


15 


0 


0.0 


0.11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 * 


0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


15 


0 


0 0 


0.09 
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0 
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0.0 
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0 


19 


0 


0 
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1 


0.15 


0.06 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 



C CONTINUED > 



453 



ALL SCHOOLS 



NUMBER Of OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUM! 
5A0 



ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 



FREQ PERCENT 



UTEM CONTINUED ^ 



UJ RESOURCE USEO FOR SUES RE OCC WHICH MEET STENT'S SPECIFICATIONS 



J99 NGN-COMPUTERIZED SORTING MATERIALS 


9 


0 


0 


K9f SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 


0 


0 


0 


L9* SIMULATIONS 


0 


0 


0 


H99 PlnSQHAl CONTACT WITH SCHOOL STAFF 


0 


0 


0 


NA NOT APPLICABLE 


3A 


6 


30 


OK DON'T KNOW 


61 


11 


30 


NO RESPONSE 


66 


15 


93 



HA RESOURCE USED TO AROUSE STUOENT INTEREST IN EXPLORING OCC INTO 



Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


79 


1* 


13 


A2 OICTIONAftY OF OCCUR. TITLES 


1 7 


3 . 


IS 


A3 GUIDE FOR OCCUR. EXPLORATION 


1 1 


z 


OA 


A* ENCYCL. OF CAREERS A NO VOC . GUIDANCE 


1 1 


z , 


OA 


A5 I CAN BE ANYTHING: CAREERS A NO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG W 


1 


0. 


19 


A6 EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HAMOICAPPEO 


0 


0 


0 


A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


0 


0 


0 


A6 OCCUP. HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 


2 


0 


37 


A9 WORKER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 


3 


0 


56 


UO OTHER (BOUND REFERENCES) 


0 


0 


0 


81 9 *NAl 6* RITH BRIEFS 


1 


0 


19 


62 CAREERS » INC. 


6 


1 


A6 


S3 CATALYST PAMPHLETS 


0 


0 


0 


BA CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 


10 


1 


85 


B5 SRA BRIEFS 


13 


z 


Al 


66 OCCUP . GUIDANCE BRIEFS 


2 


0 


37 


67 GUIDANCE CENTRE flONOGRAPHS 


0 


0 


0 


68 JOB FACT SHEETS 


1 


0 


19 


B9 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 


2 


0 


37 


BIO OCCUP BRIEFS PUBLISHED BY STATE 


3 


0 


56 


Bll PAMPHLETS PREPARED BY PROFESSIONAL ASSOC, 


1 


0 


19 


612 PAHPHLETS PREPARED BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 


<♦ 


0 


7A 


BIS WRITE-UPS BY FORMER STUDENTS 


0 


0 


0 


B1A OTHER i OCCUP , BRIEFS A NO KITS) 


A 


0 


. 7A 


CI CAREER WORLD 


20 


3 


70 


C2 OCCUP. IN DEMAND 


z 


0 


37 


C3 OCCUR, OUTLOOK 9UARTERLT 


0 


0 


0 


CA REAL WORLD 


<♦ 


0 


. 7k 


C5 CIVIL SERVICE EXAM BULLETINS 


0 


0 


0 


C6 OTHER C PERIODICALS > 


z 


0 


37 



STRATUM? 
666 



5TRATUH3 NA?L EST 

666 



FREQ PERCENT FRE9 PERCENT PfRCfNT 



0 


0 . 


0 


U 


o 




0 . 0 


0 


0 


0 


A 
V 


ft 

V 


0 


6 . 6 
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ft 


ft 

V 


o a 

V , V 


0 


0 


0 


ft 

0 


y . 


ft 


6. i 


Afc 


6 


69 


Al 




Q A 


9 . ? ? 


67 


1 3 


02 


Ob 


i C • 


39 


A £ . DO 




16 


77 




i 3 , 


/ w 




60 


11 


96 


60 


11 


66 


l » l ft 

1 £ . 19 


15 


Z 


25 


11 


I - 


60 


£.13 


10 


1 


50 


1 


0 


15 


1 . IS 


17 


z 


5<» 


1 3 


1 , 


90 


£ t Jf? 


0 


0 


0 


Z 


0 


29 


ft 11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


ft ft 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ft f\\ 
0.03 


z 


0 


30 


9 


1 


31 


ft i. 1 


5 


0 


75 


5 


0 


73 


ft A. ft 

0 . OS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ft ft 9 


1* 


z 


10 


16 


z 


33 


9 1 1 
I. 11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ft 

u 


ft 

V 


0 . 9 


18 


z 


69 


20 


I 


92 


2.69 


16 


z 


69 


21 


3 


06 


2.76 


<♦ 


0 


60 


1 


0 


15 


0 . A A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.02 


z 


0 


30 


6 


0 


.67 


0.A6 


6 


0 


90 


0 


0 


.0 


0.S9 


6 


0 


90 


1 


0 


.15 


0.60 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


. 29 


0.15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0,0 


3 


0 


A5 


9 


1 


.31 


0.7* 


11 


3 


29 


16 


2 


.62 


3.12 


3 


0 


AS 


0 


0 


.0 


0.3O 


Z 


0 


30 


1 


0 


. 15 


0.23 


9 


1 


,35 


<♦ 


0 


56 


1 .06 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


.0 


2 


0 


.29 


0.12 



(CONTINUED) 



ALL SCHOOL 3 



HUM*!* Of 06SERVATI0N3 

ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

(ITEM CONTINUES) 

ISA RESOURCE USED TO AROUSE STUDENT INTEREST IN EXPLORING 

01 0PRURTUNITIE3 IN . . . 

02 YOU* CAREER IN . . . 

03 YOUR FUTURE IN . . . 

0% OTHER ( SERIES OF BOOKS ON INDIVIDUAL OeCUP, ) 

El DIRECTORIES OF BUSINESSES 

12 SCHOOL PREPARED LISTS OF EMPLOYERS, ETC 

E3 OTHER i LIST OF EMPLOYERS) 

fl COLLEGE DIRECTORIES ARRANGED BY OCCUR. 

F2 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTORIES 

FJ A JOB TRAlNlG DIRECT . FOR YOUR STAFF 

F4 OTHER (EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES FOR OCCUPATIONS ) 

Gl CHOICES 

52 COIN 

53 CVIS 

G4 DISCOVER 
GS GIS 

G6 YOUR STATE SYSTEM 

G? YOUR SCHOOL OR COUNTY SYSTEM 

G« OTHER (COMPUTERIZED INFO SYSTEMS) 

Hi YOUR OWN SCHOOL HADE A-V EQUIP 

H2 EXTERNALLY PRODUCED A-V EQUIP 

H3 OTHER ( AUOIO-VISUAL ) 

11 STATE OR REGIONAL MICROFILM 

12 LOCAL HICROFILH 

13 OTHER (MICROFORMS* 
Jl KEY OR NEEDLESORT 

JZ SCORE INTERP GUIDES FOR INVENTORIES 

j3 other (non-computer sorting materials) 
ki courses In Career planning 

KZ OCCUP. INFO, UNITS IN SUBJECT MATTER CLASSES 
K3 EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCE 
K4 CAREER DATS* SPEAKERS * ETC 
►5 CAREER CLUBS 

Kt VOLUNTEER SERVICE APRANGED BY SCHOOL 
K7 JOB SITE TOURS 
KB JOB SHADOWING 

K9 CONFERENCES WITH COMMUNITY REPS 

KIO OTHER (SCHOOL ARRANGE 0 EXPERIENCES) 

Ll SIMULATIONS 



STRATUm 
540 



5TRATIR12 
66B 



STRATUM* HATL 1ST 

6B4 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT FRE9 RftCfHT RfRCfNT 



INFO 



1 


0.19 


S 


0.7S 


e 


e.t* 


0.56 


4 


0. 74 


3 


0.45 


2 


0.2* 


f .4S 


2 


0 3? 


1 


0 IS 


2 


0.29 


0.21 


2 


0.37 


1 


0. 15 


0 


0 0 


0.12 


0 


0 0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


0. 30 


1 


0.15 




1 


0 19 


1 


0. 15 


0 


0.0 


0,11 


z 


8 37 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.6 


0.03 


0 


0.3 


3 


0 45 


1 


0.15 


0.32 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


8 0 


1 


0 15 


2 


0.29 


0.1B 


0 


0 0 


1 


0.15 


0 


0.0 


0.09 


9 


1.67 


6 


0 90 


6 


0.B7 


0.96 


6 


i .<*a 


2 


0.30 


ft 


1.17 


0.6? 


4 


0. 74 


1 


0.15 


2 


0 29 


0.25 


27 


S 00 


16 


2.69 


52 


7 SB 


4.39 


XI 


2 04 


30 


4 . 49 


52 


7. SB 


S.22 


4 


0 74 


1 


0.15 


6 


0.B7 


0.42 


0 


0 0 


3 


0.45 


4 


0-5B 


0.45 


9 


1 67 


2 


0.30 


7 


1.02 


0.64 


29 


5 37 


41 


6 14 


34 


4 96 


5.78 


1 


0 19 


3 


0 45 


0 


0 0 


0.29 


14 


2.59 


33 


4. 94 


31 


4 52 


4.60 


1 


0 19 


0 


0 0 


1 


0.15 


0.06 


0 


0 0 


1 


0 15 


2 


0.29 


0. IB 


4 


0 74 


23 


3 44 


6 


0.B7 


2.41 


4 


0 74 


14 


2 10 


20 


2.92 


2.23 


1 


0.19 


6 


0. 90 


3 


0 44 


0.69 


20 


3 70 


21 


3 14 


31 


4.52 


3.61 


22 


4 07 


22 


3.29 


31 


4 52 


3.74 


4 


0 74 


1 


0.15 


a 


1.17 


0.51 


46 


6 52 


37 


5 54 


49 


7.14 


6.29 


2 


0.37 


0 


0 0 


0 


0.0 


0.03 


1 


0.19 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.02 


9 


1.67 


9 


1. 35 


3 


0.44 


1.09 


0 


0 0 


1 


0.15 


3 


0.44 


0.22 


5 


0 93 


3 


0 45 


1 


0.15 


0.40 


5 


0. 93 


B 


1.20 


11 


1.60 


1.S0 


2 


0 37 


2 


0. 30 


2 


0.29 


0.30 



f CONTINUED) 



4d i 



All SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 

mm and 

ALTERNATIVES 

t ITEM CONTINUED ) 

13A RESOURCE USES TO AROUSE STUDENT INTEREST IN EXPLOR ING OCC 
Hi CONFERENCES «ITN COUNSELORS 

nz assistance from other staff 

A99 60UN0 REFERENCES 

899 OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS AND KITS 

C99 PERIODICALS 

099 SERIES OF 600*5 ON INDIV. OCC . 
199 LIST OF EMPLOYERS 
F99 EDUCATIONAL DIR. FOR OCC. 
699 COMPUTERIZED INFO. SYSTEMS 
N99 AUOIO-VISUAI MATERIALS 
t 199 MICROFORMS 

^ J99 NON-COMPUTERIZED SORTING MATERIALS 

0 K99 SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 

1 199 SIMULATIONS 

H99 PERSONAL CONTACT «ITH SCHOOL STAFF 
NA NOT APPLICABLE 
OK DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 

136 RESOURCE USED TO FAMILIARIZE STUDENT HI TH MANY OCCUPATIONS 
Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 
A2 DICTIONARY OF DCCUP. TITLES 
A3 GUIDE FOR OCCUP. EXPLORATION 
A* ENCTCL. OF CAREERS AND VOC . GUIDANCE 
A5 I CAN BE ANTTHING * CAREERS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG W 
A6 EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
AB OCCUP. HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 
A9 WORKER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 
A10 OTHER fBOUNO REFERENCES) 
Bl B'NAI B'RITH BRIEFS 
62 CAREERS, INC. 
B3 CATALTST PAMPWLEYS 
64 CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 
85 SRA *°IEFS 
B6 OCCUP. GUIDANCE BRIEFS 
B7 GUIDANCE CENTRE MONOGRAPHS 
B6 JOB FACT SHEETS 
B9 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

45 b 



STRATUHl STRATUM? 5TRATU13 NATL f3T 

5<*0 666 666 

FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT PfRCCNT 
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37 
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ft ft 
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ft 
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1 


67 


1 Z 


1 . 60 




1 


02 


1 54 


15 


Z 


78 


9 ft 


< • T? 


1 1 




60 


2 . SS 


51 


9 


h*i 




ii 9 1 

1 1 . C J 


$5 




56 


9.63 


ISO 


Z Z 


ZZ 






l An 


C w 


2** 


24 . 8% 


? T 


A U 


T J 


56 


6 3d 


55 


5 


02 


6 .49 


3 


0 


56 


5 


0 75 


I 


0 


29 


0.59 


23 


<t 


26 


27 


* 0<* 


2* 


3 


50 


3.69 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 15 


0 


0 


0 


0.09 
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0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


o.o 


3 


0 


56 


1 


0.15 


1 


0 


,15 


0,16 


3 


0 


56 


fii 


0.60 


6 


1 


.17 


0.77 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0.<t5 


0 


0 


.0 


0.Z7 


z 


0 


37 


0 


0 0 


1 


0 


.15 


0.06 


13 


2 


**l 


1* 


2 10 


11 


1 


.60 


1.97 
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0 


0.0 


1 


0 


. 15 


0. Q<* 


16 


z 


. 96 


26 


3.69 


29 


4 


.23 


3.91 


IV 


3 


.52 


20 


2.99 


19 


2 


.7? 


2.97 


3 


0 


.56 


£* 


0.60 
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.31 


0.61 


0 


0 


.0 
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0.0 
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.0 


0.0 
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.29 


0.09 
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.37 
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0.75 
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. 73 


0.71 



(CONTIMJfOt 



9 

ERIC 



453 



ALL SCHOOL* 



OF OBSERVATIONS 

items AND 

ALTERNATIVES 

(ITEM CONTINUfOJ 

l» RESOURCE USES TO FAMILIARIZE STUPtNT WITH MANY OCtUPATl 
S10 OCCUR . BRIEFS PUBLISHED BY STATE 
BU PAMPHLETS PREPARED BT PROFESSIONAL ASSOC. 
812 PAMPHLETS PREPARED BY PRIVATE BUSINESS 
BIS HRITE -UPS BY FORHCR STUDENTS 
S14 OTHER (OCCUR. BRIEFS AND KITS) 
CI CAREER WORLD 
Ct OCCUR. IN DEMAND 
C3 OCCUR. OUTLOOK QUARTERLY 
C4 PEAL WORLD 

CS CIVIL SERVICE IXAM BULLETIN 
, C6 OTHER ( PERIODICALS ) 

^ 01 0PPURTUNIT2ES IN . . . 

£ 02 YOUR CAREER IN . . . 

I 03 TOUR FUTURE IN . . , 

0* OTHEP i SERIES OF BOOKS ON INDIVIDUAL OCCUR. > 

II DIRECTORIES OF BUSINESSES 

E2 SCHOOL PREPARED LISTS OF EMPLOYERS, ETC. 

E3 OTHER (LIST OF EMPLOYERS ) 

Fl COLLEGE DIRECTORIES ARRANGED BY OCCUP. 

F2 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTORIES 

F3 A JOB TRAINIS DIRECT . FOR YOUR STAFF 

F4 OTHER (EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES FOR OCCUPATIONS I 

51 CHOICES 

G2 COIN 

S3 CVI5 

G4 DISCOVER 

65 GIS 

G6 TOUR STATE SYSTEH 

G7 YOUR SCHOOL OR COUNTY SYSTEM 

GB OTHER (COMPUTERIZED INFO SYSTEMS) 

HI YOUR OWN SCHOOL MADE A-V EQUIP. 

H2 EXTERNALLY PROOUCEO A-V EQUIP. 

H3 OTHER (AUDIO-VISUAL) 

11 STATE OR REGIONAL MICROFILM 

12 LOCAL MICROFILM 

13 OTHER (MICROFORMS) 
Jl KET OR NEEOLESOPT 

JZ SCORE INTERP GUIDES FOR INVENTORIES 
J3 OTHER (NCM COMPUTER SORTING MATERIALS) 



ERIC 



480 



STRATUM! 
5*0 



STRATUM? 
668 



STRATUM* NATL fST 

666 



FRER PERCENT FRER PERCENT FRER RfRCtNT PCRCfHT 
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tCONTlWEO) 



461 



ALL SCHOOLS 



NUMBER & OBSERVATIONS 

items 4 HO 
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f CONTINUED) 



4 1 1 



ALL SCHOOLS 



STRATUM1 

NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS $<»0 
ITEMS A NO 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 
t ITEM COHTlNUEtM 

150 RESOURCE USED TO SUGGEST UNF AMI 1 1 AH OCC FOR STUOENT TO CONSIDER 

J99 NON-COMPUTERUEO SORTING MATERIALS 0 0 0 

*99 SCHOOL ARRANGEO EXPERIENCES J 0 19 

L99 SIMULATIONS 0 0 0 

M99 PERSONAL ^JNTACT WITH SCHOOw TAFF 0 0 0 

NA NOT APPLICABLE U Z 04 

OK DON'T KNOW Z2 4.07 

HO RESPONSE tZ 11.48 

131 RESOURCE USED TO ENABLE POOR READERS TO GET INFO ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 

Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK H A}J0?OOK 2 0 3 70 

} A2 DICTIONARY OF OCCUR . TITLES 3 0 56 

^ A3 GUIDE FOR OCCUP EXPLORATION 0 0 0 

A4 ENCtCL OF CAREERS AND VOC. GUIDANCE 3 0 56 

i AS I CAN 6E ANYTHING' CAREERS A NO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG W 2 0 37 

A6 EMPLOfMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANOICAPPEO 0 0 0 

A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 0 0 0 

A3 OCCUP. HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 2 0 37 

A9 WQP* ER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 2 0 37 

A10 OTHER I80UN0 REFERENCES J 2 0 37 

Bl B'NAI 8'PITH BRIEFS 0 0 0 

B2 CAREERS* 2NC 15 z. 

B3 CATALYST PAMPHLETS 0 0 0 

84 CHO^NICLE GUIDANCE 5 0 93 
B5 SPA 8PIEF5 12 4 07 
B6 OCCUP GUIDANCE BRIEFS 4 0 7* 
87 GUIOANCE CENTRE MONOGRAPHS 0 0 0 

85 JOB FACT SHEETS 0 0 0 
89 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 3 0 56 
BIO OCCUP BRIEFS PUBLISHED BY STATE 1 0 19 
Bll PAMPHLETS PREPARED BY PROFESSIONAL ASSOC . 2 0 37 

812 PAMPHLETS PREPARED 8Y PRIVATE BUSINESS 0 0 0 

813 WRITE-UPS BY FORMER S'UDINTS 0 0 0 

814 OTHER (OCCUP. BRIEFS AND KITS » 7 1 30 
CI CAREER WORLD 17 3 15 
C2 OCCUP. IN DEMANO 1 0 19 
C3 OCCUP. OUT LOCK QUARTERLY 1 0 19 
C4 REAL WORLD 9 1 67 
C5 CIVIL SERVICE EXAM BULLETINS 0 0 f 
C6 OTHER (PERIODICALS) 1 0 19 
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(CONTINUEO) 



47 3 



ALL SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 

ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

(ITEM CONTINUEO ) 

13E RESOURCE USED TO ENABLE POO* READERS TO SET INFO ABOUT 

01 OPPUPTUNITHS IN . . . 

02 YOUR CAREER IN . 

03 YOUR FUTURE IN . 

04 OTHER (SERIES OF BOOKS ON INOIvIOUAL OCCUP ) 
El DIRECTORIES OF BUSINESSES 

E2 SCHOOL FREPAREO LISTS OF EMPLOYERS, ETC, 

E3 OTHER C LIST OF EMPLOYERS* 

Fl COLLEGE DIRECTORIES ARRANGED 8Y OCCUP 

F2 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTORIES 

F3 A JOB TRAINIG DIRECT FOR YOUR STAFF 
t F* OTHER CEOUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES FOR OCCUPATIONS ) 

<~> Gl CHOICES 

» G2 COIN 

I G3 CVIS 

Gh DISCOVER 

GS GIS 

G6 YOUR STATE SYSTEM 

G7 YOUR SCHOOL OR COUNTY SYSTEM 

GS OTHER < COMPUTERIZED INFO. SYSTEMS) 

HI YOUR OWN SCHOOL MAOE A-V EQUIP. 

HC EXTERNALLY PRODUCED A-V iQiJIP . 

H3 OTHER (AUDIO-VISUAL) 

11 STATE OR REGIONAL MICROFILM 

12 LOCAL MICROFILM 

13 OTHER (MICROFORMS) 
Jl KEY OP NEE0LE50RT 

J2 SCORE INTER? GUIOES FOR INVENTORIES 
J3 OTHER (NON-COMPUTER SORTING MATERIALS) 
Kl COURSES IN CAREER PLANNING 

K2 OCCUP. INFO UNITS IN SUBJECT MATTER CLASSES 
K3 EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCE 
K4 CAREER OAfS, SPEAKERS » ETC. 
K5 CAREER CLUBS 

K6 VOLUNTEER SERVICE APRANGEO BY SCHOOL 
K7 JOB SITE TOURS 
K$ JOB 5HA00WING 

K9 CONFERENCES WITH COMMUNITY REPS 

KlO OTHER (SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES ) 

LI SIMULATIONS 

47-; 
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FREQ PERCENT 
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0 
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19 
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56 
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0 
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0 
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0 

19 
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56 
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l.*.fl 
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0.0 
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0 56 
2 04 



56 

0 

19 
0 
0 

22 
85 
93 
81 
19 
0 

2 04 
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93 
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0 . <*S 
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1 . 35 
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2 . 99 
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0.15 
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0 15 


0.20 
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0.09 
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1 . 05 


11 
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1.39 


9? 


13. 77 
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IS. IB 
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0 30 
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0.5B 


0.41 
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'» 79 


31 


4.52 


4.46 
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0.15 


0.27 
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0.44 


0.32 


12 


1.80 
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0 15 


1.15 
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0.30 
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0.15 


0.23 
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0.15 
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0.73 


0.31 
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1.20 


15 


2.19 


1.59 


11 


1.65 


12 


1.75 


1.69 
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0.<*S 
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1 31 


0.76 


Zb 


3.89 


31 


*.52 


4.16 
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0.29 


0.20 
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0.0 
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0.1S 


0.04 


16 


2 40 


10 


1 4t> 


2.07 
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0 0 
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0.0 


0.03 
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1.05 
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1 02 


1.06 
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0.<»S 
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0.29 


0.44 
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0.60 
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0.15 


0.<»7 



(CONTINUED ) 



AU SCHOOLS 



STRATUM! 

NUMBER Of OBSERVATIONS S«*0 
ITIMS AND 

AlTERNAl IvES FREQ PERCENT 

I ITEH CONTINUED) 

13E RESOURCE USES TO ENABLE POOR READERS TO SIT INFO ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 

HI CONFERENCES NlTH COUNSELORS 10 1 .55 

m ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER STAFF 4 0 . 74 

*9f BOUt*D REFERENCES 1 0 1* 

B?f OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS ANO KITS 0 O.O 

Cff PERIODICALS 1 0 19 

099 SCRIES OF BOOKS ON INOTV. OCC . 0 0.0 

Eff LIST OF EMPLOYERS 0 0,0 

F9? EDUCAT IONAL DIR. FOR OCC , 0 0.0 

Gff COMPUTERIZED INFO. SYSTEMS 0 0.0 

H99 AUOID-VISUAL MATERIALS I 0.3? 

Iff MICROFORMS 0 0.0 

Jff NON-COttPUTERIZEO SORTING MATERIALS 0 0 0 

Kff SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 1 0.1* 

L99 SIMULATIONS 0 0 0 

M99 PERSONAL CONTACT «ITH SCHOOL STAFF 0 0 0 

NA NOT APPLICABLE 29 5,37 

OK DON'T KNOW 47 6. ?0 

NO RESPONSE 61 11.30 

13F RESOURCE USED TO HELP COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS SELECT SUITABLE PROGRAMS 

Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 13 2 41 

A2 DICTIONARf OF OCCUP. TITLES 4 0 74 

A3 GUIDE FOR OCCUP . EXPLORATION 1 0 19 

A* EHCTCL. OF CAPEER5 AND VOC . GUIDANCE 10 1 85 

AS I CAN BE ANYTHING CAREERS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG U Z 0 37 

A6 EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOP THE HANDICAPPED 0 0 0 

A? THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 0 0.0 

Ad OCCUP HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 0 0 0 

A9 WORKER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 0 0 0 

A10 OTHER (BOUND REFERENCES I 5 0.93 

Bl B'NAI B ' RiTH BRIEFS 0 0 0 

B2 CAREERS, INC . S 0.93 

B3 CATALYST PAMPHLETS 0 0 0 

B4 CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 5 0 93 

B5 SPA BRIEFS 1 0, 19 

B6 OCCUP, GUIDANCE BRIEFS 0 0 0 

B7 GUIOANCE CENTRE MONOGRAPHS 1 0 19 

BB JOB FACT SHEETS 0 0.0 

B9 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 0 0.0 
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STIUTUm 
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AtTftHATlVf 5 



FtEQ PftCfNT 



t ITCH CONTINUES ) 



13f RESOURCE USED TO HELP COLLEGE-BOUND 5TU0INT5 SELECT SUITAStE PROG* 

XI COURSES IN CASUS PLANNING 3 

K£ OCCUP. INFO. UNITS IH SUBJECT HATTER CLASSES 1 

K3 EXPLORATORY WORK EXP£S IfNCC § 

K4 CASEEf DAYS » SPEAKERS, ETC. 7 

K5 CAREER CIU85 8 

K6 VOLUNTEER SERVICE AttANSfO $T SCHOOL 2 

K7 JOB SITE TOURS 0 

K8 JOB SHAOOyittS 0 

K9 CONFERENCES HITH Ctm^ITf SIPS 4 

Kl6 OTHER f SCHOOL ASRAflGfO EXPERIENCES) 3 

LI SIMULATIONS 0 

m conferences with counselors h 

nt ASSISTANCE FPOH OTNIS STAFF 3 

A99 BOUND REFERENCES 0 

OCCUPATIONAL SSIEF5 AND KITS 9 

C99 PERIODICALS 0 

099 SERIES OF 8CWS OH INTJIV, OCC 0 

E99 LIST OF ItfPLQYltS 5 

Ft? EDUCATIONAL 019, FOS OCC. 3 

G99 COflPUTERUEO INFO. SYSTEMS § 

H99 AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 1 

199 MICROFORMS 0 

J99 N0N-COMPUTERUEO SORTING MATERIALS 0 

K99 SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 0 

L9? SIMULATIONS 8 

h99 PERSONAL CONTACT KITH SCHOOL STAFF 0 

NA NOT APPLICABLE 17 

DK CON 4 T XNOH II 

WO RESPONSE 53 
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US RESOURCE USED TO HELP NON^COLLEGE SOUND STUDENTS SELECT PROGRAMS 
Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 
A2 DICTIONARY OF OCCUR. TITLES 
A3 GUIDE FOR OCCUP EXPLORATION 
A4 IKCYCL, OF CAREERS A NO V0C . GUIDANCE 
AS I CAN SE ANYTHING- CAREERS AND COLLEGES FOS YOUNG W 
A6 EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOP THE HANDICAPPED 
A7 THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
AS OCCUP. HANDBOOKS FOR THE MILITARY 
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*u totals 



NUneER OF OBSERVATIONS 

I TfltS AMD 
ALTERNATIVES 

f ITCH CONTINUES* 

13G RESOURCE USED TO HELP NON-COLLESE BOUND STUDENTS SELECT 
A9 WORKER TRAIT GROUP GUIDE 

aio other teem© references* 

81 S*NAI 8'RITH BRIEFS 
SI CAREERS* INC . 
B3 CATALYST PAMPHLETS 
5* CHRONIC II GUIDANCE 
85 IRA BRIEFS 

51 OCCUP. GUIDANCE BRIEFS 

87 GUIDANCE CCNTf I PONOGRAPHS 

88 JOS FACT SHEETS 

89 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 

810 OCCUR. SRIEFS PUBLISHED BY STATf 

§11 PAhFHLETS PREPARED BY PROFESSIONAL ASSOC 

612 PAHPHLETS PREPARED 8T PRIVATE BUSINESS 

813 WHITE-UPS BY FORHER STUDENTS 

gU OTHIR tOCCUP. BRIEFS AH® KITS* 

CI CAREER WOP ID 

CZ OCCUR. IN Of HAND 

C3 OCCUR. OUTLOOK QUARTERLY 

C<* REAL WOT LD 

CS CIVIL SERVICE fXAH BULLETINS 
C6 OTHIR I PERIODICALS) 
01 OPPURTUNITIIS IN . . . 
D2 YOUR CAREER IN . . - 
03 YOUR FUTl^f IN . . . 

D4 OTHIR C SERIES OF 800*$ ON INDIVIDUAL OCCUR I 

El DIRECTORIES OF BUSINESSES 

E2 SCHOOL PREPAID LISTS OF EMPLOYERS* ETC 

E3 OTHER C LIST OF EMPLOYERS* 

Fl COLLEGE DIRECTORIES ARRANGED BY OCCUR. 

F2 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTORIES 

F3 A J08 TRAINIG DIRECT , FOR YOUR STAFF 

f4 OTHER (EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES FOR OCCUPATIONS 1 

Gl CHOICES 

52 COIN 

53 CVIS 

54 DISCOVER 
G5 GI5 

06 YOUR STATE SYSTEH 
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ALL SCHOOLS 



NUH&f* or observations 

I TIMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

t ITEH CONTINUED* 

llg RESOURCE USED TO H| LP NQN*C0LL£SE BOUNO 5TUBENT5 Sf LlCf 
S7 YOUR SCHOOL OR COLWTY f¥$T|H 
G6 OTHER I COMPUTERISED IWQ. STSTEflSJ 
Hi YOUR OWN SCHOOL HA0E A-V EQUIP, 
HZ EXTERNALLY PRODUCED A-V EQUIP. 
H3 OTHER ( *l?S 10- VISUAL 1 
U STATE OR REGIONAL HICROFILH 
12 LOCAL HICROFILH 

n other tmcROFOPnsi 

Jl KIT OH NEEOLESORT 

Jt SCORE IHTEPP GUIDES FOR INVENTORIES 
J3 OTHER INON-COHPyTER SATINS MATERIALS* 
Kl COURSES IN CAREER PLACING 

K2 OCCUR, IHFO WITS IN SUSJICT MATTER CLASSES 
K3 EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCE 
K4 CAREER DATS, SPEAKERS, £TC 
K| CAREER CLUBS 

VOLUNTEER SERVICE ARRANGED BY SCHOOL 
X? JOB SITE TOURS 
K6 JOS SHADOWING 

Kf CONFERENCES WITH COMMUNITY REPS 

KI9 OTHEP t SCHOOL ARRANOID EXPERIENCES 5 

Ll SIMULATIONS 

HI CONFERENCES WITH CDUNSILOPS 
HI ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER STAFF 
A99 SOUND REFERENCES 
Bff OCCUPATIONAL 5PIIFS AND KITS 
C99 PERIODICALS 

Off SIRIES OF §00X$ ON INOIV. OCC 

E99 LIST OF EHPL01EPS 

Fff EDUCATIONAL DIR. ?0R OCC . 

G99 C0MPUTCPI2CD IHFO, SYSTEMS 

Hff AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Iff HICPOFO^HS 

j?9 NCN-CO?lPUf|RI||D *0ffT!»S MATERIALS 
K99 SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES 
L99 SlriULATIONS 

Mff PERSONAL CONTACT WITH SCHOOL STAFF 
NA NOT APPLICABLE 
OK OON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
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*u schools 



STtATum 

Numeii of observations s*o 

Iff^S AN© 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 

144 SESOURCE AVAILABLE AT SCHOOL FIRST CHOICE r» HOST VALUABLE OVERALL 

Al OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 191 35 3? 

kt DICTIONARY Of OCCUP. TITLES 19 3.52 

A3 §UISE FOR OCCUR, EXPLORATION 8 8.0 

A4 EMCtCL. Of CAREERS ANO VOC . GUIDANCE H 2 96 

AS 2 C#N BE ANYTHl*^ - CAREERS ANO COLLEGES FOR YOUNG W § 0 8 

A6 EHPLOYflfNT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED § §.§ 

A? THE NATIONAL APPPE NTICf SHI P Pf^AH 0 0.0 

A5 OCCUP. HANO8O0KS FOR THE HILITARY 0 8 8 

A9 WORKER TRAIT GROUP &UIDE 1 0,19 

A18 OTHER ISOLW REFERENCES) 2 8.3? 

81 6'NAl S'RITH BRIEFS 8 0 0 

&2 careers, inc. a i.*e 

$3 CATALYST PAflPHLETS 8 8 8 

CHRONICLE GUIDANCE 32 5 93 

85 SWA BRIEFS % 8 ?<i 

86 OCCUP. GUIDANCE 8RIIF5 2 8 3? 
8? GUIDANCE CENTRE HOMOGRAPHS 8 0.0 
%% JQ% FACT SHEETS 8 8.8 
89 VOCATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 0 0.0 

810 OCCUP. etllFS PUBLISHES BY STATE 3 Hi 
8H PAHPHiETS PSEPAPIO BY PROFESSIONAL ASSOC. 1 8 J 9 

811 PAHPHLfTS PREPARED 8T PRIVATE BUSINESS 1 0-19 
813 WRITE-UPS §Y FOPNfi STUDENTS 8 8 8 
81* OTHER I OCCUP. 8RIEF5 ANO KITS! 5 8 93 
CI CAREER WOSLO 8 0 0 
CI OCCUP IN DEHANO 3 8 56 
C3 OCCUP. OUTLOOK fUARTERLY 1 0 19 
t<* REAL NOPLD 1 8 19 
C5 CIVIL SERVICE EXArt BULLETINS 0 0.0 
C6 OTHEP {PERIODICALS* 2 8.37 
01 OPPURTUNITIE5 IN . . . 0 8 8 
D2 TOUR CAREER IN . . . 8 0 0 
03 TOUR FUTUPE IN . . . 0 8.8 
D* OTHiP IS1PICS OF 800KS ON INDIVIDUAL OCCUP. ) 8 0 0 
II DIRECTORIES OF BUSINESSES 0 8.8 
E2 SCHOOL PPEPAPIO LISTS OF EMPLOYERS, ETC. 0 0 0 
E3 OTHER < LIST OF EMPLOYERS) 8 8.8 
Fl COLLEGE SIPfCTORIES ARRANGED 8T OCCUP. 12 2.22 
F2 VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DIRECTORIES 3 0 56 

r . ' F3 A JOB TRAlNlS DIRECT. FOR YOUR STAFF 0 8 8 

3U F4 OTHER I EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORIES FOR OCCUPATIONS) 1 0.19 
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NUmCi Of OBSERVATIONS 

ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVE! 

ciTfii continues i 

1*4 tfSOUSCI AVAILABLE AT SM FltST CNOICC FO* TOT VALUABLE 
SI CNOlCfS 
it COIN 
S3 £V2$ 

DISCOVER 
S5 §13 

SB YOUR STATf SYSTEH 

S7 YOUR SCHOOL OR COUNT* SYSTEM 

08 OTHER I eOH^UTftllf 3 INFO. StSTIHS) 

HI tOUt OWN SCHOOL HAOE A-V EQUIP. 

H2 EXTERNALLY PROOUCEO A-V ESUIP. 
t H3 OTHER fAUOIO* VISUAL J 

w II STATE 0*1 VISIONAL HICROFILH 

5 it local hicrofilh 

t 13 OTHER tHICROFORHSI 

n kit o* nudlesort 

J2 SCORE INTERP 0UI8ES FOR INVENTORIES 
J3 OTHER UiON-COHPUTfR 50RTIN9 HATERIALS) 
Kl COURSES IN CAREER PUNNING 

KZ OCCUR. INFO. UNITS IN SUBJECT HATTER CLASSES 
K3 EXPLORATORY HSRX EXPERIENCE 
K* CAREER DATS, SHAKERS, ETC . 

K5 career clubs 

K6 VOLUNTEER SERVICE arranged by school 
K7 JOB SITE TOURS 
KB JOB SHADO«If« 

X9 CONFERENCES WITH C0TS1UNITY REPS 

K10 OTHER f SCHOOL ARRANGED EXPERIENCES ) 

LI SlflULATlONS 

m CONFERENCES WITH COUNSELORS 
?12 ASSISTAHCf FROtt OTHER STAFF 
A99 BOUND REFERENCES 
B99 OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS AND KITS 
C99 PERIODICALS 

D99 SERIES OF BOOKS ON INOIV. OCt . 

C99 LIST OF EMPLOYERS 
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44 
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37, 
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85 
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3 


89 
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I 


41 


3.47 


21 
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14 


14 
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3TAATUH1 
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i 
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o 
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35* 



*¥ HSS/DAf FIUtST*I* ¥tf*lii/t*$St??t *L*YC# 


U3I3 TO SET 
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li. 14* 








0 


0 


. 0 


6.01 - 10.00 








0 


0 


- 0 


ft. 01 - 6.00 








9 
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.4? 


%.8i - 6,oo 








32 


5 
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02 


? 


78 
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32 


0* 


0.00 








36 


6 
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0 


0 
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28 
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00 
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TO 
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0 


37 
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0 


0 
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0 


0 


70 
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13 


2 


01 
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59 


7 


22 
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33 


15 
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26 


08 
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z 


0 


37 
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0 


0 


0 
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m 


29 


26 
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TO 
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0 


0 


0 
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5 


0 


93 
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23 
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ft 
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2 


0 


3? 
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31 


5 


7* 
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I 
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2 
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37 
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0 


0 


,0 


0 


0 


,0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 
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0 


75 
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12 


1 


68 
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30 


3 


69 
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*3 
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2 


0 


30 


I 


0 


ft 


f .5* 


31 


0 


60 
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.06 
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17 
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33 


2* 
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2 


0 


30 


* 


0 


29 
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1 


0 


15 


5 


0 


73 


§ .31 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


67 
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6 


0 


90 


12 


1 


75 


1.19 


26 


3 


69 


65 


9 


91 


6.83 
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39 


07 
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35 


71 
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29 


OA 
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2% 


30 
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1 


0 


15 


2 


0 
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0 


30 
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0 


29 
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20 
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60 
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0 


0. 


0 


3 
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00 
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0 


0. 


60 


;t 
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7$ 
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no 


23 
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28 
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17 


45 
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76 
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65 


6 
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20 
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0. 


67 
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25 


3 


70 
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10 
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4U SCHOOLS 



STRATUM 

MUWti 0T OBSERVATION* 5i>0 
XTCHS AND 

UTt^imS PERCENT 

m av t*t$/§AT mo^ioit vxcwcr/reaoer-printer usee to set see info 





0 


0 


0 


6.01 - 10.00 


0 


0 


0 


6.01 - #.00 


7 


1 


31 


4*01 - 4.00 


20 


3 


70 


2 .01 - <».00 


36 


5 


§4 


.01 - 2.00 
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20 


93 


0.00 


57 


10 


56 


NOT APPUtASlE 


9 


1 


67 


DON'T KNOW 


20 


3 


70 


NO RESPONSE 
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52 
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34 TO WHAT TEAR 0OE3 HOST O? THE HA#E/SAIART INTO ON HlCROFICHi APPLY 
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37 NUT«ER SETS NfSDLESOBT/KEYSORT MATERIALS FOR STUOENT TO SET OCC INFO 
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0 
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0 
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0 


0 
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1 
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ALL S€*€$tS 



MUnBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUM1 
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ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 



FREQ PERCENT 



MA AV NRS/OAY Nil§liS0rr/KfT$arF AVAILABLE STISENT USE TO SIT OCC INFO 



i 

O 
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0 
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§ 
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5 
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0 
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FREt PERCENT F*f$ PERCENT PERCENT 
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DON*T KNOW 
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NOT OFFIRID 
DON 1 T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
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STRATUH1 
5^0 



STRATUH2 
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HATL 1ST 



FREQ PERCENT 



FREQ PERCENT 
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13 
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7S 
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0 
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2D 19 
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75 
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0 
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11 23 
17.96 
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321 

56 
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0 
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46.79 
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0.0 
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46.53 
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7 
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43 
0 

35 
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37 04 
47.22 

7.96 

0-0 

6 48 



10 
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301 
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0 
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1 .50 
27 40 
45.06 
14.97 

O.O 
11-06 



7 
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0 
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13.65 
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29 . 74 
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0.0 
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0 
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0 
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ALL SCHOOLS 

STfUTUHl 

HUH6ER Of OBSERVATIONS 5a0 
XTEH3 AND 

ALTERNATIVES PERCENT 
*#S DOES SCHOOL OFFER SIMULATIONS ? 



REQUIRED 0^ ALL STUDENTS 


5 


0. 


93 


AVAILASLE TO All STUDENTS 
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20 


00 


AVAILABLE ONLT TO STUDENTS IN CESTAIN CURRICULA 


82 


15 


If 


NOT OFFERED 
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51 
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DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


id 


12 


.59 



WHAT SfUOE At E 


SCHOOL COURSES IN CARER PLANNING OFFERED ? 






GRADE 10 


218 


*0 


37 


SHAPE 11 


17* 


32 


22 


GRADE 12 


166 


30 


7* 


MOT OFFERED 


zz\ 


40 


93 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0, 


19 


HO RESPONSE 


59 


10 


93 


yHAT GRADE ARE 


OCC INFO UNITS IN SUBJECT HATTER COURSES OFFERED 






GRADE 10 




65. 


56 


GRADE 11 


356 


66 


30 


GRADE 12 


330 


61 


11 


HOT OFFERED 


69 


12, 


78 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


19 


HO RESPONSE 


47 


a 


70 


mil SPADE ARE 


EXPLORATORY WORK-EXPERI EHCE PS0GRAH5 OFFERED ? 






GRADE 10 




27 


59 


GRADE 11 




72 


22 


GPA0E 12 


4 36 


80 


. 7* 


HOT OFFERED 


38 


7 


0* 


00** * T KNO« 


0 


0 


. 0 


HO RESPONSE 


33 


6 
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STRATUK2 
668 



STRATUK3 NATL 1ST 
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FREQ PERCENT FRE3 PESCENT PftCfHT 



s 


§ , 


75 


* 


0. 


58 


o.n 


76 


11 


3i 


92 


13. 


41 


12. 7f 


88 


13 . 


17 


98 


1*. 


29 


13.68 


304 


58 


98 


*2f 


62 . 


5<» 


ft. 3* 


0 


0 . 


0 


1 


0 . 


15 


O.O* 


10s 


15 




62 


f . 


0* 


13. 3S 


If* 


29 


0* 


246 


35 


86 


32.10 


16* 


2* , 


. 55 


207 


30 


.17 


26. 9 3 


181 


27 


10 


202 


29 


.*§ 


2i,ll 


306 


4f 


81 


300 


*3 


. 73 


44 . 70 


Q 




Q 


0 


0, 


0 


0. 02 


83 


12 . 


*3 


62 


9, 


.04 


11.2* 


393 


58, 


83 


479 


69, 


83 


62.7* 


393 


58 


83 


*5 3 


66 


.03 


61.6* 


*06 


60 


. 78 


4*2 


6<» 


*3 


61.87 


99 


14 


82 


82 


11 


.95 


13-75 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


.0 


0.82 


68 


10 


18 


*5 


6 


56 


8.f3 


91 


13 


62 


151 


22 


.01 


17, *1 


266 


39 


82 


&06 


§9 


.18 


43.58 


*16 


62 


28 


5*f 


80 


03 
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25 


00 


83 


12 


.10 


19. *3 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


70 


10 
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3* 


* 


96 
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AAl SCHOOLS 



NUTOER OF 065ERVATI0N3 5^$ 

I Tens ANB 

ALUSNATXVfS rt jg PERC ENT 

%2A NUl&fR STUSlNTS/T* TAKE PAST IN COURSES IN CAtElft PLANNING * 



401* 


SO 


9 


26 


401 - 600 


21 


3 


a* 


231 - 409 


56 


10 


3? 


lil - 200 


46 


6, 


.at 


SI - 100 


49 




07 


1 - so 


29 


5 


37 


0 


9 


1 


6? 


NOT APPLICABLE 




42 . 


96 


DON'T KNOW 




0. 


56 


NO RESPONSE 


43 


7, 


96 



426 NUHBft STUOfNTS/YR TAKE PART IN QCC InFO UNITS IN SU8J KATTER COURSES 



601* 


121 


12 


41 


401 - 600 


65 


12 


04 


201 - 400 


82 


15 


19 


101 - 200 


70 


12 


94 


51 - 100 


36 


6 


67 


1 - 50 


21 


3 


§9 


0 


6 


1 


11 


NOT APPLICABLE 


67 


12 


41 


DON'T KNO* 


ia 


3 


33 


NO RESPONSE 


54 


10. 


00 



42C NUHBEP STUOENTS/YR TAKE PART IN EXPLORATORY WORK -EXPERIENCE PP05RAH5 



601* 


12 


I 


22 


401 - 600 


9 


1 


67 


201 - 400 


60 


14 


81 


101 - 200 


142 


26 


30 


51 - 100 


106 


20. 


00 


1 - 50 


100 


18 


52 


0 


4 


0 


74 


NOT APPLICABLE 


34 


6. 


, 30 


DON'T KNOW 


5 


0 


93 


NO RESPONSE 


46 


6 


52 



523 

ERIC 



STSATUH* 
666 



STffATUfll NATL EST 

664 



FRIS PERCENT FREQ PERCENT PfUCfM? 



6 
5 

30 
42 
64 

129 
13 

298 
1 
60 



99 
75 
49 
29 
56 



19.31 
1 .95 

44.61 
0.15 

11 .98 



17 
31 
46 
54 
43 
76 
17 
101 
2 
S5 



39 
52 

00 
67 
16 



11.17 
2.46 

43 #6 
0.29 
8. §2 



l.fl 
2.16 
§>?? 
?.#S 
9,40 

IS. 41 
2.06 

44.21 
ill 

10.40 



25 
26 
71 
112 
113 
136 
3 
99 
12 
71 



74 
69 



10.63 
16 77 
16.92 
20 36 

0.45 
14.82 

1 .80 
10.63 



110 
62 

12? 
94 
75 
46 
4 
87 
20 
61 



16.01 
9.04 
16. 51 
13.79 
10.91 
6.71 
S.S6 
12.66 
2.92 
8.69 



9.16 
6.16 
15.44 
1S.47 
14.16 
14 . 70 

t.ss 

11.94 
2.27 
10.01 



3 045 2 0.29 0.54 

3 0.45 4 0 58 0.40 

6 1.20 51 7.43 4 11 

16 5.39 119 17 15 10.89 

76 11 38 143 20.85 IS. 93 

29? 44.46 233 33.9? 38.91 

12 1 80 10 1.46 1.60 

149 22 31 67 9.7? 17.92 

1 0.15 3 0 44 0.11 

83 12.43 5<. 7.8? 10.67 

* CONTINUED ) 
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Ail SCHOOLS 



mn$ anb 

ALTERNATIVES 

420 NU^E* 3TUOENT5/Y* TAKE P«T IN C«U« SAYS 
601* 
*§1 - 600 

281 - *88 

101 - 200 
51 - 189 
1 - 56 
9 

HOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
HO RESPONSE 

*ff NUHBEft 5TU0INT5/YH TAKE PAST IN JOB SlTf TOUPS OP VISITS 
601* 

jL 481 - 699 

o 201 - *oo 

f 101 - too 

51 - 159 
1-50 
0 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO «S^S! 

*2f NUtfBEP STUOENTS/YR TAKE PAST 2N JOS SHADONINS 
601* 
401 - 60S 
201 - 400 
191 - 290 
51 - 100 
1 - 50 
0 

NOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 



5 j J 



9 

ERjX 



STSATlim 
540 



STiATUH2 
66$ 



tT»A?yH3 Mil ft? 

166 



FPEt PERCENT fSEt PffCEHT ?PE3 PEPCENT PfSWf? 



1 A7 


JU . 


7 3 




6 


. t*t 


145 


21 


\ Ai 


11 IS 




it 

o . 


A a 


? ? 
c c 


J 


. c 7 


£ A 




.45 




35 


} ft 


i T 


& t 


a 

T 


9 A 

, to 


t 3 


4 u 




• 77 

T » f f 


37 


f , 


5 9 

, £ t 


AC 

95 


\ 9 
4 i 


. 7t 




A 

9 


• IB 


4V^9j 


9 Q 
£ T 


t 

5 , 


■t 9 


O f 


4 3 


ft ? 


** 7 


f 




If CI 


21 


3 


S9 


159 


23 


68 


56 


6 


16 


i?.rt 


Q 
T 


i 


6 7 


9 


4 


9 ft 


1 #1 
49 


9- 

£ 


. i J 




197 


19 


si 


119 


17 


61 


166 


2* 




20.02 




n 

w 


74 


3 


g 


. **3 


4 




± \ 

W 






1 1 


Xs 


Ad 

WW 


i 4 


OA 

TO 


61 




.69 


10. 9% 




6 . 


, 39 


c 


a 


. /5 


15 


» 


1 0 


1 AA 


39 


7 


2 2 


o 


ft 
¥ 


3ft 

TB 


9 7 


* 


. TH 


£ . 3t 


V3 


1 * 


c c 


9 U 
C H 


3 


57 






. AO 


9 . 54 


108 


i • 

1 O 


p c 


4. ft 

6 9 


* 

O 


OA 

79 




i 3 


. % 4 


11 17 




1 2 . 


76 


12* 


16 , 


. 56 


ICS 


1 A 


\ 9 

, 3 / 


1 7 a* 


/*# 


1 3 


9 ft 


1 3 ' 


3? . 


£l A 

, HO 


4 /£ 


C ? 




IS 11 

39 » 33 


4 


1 


11 


9 


1. 


35 


11 


1 


.60 


1 .40 


62 


11 


46 


118 


16 


*7 


197 


If 


.60 


15.?% 


11 


2 


04 


11 


1 


65 


15 


2, 


19 


1 .65 


52 


9. 


63 


62 


12 


26 


56 


6, 


45 


10 .66 


7 


1 


30 


2 


0 


.30 


8 


0. 


0 


0f9 


3 


0 


56 


9 


9 


0 


3 


0 


44 


6,16 


16 


2 


96 


4 


0 


.60 


7 


1 


.02 


0.9* 


2* 


4 


44 


7 


1 


05 


11 


1 


60 


1.52 


29 


5 


37 


16 


2 


40 


26 


3 


79 


3.06 


1C* 


22 


96 


11* 


17 


0? 


175 


25 


51 


20.16 


35 


6 


43 


46 


7 , 


.19 


44 


6 


.41 


6,66 


2*3 


<»5 


00 


377 


56 


44 


3*5 


50 


.29 


53. *9 


2 


0 


37 


2 


0 


30 


5 


0 


.73 


0.4* 


5? 


18 


.56 


96 


14 


67 


70 


10, 


.20 


lt.9£ 
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AU SCHOOLS 



STBATUH1 STRATUH* SttAtyRS HATl It? 

Murmct rf observation* sao tta im 

ITEKS A NO 

&LTERNATIVfS FREQ PERCENT r*f* PtHCtKT FftE* PHtCfX? PtRCENT 

*2S NUMBER STUOENTS/TR TAKE PAH? IN SIMULATIONS 



Mi* 


El 


3 


6* 


3 


9 


AS 


• 


1.1? 


t**7 


ABI * 690 


9 


I 


6? 


2 


0 


30 


A 


8. SB 


• 51 


|p* - Aft* 


It 


3 


52 


12 


1 


§9 


1$ 


i,n 


1,8A 


? * 


26 


% 


SI 


16 


2 


At 


If 


1.77 


t.Tf 


SI 


37 


6 


65 


33 


A 


9A 


*. 


5.?* 


A. 75 




SI 


9 


AA 


75 


11 


23 


6B 


IE. 63 


11. 5S 




32 


S 


93 


37 


5 


$A 


At 


7.1A 


6.06 


NOT AMICABLE 


171 


$9 


56 


37* 


56 


74 


398 


56 . 6$ 


56,17 


DON'T KNOW 


A 


6 


7% 


6 


i 


ft 


i 


1.17 


B.f? 


HO RESPONSE 


66 


11 


59 


195 


15 


72 


6A 


U.2A 


1*. * 



Asa now mnn oo stuoents participate in CAREER SATS ? 





HOST 00 NOT PARTXCXPATC 


A* 


6 


15 


53 


7 


93 


66 


It. 5* 


9.36 




HOST PARTICIPATE ONCE 


197 


36 


AS 


285 


A2 


66 


222 


32 36 


SB. 91 


o 


HOST PARTICIPATE 2-3 TlfM 


115 


21 


30 


116 


16 


66 


1A1 


20 55 


19. SB 


1 


HOST PARTICIPATE A-flORE TlftES 


33 


6 


11 


15 


1 


25 


IB 


2.62 


t.?f 




NOT OFFERES 


106 


0 


00 


\r* 


16 


26 


16? 


2A.3A 


2S.2A 




DON ' T KNOW 


IE 


i 


22 


10 


1 


50 


16 


2.33 


1.61 




NO RESPONSE 


31 


5 


7A 


57 


6 


53 


36 


5,25 


?.l? 



A3B HON 0^ TEN 00 STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN JOB SITE TOURS OR VISITS ? 



HOST DO NOT PARTICIPATE 


13A 


2A 


61 


129 


19 


31 


16A 


26 


62 


22 


06 


HOST PARTICIPATE ONCE 


161 


33 


52 


196 


29 


6% 


2§A 


29 


?A 


29 


96 


HOST PARTICIPATE 2-3 TIHES 


62 


15 


19 


116 


17 


37 


91 


13 


2? 


15 


90 


flOST PARTICIPATE A-HORE TjRf S 


17 


5 


00 


21 


3 


1A 


21 


3 


06 


3 


26 


NOT OFFERED 


A8 


6 


69 


ISA 


15 


5? 


106 


15 


AS 


1A 


93 


DON'T KNOW 


36 


6 


67 


3A 


5 


09 


A3 


6 


27 


5 


59 


NO RESPONSE 


32 


5 


93 


66 


9. 


66 


37 


5 


39 


6 


1A 



A3C HON OFTEN DO STUOENTS PARTICIPATE IN CONFERENCES WITH COnhUNXTT REPS * 



MOST 00 NOT PARTICIPATE 


100 


16 


52 


132 


19 


76 


189 


27 


55 


tt 


02 


TOST PARTICIPATE ONCE 


156 


26 


89 


159 


23 


80 


16A 


23 


91 


2A 


26 


HOST PARTICIPATE 2-3 UrtES 


IB* 


19 


26 


77 


11 


53 


90 


13 


12 


12 


66 


flOST PARTICIPATE A-flORE TlflfS 


36 


6 


6? 


31 


A 


6A 


2A 


3 


50 


A 


A6 


NOT OFFERED 


51 


9 


AA 


135 


20 


21 


^3 


17 


*3 


18 


5A 


DON'T KNOW 


61 


11 


30 


69 


10 


33 


61 


6 




9 


92 


NO RESPONSE 


32 


5. 


93 


65 


9 


73 




5 


25 


6 


01 
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ALL SCHOOLS 

stratum! 

NUmtl OF 9S3ERVATIQN3 5<i0 
2TEH3 ANO 

ALTERNATIVES F»€S PERCENT 

4» HOM OfTEN DO STUOfNTS PARTICIPATE IN SIMULATIONS ? 



O 
00 



44C 



53 



HOST 00 NOT PARTICIPATE 


107 


19. 


61 


HOST PARTICIPATE 0NCE 


55 


10 


It 


HOST PARTICIPATE 2-3 TIttfS 


26 


4 , 


61 


HOST PARTICIPATE 4-HQRE TIHCS 


13 


2 


41 


NOT OFFfREO 


237 


43 


69 


DON'T KNOW 


4$ 


8 


33 


NO RESPONSE 


57 


10 


56 



44A MOW MUCH TIME DOES STUDENT SPtNO IN COURSES IN CAREER PLANNING 



ONE SAT - Of If «(EK 




55 


10. 


19 


GREATER THAN ONI WEEK SUT LESS THAN 


ONE SEMESTER 


94 


17 


41 


one semester 




73 


13 


52 


MORE THAN ONE SEMESTER 




45 


6. 


33 


NOT OF FEPED 




105 


37. 


c 6 


DON'T KNOW 




26 


5 


19 


NO RESPONSE 




40 


7. 


41 


HUCH TIME DOES 5TUOINT 5»ENO IN OCC 


INFO IN SUBJECT HATTER COURSES 


ONE DAT - ONE WEEK 




112 


20. 


74 


SREATER THAN ONE WEEK SUT LESS THAN 


ONE 5EHE5TER 


200 


37. 


04 


ONE SEMESTER 




37 


6 


65 


HOSE THAN ONE SEMESTER 




53 


9 


61 


NOT OFFERED 




55 


10 


19 


DON'T KNOW 




47 


e 


, 70 


NO RESPONSE 




36 


6 


67 


MUCH TIME DOES ST'^tNT SPEND IN EXPLORATORY WORK 


EXPERIENCE ? 






ONE OAT - ONE HEU 




12 


2 


22 


HEATER THAN ONE WEEK BUT LESS THAN 


ONE SEMESTER 


32 


5 


93 


ONE SEMESTER 




50 


9, 


26 


HOPE THAN ONE SEMESTER 




346 


64 


44 


NOT QfftntO 




37 


6 


65 


DON'T KNOW 




23 


4 


26 


NO RESPONSE 




38 


7 


04 



ERIC 



STRATUM! 
666 



STRATUH3 NATL EST 

666 



FRE<! PERCENT F*EQ PIRCtNT PERCENT 



110 


16. 


47 


III 


It . 


16 


18,49 


65 


9. 


73 


48 


7. 


00 


£.9* 


26 


3 


89 


to 


1. 


92 


3.*? 


13 


1. 


95 


i 


1, 


17 


l.TS 


345 


51. 


65 




S3. 


04 


51 35 


24 


3. 


19 


39 


5 


49 


4.65 


65 


12. 


,72 


55 


8. 


02 




46 


?, 


19 


56 


8.45 


?.es 


111 


17. 


51 


133 


19. 


39 


18.04 


69 


13 


32 


94 


13. 


,70 


13.4% 


36 


5 


39 


47 


6, 


65 


4.09 


300 


44 . 


91 


294 


42. 


66 


43.62 


13 


1 , 


9S 


19 


1. 


77 


2.46 


65 


9 


?3 


41 


5 


96 


6.34 


122 


16 


26 


164 


26, 


82 


21.09 


263 


42 


37 


257 


37, 


.46 


40. 3S 


47 


7 


04 


33 


4, 


61 


4.33 


34 


5 


09 


46 


6. 


71 


4. Of 


60 


11 


98 


69 


10. 


06 


u.tz 


39 


S 


84 


60 


8 


.75 


6.9S 


63 


9 


43 


37 


5 


39 


7.9% 


22 


3 


29 


30 


4 


. 37 


3. S3 


28 


4 


.19 


32 


4 


.66 


4.49 


4* 


7 


. 34 


63 


9 


.18 


6.04 


316 


4? 


31 


422 


61 


.52 


S3. 13 


166 


24 


.85 


64 


12 


.24 


19.37 


20 


2 


.99 


20 


2 


.92 


3.05 


67 


10 


.03 


35 


5 


.10 


6.24 
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AU SC^OLS 



NUmtff Of OBSERVATIONS 

ITEKS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 



STRATLRfl 
540 



FRE9 PERCENT 



44S HOW MUCH TIHf BOfS STUOfHT SPIN© IN SCHOOL -ARRANGED VOLUNTEER SERVICE? 



441 



O 
I 



45A 



456 



ONE OAT - ONE WEEK 


66 


12 


59 


CBf iTf ft Tutu £ ^ up f v mi rv i r A A i, l #v» *r a *- ». r « -v- p 

SWEATER THAN ONE WEEK RTF LESS THAN ONE SEmSTlR 


75 


n 


.89 




5* 


10 


. 00 


rWl THAN ONE SEnESTER 


64 


u 


.85 


NU 1 UrrtKCU 


144 


30 


. 74 


OuH T KNOw 


72 


13 


. 33 


NO RESPONSE 


41 


7 


.59 


rtUCH Tint DOES STUDENT SPEND IN Jt» 5H AO OWING * 








ONI DAY - ONE WEEK 


64 


15 


.56 


GREATER THAN ONE WEEK BUT LESS THAN WE SEtfESTER 


49 




07 


ONI SEMESTER 


20 


3 


70 


H0Rf THAN WE SEHESTER 


24 


4 


44 


NOT OFFERED 


2 74 


50 


74 


DON T KNOW 


42 


7 


76 


NO RESPONSE 


47 


6 


70 


flANT OCC ARE COVfRfO ST COURSES IN CAREER PLACING ? 








1 - 10 


54 


10 


00 


11 - 30 


54 


10 


00 


31 - 50 


2<? 


5 


37 


50* 


90 


16 


67 


NOT OFFERED 


213 


39 


44 


DON'T KNOW 


46 




69 


NO RESPONSE 


52 


9 


63 


MANY OCC ARE COVERED 6Y OCC INFO UNITS IN SUBJECT HATTER 


COURSES? 




1 - 10 


66 


15 


93 


11 - 30 


113 


20 


93 


31 - 50 


49 


9 


07 


50* 


157 


19 


61 


NOT OFFERED 


53 


9, 


ai 


DON' T KNOW 


56 


15 


93 


NO RESPONSE 


46 


a. 


52 



9 

ERIC 



536 



STRATUM STRATUHS NATL EST 

666 666 



FRE« PERCENT F*f9 PERCENT PfRCfHT 



75 U.23 5? ft. St li>44 

55 6 23 66 9.91 9.1% 
2f 4 34 70 10.16 4>65 
41 6 14 9f 13.65 5.00 

335 50.15 266 41.96 45.66 

56 6.66 63 9.16 V 24 
75 11.23 45 6.54 9**6 



83 12.43 133 19.39 1*.83 

23 3.44 36 5.54 4.56 

11 1 65 21 3.06 1.26 

IS 2.25 23 335 2.76 

426 64.07 379 55.25 60.13 

34 509 45 6.56 5.77 

74 11 06 47 6.65 9.56 



59 6.63 61 11.61 9. #4 

66 12.67 67 9.77 11.65 

36 5.69 33 4.61 5.39 

65 12.72 125 16.22 14.75 

296 44.61 296 43.15 43.66 

31 4.64 39 5.69 5.33 

71 10.63 45 6.56 9.26 



116 17 66 125 16.22 17.66 

146 21 66 153 22 30 21. 8f 

63 9.43 5$ 6.02 6.96 

126 19.16 156 22.74 20.30 

76 11.66 67 9.77 10.91 

66 10.16 91 13.27 11.62 

67 10.03 39 5.69 6.55 
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ALL SCHOOLS 



NUHif* OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUfll 
540 



mns AND 

ALTERNATIVES 



FRE3 PERCENT 



45C HOW HANY OCC ARE C0VCREO ST EXPLORARGRY WORK -EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS? 



450 



45E 



4% 



1 - IS 


136 


25 


19 


11 - 36 


114 


22 


94 


31 - SO 


69 


12 


76 




60 


14 


61 


NOT OFFERED 


3? 


6 


65 


mn KNOW 


51 


9 


44 


NO RESPONSE 


A3 


7 


96 










1 - 18 


93 


17 


22 


11 - 30 


<*6 


6 


69 


31 - 50 


12 


2 


22 


50* 


25 




63 


NOT 0FFERE0 


264 


46 


69 


DON'T KNOW 


45 


6 


33 


NO RESPONSE 


53 


9 


61 


HANY OCC ARE COVERED 8Y SIMULATIONS? 








1 - 10 


54 


10 


00 


11 - 30 


31 


5 


74 


31 - 50 


20 


3 


70 


50* 


41 


7 


59 


NOT OFFERED 


263 


52 


41 


DON'T KNOW 


52 


9 


63 


NO RESPONSE 


59 


10 


93 


ARE STUDENTS riAOE AWARE OF SCH -ARRANGED 


EXPER»SinULATIONS»ETC 






LISTED IN COURSE OFFERINGS 


241 


44 


63 


PRESENTATIONS TO STUDENT BOOT 


346 


6<* 


07 


PRESENTATIONS TO PARENTS 


149 


27 


59 


ADS ON RADIO AND TV 


56 


10 


37 


TEACHERS RECOmENO STUDENTS 


226 


42 


22 


CONFERENCES W'COUNSCLORS 


432 


60 


00 


OTHER 


102 


16 


69 


NO PARTICULAR HETHOO 


4^ 


8 


52 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


26 


5 


19 



3TRATUH2 
646 



STRATUK3 NATL 1ST 

666 



FRE9 PERCENT fRfv PERCENT PfUCEHT 



281 


30 


09 


1S5 


26 


97 


26,67 


125 


16 


71 


ISf 


23 


16 


20.44 


32 


4 


79 


77 


11 


22 


7.4* 


32 


4 


79 


79 


11 


52 


7.7S 


167 


25 


00 


69 


12 


97 


19. 6* 


36 


5 


69 


56 


6 


45 


4.66 


73 


10 


93 


39 


$ 


69 


9. if 


79 


11 


63 


119 


17 


35 


IS, 95 


39 


1 


84 


4? 


6 


85 


6.41 


9 


1 


35 


15 


2 


19 


1.66 


10 


1 


50 


29 


4 


23 


1.61 


429 


64 


22 


389 


56 


71 


68.50 


27 


4 


04 


35 


5 


10 


4.74 


75 


11 


23 


52 


7 


58 


9.97 


39 


5 


64 


50 


7 


29 


6.64 


32 


4 


79 


59 


8 


60 


6.84 


14 


2 


10 


13 


I 


90 


2.1? 


37 


5 


54 


25 


3 


64 


S.13 


432 


64 


67 


436 


63 


85 


63.27 


31 




64 


37 


5 


39 


5.31 


83 


12 


A3 


64 


9 


33 


11.33 


2 34 


35 


03 


340 


49 


56 


48.30 


314 


47 


01 


408 


59 


46 


52.29 


103 


15 


42 


198 


28 


66 


20.68 


51 


7 


63 


29 




23 


6.62 


160 


26 


95 


231 


33 


67 


38 33 


464 


72 


46 


561 


81 


78 


7S + 91 


78 


11 


66 


165 


24 


05 


16.18 


103 


15 


42 


50 


7 


29 


12.30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8.0 


57 


8 


53 


26 


4. 


08 


6.66 



t CONTINUED ) 



*U SCHOOLS 



STRATUTIl 

HAMS* OF OBSERVATIONS 5<l0 
I TEAS ANO 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 



4? TYPE FOLLOW-UP OF PARTICIPANTS SCH-AJTRANSCO EXPf R , SIMULATIONS . ETC 



coNFfttncES 


329 


60 


93 


SROUP DISCUSSION 


131 


42 


76 


TEST OR SUfSTIONAIRRE 


1M 


30 


37 


STUDENT PEPORT-ORAL 


i*s 


36 


67 


STUDENT REPORT-WRITTEN 


163 


33 


69 


OTHfR 


29 


5 


37 


no particular hethoo 


Ul 
0 


20 


74 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


§ 


NO RESPONSE 


30 


5 


56 



46 SOtSCfS OF INFO AVAILABLE AT SCHOOL OF LOCAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES 





34? 


6 3 


. 33 


T AIM it ITT fHJ^ f\t i ftTflJC* tSHH LJCUCBiDtBC 


130 


24 


07 


NOTICES JOSS AVAILASLE LOCALLY 




6 3 


. 15 


LISTS OF CONTACTS AT EHPlOYttENT AGENCIES 


261 


46 


.52 


LISTS OF REPS AT UNIONS 


101 


16 


70 


INFO FROM LOC A L GOV 


344 


63 


70 


INFO FROfl FO^flf^ STUDENTS 


161 


30 


00 


OTHER 


66 


12 


59 


NONE 


32 


5 


93 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


11 


2 


04 


INFO RESOURCES AT SCHOOL DESIGNED FOR THE HANDICAPPED 








BRAlUf 


36 


7 


04 


TAPES 


69 


12 


76 


S0L&J0 AMPLIFICATION 


56 


10 


37 


SIMPLIFIED READING 


256 


47 


41 


OTHER 


60 


11 


11 


NONE 


220 


40 


74 


DON'T KNOW 


3 


0 


56 


NO RESPONSE 


12 


4 


07 


INFO PROVIDED 8Y SCHOOL IN LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH 








SPANISH 


122 


22. 


59 


FRENCH 


29 


5. 


37 


OTHER 


Zl 


3 


69 


NONE 


393 


72 


78 


DON'T KNOW 


I 


0, 


19 


NO RESPONSE 


21 


3 


69 



STRATUM* 
666 



5THATUH3 NATL EST 

664 



FRES PERCENT FREQ PERCENT PERCENT 



354 


5? 


.99 


*2l 


61.1? 


54 21 


11$ 


31 


.44 


t*f 


S6.01 


33.61 


13$ 


26 


.21 


176 


25.95 


22.65 


161 


24 


.16 


106 


30 32 


Zl. 6* 


16S 


24 


.70 


£49 


36 30 


29.6* 


30 


4 


.49 


45 


6,56 


5.20 


164 


27 


.54 


160 


23.32 


25 62 


§ 


§ 


.0 


i 




i.t 


57 


6 


.53 


29 


4.23 


6.9% 


301 


45 


.06 


464 


59.16 


50.96 


115 


17 


.22 


124 


16.66 


16. i? 


327 


46 


95 


426 


62.59 


54.26 


240 


35 


93 


297 


43.29 


39.26 


32 


4 


79 


166 


15.4$ 


9.26 


261 


42 


07 


376 


54,61 


47.64 


165 


24 


70 


174 


25.36 


25.35 


56 


6 


36 


69 


12,97 


16.15 


109 


16 


32 


54 


7 67 


If .79 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


i.t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.0 


6.0 


23 


3 


44 


5 


0.73 


2.46 


14 


2 


10 


46 


7.06 


4.03 


61 


9, 


13 


105 


15.31 


11.34 


52 


7 , 


76 


67 


9.77 


6.61 


273 


40 . 


67 


319 


46.50 


43.13 


33 


4 


94 


72 


10 .50 


7.16 


342 


51 . 


20 


260 


40.82 


47.04 


2 


0 


30 


1 


6.15 


§.27 


20 


2 . 


99 


31 


4.52 


3 55 


57 


6, 


53 


111 


16.16 


12.11 


26 


4 


19 * 


26 


4.06 


4.26 


15 


2 


25 


17 


2 46 


I 46 


572 


65, 


63 


551 


60 32 


82.78 


1 


0, 


15 


0 


0.0 


6.11 


16 


2, 


69 


15 


2.19 


2.64 



OHTINUE0 ) 



54 ' 



ALL SCHOOLS 



snuTum 

NUMBER Of OBSERVATIONS 5*0 



items ano 

alternatives fre3 percent 



DOES EXTERNAL RESOURCE CENTER PROVISE SUBSTANTIAL 


PROPORTION OCC 


iNfO* 


YES 


175 


32 


*1 


NO 


3*2 


§3 


33 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


23 




26 


AUSPICES UNDER WHICH THE CENTER IS HAINTAINED 








STATE EDUC INFO CENTER 


SO 


1* 


51 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


79 


1* 


63 


OTHER STATE AGENCY 


30 


5 


56 


COUNTY 


*9 


9 


0? 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


131 


2* 


26 


LOCAL COLLEGE 


*? 


8 


70 


OTHfR 


22 


* 


07 


NOT APPLICABLE 


1 


0 


19 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


33* 


62 


76 



S3 TYPES OF RESOURCES HADE AVAILABLE BY CENTER FOR USE BY STUDENTS 



PUBLICATIONS 


167 


30 


93 


FILMS, OTHER A^V 


169 


31 


30 


MICROFICHE 


90 


16 


67 


COMPUTER TERMINALS 


60 


U 


11 


KE Y/NfEOLE SORTS 


20 


3 


70 


SPEAKERS, CAREER DAYS 


1*2 


26 


30 


CENTER ARRANGED EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCES 


65 


15 


7* 


OTHER 


16 


2 


96 


NOT APPLICABLE 


2 


0 


37 


DON* T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


33* 


61 


65 



1 ^ 



STRATUM? 
666 



STRATUM3 
666 



NATL EST 



FRE9 PERCENT FRE3 PERCENT PERCENT 



226 


33.63 


176 


ts 


*s 


31 


Z% 


*09 


61 .13 


*65 


70 


70 


4* 


E4 


0 


6.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.9 


3 


0 


0 


0 


t 


33 


*. 9* 


23 


3 


31 


* 


%% 


121 


16 11 


7* 


10 


79 


15 


56 


63 


12 *3 


56 


6 


16 


11 


36 


39 


5 6* 


23 


3 


35 


5 


0* 


*o 


5-99 


57 


6 


31 


6 


97 


75 


11-23 


9* 


13 


70 


13 


12 


55 


6.23 


33 


* 


61 


7 


It 


IS 


5.2* 


33 




61 


s 


00 


0 


0.0 


3 


0 


** 


0 


15 


6 


6.0 


0 


§ 


0 


0 


0 


*26 


6*. 07 


*79 


69 


63 


65 


66 


193 


26 69 


167 


2* 


3* 


27 


65 


176 


26.65 


167 


2* 


3* 


26 


32 


117 


17 51 


90 


13 


12 


16 


§7 


<*9 


7 3* 


76 


11 


37 


6 


90 


53 


7 93 


*2 


6 


12 


7, 


00 


137 


20 51 


136 


20 


12 


20 


66 


75 


11.23 


95 


13 


65 


12 


*2 


12 


1 .80 


1* 


2 


0* 


1 


97 


0 


0 0 


3 


0 


** 


0 


17 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


*22 


63.17 


*71 


66 


66 


6* 


66 



343 



APPENDIX E 
Responses to Student Questionnaire 



Nunett or OBSERVATIONS 

ITEH3 A NO 
ALTERNATIVES 

Q01 WHAT SHADE ARE YOU IN NO*? 
10TM 
11TH 
ItTH 
OTHIH 
NOT SUPE 
HOT APPLICABLE 
BON 4 T *NQ'4 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q82 WHEN DID TOU START TO 00 TO SCHOOL? 
THIS SCHOOL 1EAR 
LAST YEAS CP BEFORE 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q03 PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM' 
GENERAL 

AC AO E fllC /COL LEGE PREP. 

VOC/TECH 

OTHER 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q04 COMPARE YCUP READING ABILITY TO YOUR 
TOP FIFTH 

UPPER MIDDLE FIFTH 
MIDDLE FIFTH 
LO:,"ER niODLE FIFTH 
BOTTOn FIFTH 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

ERIC ^ 



STftATUM 5TRATWI 
159ft 1555 



FRE9 PERCENT F*|Q PERCENT 



CLASSMATES 



475 


29 


.72 


48? 


31 


.45 




34 


. 36 


533 


34 


.26 




ts 


.61 


SIS 


33 


. 76 


2 


0 


13 




0 


.1? 


1 


0 


06 


3 


0 


,19 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 


.0 




0 


13 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 




0 


2 




.13 


15*8 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


. 00 


256 


16 


02 


155 


9 


. 97 


1334 


63 


4$ 


1393 


69 


58 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


8 


o 


50 


7 


o 


45 


issb 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


660 


41 


30 


774 


49 


7? 


633 


3^ 


62 


517 


33 


£5 


zu 


13 


27 


169 


12 


15 


49 


3 


0? 


39 


2 


51 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


4 A 


9 


0 


S3 


37 


z 


32 


27 


1 


74 


1598 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


461 


30 


10 


423 


27 


20 




30 


98 


523 


33 


63 


531 


33 


23 


504 


32 


41 


70 


4 


38 


85 


5 


47 


13 


0 


81 


8 


0 


51 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


4 


0 


26 


7 


0 


44 


8 


0 


51 


15*8 


100 


00 


1555 


100, 


00 



STRATUH3 

in* 



FREQ PftCIHT 



560 


3t 


*3f 


573 


33 


. 1% 


590 


34 


, 12 


1 


o 


, 06 


I 




, 12 


8 


8 


,0 


o 




6 


3 


i 


.17 


172* 


100 


. 00 


352 


20 


36 


1371 


7§ 


,29 


0 


0 


§ 


0 


$ 


o 




o 


3f 


111* 


100 


00 


644 


37 


25 


790 


45 


69 


226 


13 


07 


36 




08 


0 


0 


0 


16 


0 


93 


17 


0 


96 


1729 


100 


00 


502 


29, 


03 


531 


30 


71 


573 


33 


14 


95 


5 


49 


13 


0 


75 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0, 


1? 


12 


0. 


69 


1729 


100, 


00 



( CONTINUED ) 

543 



Of OBSERVATIONS 



ITEflS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

$35 WHAT DO YOU HAN TO 00 WHEN YOU LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL* 
V0C/TfCH/tU$XNl55/Tf AOI SCHOOL 
tNTf* AN APPRENTICESHIP OR OTJ TRAINING 
SO TO 2-YEAR COUEGE 
GO TO 4-YEAR COLLEGE 
GO TO WC*K lHN£OIATELY 
INTER THE ARflEO fORCES 
BE A HOME HAKES FOR OWN FAHILY 
NOT DECIOIO 
OTHER 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON * T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q06 51 <» 

HALE 

FEttUE 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

§07 WHAT RACE ARE YOU? 

AMERICAN INDIAN OR A* ASKAN NAT IvE 

ASIAN CR PACIFIC ISLANDER 

BLACK » NOT OF HISPANIC ( SPANISH ) ORIGIN 

HISPANIC (SPANISH) 

WHITE 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON * T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

906 DO YOU HAVE A PHSICAL HANDICAP? 
YES 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 

DCN * T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 



STRATUT11 
1598 



FREQ PERCENT 



252 


15 


77 


6S 


5 


32 


229 


14 


3* 


788 




31 


230 


14 


3<» 


1)7 


8 


57 


20 


1 


25 


158 


9 


69 


40 


2 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


31 


1598 


100 


00 


696 


43 


55 


896 


56 


07 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


38 


1S°S 


100 


00 


12 


0 


75 


25 


1 


56 


651 


40 


74 


1*7 


9 


2 0 


744 


46 


56 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


?5 


15 


0 


9* 


15*8 


100 


00 


81 


5 


07 


1493 


95 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


i 


50 


1593 


100 


00 



STRATUM 
15S5 



FREQ PERCENT 



294 


18 


91 


99 


6 


37 


256 


16 


46 


5*4 


34 


93 


386 


18 


39 


133 


8 


55 


70 




50 


218 


14 


02 


32 




06 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


64 


1555 


100 


00 


663 


42 


64 




57 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


26 


1555 


100 


00 


26 


1 


67 


9 


0 


58 


235 


15 


11 


15 


1 


16 


i2<*e 


80 


26 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


, 19 


16 


1 


.03 


1555 


100 


00 


102 


6 


.56 


1431 


92 


.03 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


1 


41 


1555 


100 


00 



5TRATUH3 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



266 


15 


38 


128 


7. 


40 


251 


14 


52 


822 


47 


54 


279 


16 


14 


99 


5 


73 


*2 


2 


43 


183 


10 


58 


55 


3 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


69 


1729 


100 


00 


839 


48 


53 


885 


51 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


29 


1729 


100 


00 


25 


1 


45 


25 


1 


45 


139 


8 


04 


93 


5 


36 


1421 


82 


19 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


23 


22 


1 


27 


1729 


100 


, 00 


88 


5 


. 09 


1613 


93 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 


1 


62 


1729 


100 


00 



f CONTINUED ) 



NUWIR Of OBSERVATIONS 



IT CHS A HO 

ALTERNATIVES 

WHAT K|NO QF HANDICAP DO YOU HAVE? 
VISUAL 
HEAR It43 
SPEECH 
ORTHOPEDIC 
OTHER 

NOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q10 DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE BOOKS LIKE ' THE OCCUPATIONAL 
TES 
NO 

NOT SU9E 

HOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KNOW 
MO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

810 DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE MA&AZXNE5 LIKE 'CAREER WORLD 
TES 

NO 

NOT SURE 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q10 DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE PAMPHLETS LIKE ' SPA 8PIEFS ' 
YES 
NO 

NOT SURE 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 



543 



STRATUM! 
1598 

FRE9 PERCENT 



49 


60 


49 


3 


3 


70 


8 


9 


68 


2 


2 


4? 


IB 


zz 


ZZ 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


& 


17 


BJ 


5 


07 


HANDBOOK ' 7 


953 


59 


64 


34 


2 


13 


592 


37 


05 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 


1 


19 


1598 


100 


00 


993 


62 


14 


57 


3 


57 


530 


33 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


1 


13 


1596 


100 


00 


808 


50 


56 


66 


5 


36 


6^9 


42 


49 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


24 


1 


50 


1593 


100 


00 



STRATUM? 
1555 



FREQ PERCENT 



68 


66 


67 


10 


9 


80 


7 


6 


86 


9 


8 


62 


10 


9 


80 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


94 


102 


6 


56 


1038 


66 


75 


29 


1 


66 


476 


30 


61 


0 


0 


0 




0 


13 


10 


0 


64 


1555 


100 


00 


934 


60 


06 


77 


4 


95 


527 


33 


89 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


16 


1 


03 


2555 


100 


00 


855 


54 


98 


74 


4 


76 


610 


39 


23 


0 


0 


0 


z 


0 


13 


14 


0 


90 


1555 


100 


00 



STRATUM* 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



54 


61 


26 


4 


4 


55 


3 


3 


41 


2 


2 


Zl 


25 


28 


41 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


41 


88 


5 


09 


1094 


63 


11 


26 


1 


50 


586 


33 


89 


0 


0 


0 


z 


0 


12 


21 


1 


21 


1 729 


100 


00 


1066 


61 


65 


5£ 


5 


24 


57* 


33 


31 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


17 


28 


1 


62 


1729 


100 


00 


94 0 


54 


37 


76 


4 


40 


684 


39 


56 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


28 


1 


62 


1729 


100 


00 



(CONTINUED) 



NUH6£» OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUni 
1598 



Iiins and 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 

QlO 00€5 TOUS SCHOOL. NAVE REPORTS ABOUT JC8S BY FORflER STUDENTS'* 



YES 


415 


:s 


9? 


NO 


301 


la 


8<4 


NOT SURE 


8*9 


53 


n 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


OON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


06 


NO RESPONSE 


32 


2 


00 


TOTAL 


1598 


100 


00 



QIZ HOW DID YOU LEARN ABOUT PUBLISHED OCCUPATION iNFORflAT ION 7 



GUlOAhCE COUNSELCR/GUIDANCE STAFF flEMBER 


62? 


<*5 


63 


career education specialist 


iet> 


13 


5<* 


TEACHER in class 


513 


37 


3^ 


TEACHER OUTSIDE OF CLASS 


97 


7 


06 


SCHOOL Ll£PAPI*N 


379 


37 


55 


POSTEP OR BULLETIN BOARD 


1^2 


13 


97 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


<»S 


3 


<*9 


FP I END AT SCHOOL 


272 


19 


so 


GROUP VISIT OR ORIENTATION 


16** 


11 




OTHER 


117 


8 


52 


I DCN'T REMEr?ER 


70 


5 


09 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


OON'T KUOU 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


27 


1 


a? 


TOTAL 


137<» 


65 


93 



Q13 HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU READ REFERENCE BOOKS THAT DESCRIBE OCCUPATIONS^ 



NEVER 


2 90 


21 


ii 


ONCE 


302 


21 




A FEW TIMES 


627 


<*$ 


63 


J1ANY T2HES 


11* 


6 


30 


MOT APPLICABLE 


O 


0 


0 


OON'T KNCW 


3 


0 


ZZ 


NO RESPONSE 


36 


2 


77 


TOTAL 


137* 


as 


98 



STRATUM2 
1555 



FREQ PERCENT 



297 


19 


10 


413 


26 


56 


625 


53 


05 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


19 


1 


22 


1555 


100 


00 


6*5 


50 


58 


140 


10 


19 


572 


<♦! 


63 


113 


8 


22 


458 


33 


33 


163 


11 


86 


1* 


1 


38 


309 


22 


<*$ 


111 


8 


08 


105 


? 


64 


68 


<* 


95 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


1 


16 


137<» 


68 


36 


300 


21 


83 


3C8 


22 


*2 


641 


m6. 


65 


100 


7 


26 


0 


0. 


0 


1 


0 


07 


24 


1 , 


75 


1374 


88 


36 



5TRATUH3 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



353 


20 


71 


333 


19 


26 


1004 


58 


L 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


12 


32 


1 


65 


1729 


100 


OS 


693 


46 


5? 


194 


13 


04 


529 


35 


55 


105 


7 


06 


353 


23 


72 


212 


14 


25 


38 


2 


55 


311 


20 


90 


190 


12 


77 


15? 


10 


55 


80 


5 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35 


2 


35 


1488 


86 


06 


347 


23 


32 


358 


24 


06 


65* 


43 


c 5 


63 


5 


5* 


1 


0 . 


07 


1 


0 


07 




2 . 


06 


1468 


66 


06 



{ CONTINUED 5 



NUmiS OF OBSERVATIONS 



5TR ATUttl 
1598 



I TCflS AND 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 



Q13 HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU RE AO HAGAZINE3 ABOUT OCCUPATIONS* 







NEVER 


32* 


23 


94 






ONCE 


309 


ZZ 


49 






A fe« Tints 


553 


H U 


7 £ 

C 3 






flANT TIHE5 


146 


10 


63 






NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 






NO RESPONSE 


37 


z 


69 






TOTAL 


1374 


85 


98 




Q13 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU REAO PAHPHLETS OR BRIEFS ABOUT OCCPATIONS* 










NEVER 


443 


32 


24 






ONCE 


377 


20 


16 






A FEW TIMES 


464 


35 


t 5 


1 

i> 




flANf Tints 


122 


8 


83 






NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


07 






NO RESPONSE 


4? 


3 


42 






TOTAL 


1 374 


*5 


98 




Q13 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU READ REPORTS ABOUT JOBS BY PREVIOUS 


STUOENTS* 










NEVER 


£86 


64 


48 






ONCE 


161 


11 


72 






a few Tints 


£07 


15 


07 






MANY TIHES 


71 


5 


1 7 






NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 


2 


0 


15 






NO RESPONSE 


47 


3 


42 






TOTAL 


1374 


85 


98 




Q1S 


WHAT KIND OF OCCUPATIONAL INFO WERE YOU TRYING TO GET* 












DESCRIPTIONS OF JOB ACTIVITIES 


562 


44 


67 






PREREQUISITES FOR A JOB 


907 


7? 


10 






OUTLOOK FC° JOB OPENINGS IN THE 1980'S 


43b 


3m 


66 






WAGE OR SALARY IN AN OCCUPATION 


6S1 


51 


75 






5 VTI5F/CTION5 FPOH- A JOS 


387 


30 


76 






A '.1ST OF OCCUPATIONS YOU HIGHT LIKE 


5^1 


44 


59 






OTHTR KINDS OF INFO ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


136 


10 


81 






NOT POKING FOR ANY SPECIAL INFO 


60 


4 


77 






NOT Af °LIC ABLE 


0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 






NO PESPC J5E 


CO 


3 


90 






TOTAL 


1258 


78 


72 



$ o n c 

ERIC 



STRATUT12 
1555 



FREQ PERCENT 



393 


28 


60 


280 


20 


38 


577 


41 


99 


94 


6 


64 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


07 


29 


2 


11 


1374 


86 


36 


470 


34 


21 


280 


20 


36 


494 


35 


95 


101 


7 


35 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


2 


11 


1374 


68 


36 


1038 


75 


55 


143 


10 


41 


138 


10 


04 


23 


1 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


32 


2 


33 


137* 


88 


36 


601 


48 


08 


914 


73 


12 


508 


40 


64 


732 


5S 


56 


381 


30 


45 


609 


<*$ 


72 


127 


10 


16 


74 


5 


92 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


23 


1 


84 


1250 


80 


39 



STRATUM3 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



465 


31 


25 


327 


21 


98 


564 


37 


90 


64 


5 


65 


1 


0 


07 


2 


S 


13 


4S 


3 


02 


1468 


66 


06 


513 


34 


46 


313 


21 


03 


504 


33 


87 


107 


7 


19 


1 


0 


07 


0 


0 


0 


50 


3 


36 


1488 


66 


06 


1136 


76 


34 


141 


9 


48 


130 


8 


74 


29 


1 


95 


1 


0 


07 


0 


0 


0 


51 


3 


43 


1488 


86 


06 


624 


47 


38 


966 


73 


35 


509 


38 


65 


706 


53 


61 


406 


30 


83 


626 


4? 


53 


155 


11 


77 


75 


5 


69 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


1 


97 


1317 


76 


17 



(CONTINUED) 

553 



NUMBER Of OBSERVATIONS 

ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

9H DID TOU UNO THE INFO YOU WANTED ^ 
ALL OF IT 
HOST OF IT 
SOME OF IT 
MOKE OF IT 
HOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

WAS IT HARD TO UNDERSTAND THE INF OS HAT ION 7 
YES 

SOniTIflES 
140 

HOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
HO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

§18 CAN YOU GET INFORMATION FROM A COMPUTER * 
YES 
NO 

NOT SURE 
NOT APPLICABLE 
OCN'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q19 HOW OID YOU LEARN ABOUT OCCUPAT IONAL INFORMATION 
GUIDANCE STAFF 
CAREER EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
TEACHER IN CLASS 
TEACHER OUTSIDE OF CLASS 
SCHOOL L IDR I AN 
POSTER OP BULLETIN BOARD 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
FRIEND AT SCHOOL 
GROUP VISa : OP ORIENTATION 
PAMPHLET OR NOTICE 
OTHER 

DON'T REMEMBER 
NOT APPLICABLE 



917 



I 



OD 

i 



0 '} i 



9 

ERIC 



5TRATUM1 
1598 



STRATUM^ 
15SS 



STRATUM3 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



147 


12 


69 


5*5 


46 


79 


397 


34 


26 


20 


l 


73 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


2 


so 


1155 


72 


47 



1*9 


12 


66 


579 


49 


96 


403 


34 


77 


14 


1 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


1 


Zl 


1159 


74 


53 



146 


11 


91 


603 


49 


IS 


431 


35 


15 


20 


1 


63 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


OS 


25 


2 


04 


1226 


70 


91 



30 


2 


71 


25 


2 


21 


21 


1 




333 


30 


03 


36 7 


32 


45 


369 


31 


27 


?:s 


6S 


64 


710 


62 


7B 


765 


64 


83 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


oa 


is 


1 


62 


29 


2 


56 


24 


2 


03 


1109 


69 


40 


1131 


72 


73 


1160 


66 


25 



404 


25 


25 


303 


19 


49 


525 


30 


36 


5-9 


34 


36 




51 


19 


506 


29 


33 


575 


35 


98 


417 


26 


62 


625 


36 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


12 


70 


4 


38 


39 


2 


51 


69 


3 


99 


1595 


100 


00 


155S 


100 


00 


17C9 


100 


00 



COMPUTERS' 



210 


51 


90 


157 


51 


82 


262 


C9 


90 


64 


20 


79 


50 


16 


50 


102 


19 


43 


122 


30 


20 


IIS 


3? 


95 


151 


34 


48 


24 


5 




12 


3 


96 


27 


5 


14 


31 


7 


67 


42 


13 


56 


50 


9 


52 


20 


6 


93 


14 


4 


62 


36 


6 


86 


12 


2 


97 


U 


1 


32 


IS 


«. 


86 


151 


37 


3S 


102 


33 


66 


168 


32 


CO 


30 


7 


43 


21 


6 


93 


58 


11 


05 


32 


7 


92 


13 


4 


29 


16 


3 


05 


Zh 


6 


Ui* 


13 


4 


29 


39 




43 


12 


2 


97 


7 


2 


31 


19 


3 


62 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(CONTINUED) 



NUMBER Of OBSERVATIONS 



STfMTUHl 

is*a 



I Tins a ho 

ALTERNATIVE 5 



FREQ PERCENT 



CITItt CONTINUED* 

919 HOW DID YOU LEARN ABOUT OCCUPATIONAL JNFORHAT ION ON COMPUTERS* 



DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


3 


0 




TOTAL 


000 


25 


28 



Q28 HOW OFTEN HAVE TOU USED THE COMPUTES TO SET OCCUPATIONAL INFORM* T I W 



j 



QZl 



QZZ 



NEVER 


20? 


51 


2* 


ONCE 


66 


21 


29 


A FEW TIflES 


60 


CO 


79 


flANf TIMES 


20 


0 


95 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


00! TT KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


7 


1 


73 


TOTAL 


OOO 


25 


26 


WHAT KINO OF OCC INFO WERE YOU TRYING TO GET 7 








DESCRIPTIONS OF JOB ACTIVITIES 


66 


<*5 


26 


PREREQUISITES A JOB 


102 


70 


70 


OUTLOOK FOR JOB OPENINGS IN THE 1980'S 


73 


3d 


02 


WAGE OR SALARY INFO 


98 


51 


53 


SATISFACTIONS FROM A JOB 


06 


2^ 


21 


LIST OF OCCUPATIONS YOU MIGHT LIKE 


72 


37 


89 


OTHER IN C 0 


17 


8 


95 


NOT LOOKING FOR ANY SPECIAL INFO 


b 


3 


16 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


0ON"T ruOU 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


3 


1 


53 


TOTAL 


190 


u 


89 


DID TOU GET THE INFO TDU NANTES 








ALL OF IT 


35 


19 


23 


MOST OF IT 


101 


55 


09 


SOME OF IT 


39 


21 


03 


NONE OF IT 


3 


1 


65 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


OON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


0 


2 


CO 


TOTAL 


182 


11 


39 




5TRATUH2 
1555 



5TRATUH5 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


66 


3 


Q 


5? 


30 3 


19 


.09 


525 


30 


36 


IS? 


51 


.62 


230 


03 


61 


76 


25 


.08 


106 


28 


19 


52 


1? 


16 




U 


71 


18 


5 


.90 


30 


s 


71 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


z 


0 


38 


303 


19 


09 




10 


n 


67 


05 


89 


1*9 


51 


03 


111 


76 


03 


225 


77 


05 


59 


00 


01 


1*9 


51 


03 


66 


se 


90 


179 


61 


30 


05 


30 


82 


102 


30 


93 


65 


00 


52 


106 


50 


00 


21 


10 


38 


00 


13 


70 


2 


1 


3? 


10 


0 


79 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


68 


1 


0 


30 


106 


9 


39 


292 


16. 


69 


35 


20 


31 


68 


20 


29 


70 


OS 


61 


103 


51 


07 


30 


23 


61 


60 


22. 


66 


1 


0 


69 


3 


1 


07 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


78 


2 


0, 


71 


loo 


9 


26 


280 


16 


19 



(CONTINUED J 

557 



NUnSf* Of OBSERVATIONS 



ITEnS kt® 
ALTERNATIVES 

an tfas It Hard to Understand The Information 7 

YES 

SC'IETIHES 
NO 

HOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KHC'A 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

92* CAN YOU GET INFO FROfl A MICROFICHE * 
YES 

NO 

NOT Sl^E 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTA w 

QZ% HOW 010 YOU LlARN A&OUT OCC INFO ON fllCRQFICHE* 
GUIDANCE STAFF 
CAPE £9 EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
TEACHER IN CLASS 
TEACHEP CUTSIOE OF CLASS 
SCHOOL L ir°A° I AN 
PCSTEP OP BULLETIN BOARD 
SCHCOL NSWSPAFEP 
FPI£^iD AT SCHOOL 
GPCUP VISIT OP ORIENTATION 
Q1HER 

I DON'T REMEMBER 
NOT APPLICABLE 
OON'T KNOW 
NO PE5PQNSE 
TOTAL 



STRATUM! 



FPEQ PERCENT 



7 


<* 


00 


<*9 


28 


00 


11? 


b<* 


00 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


4 


00 


175 


10 


95 


CQ7 


25 




M3 


zs 


e<> 


728 




56 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


SO 


3 


13 


1595 


100 


00 


H) 


35 


1<> 


S7 


!*• 


00 


in 


27 


e7 


20 


d 


91 


1<»0 


3h 


<*0 


13 


3 


19 


9 


a 


21 


6^ 


15 


72 


28 


6 


85 


31 


7 


62 


13 


3 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


1 


23 


*07 


25 


<>? 



STRATUM 
1555 



FREQ PERCENT 





I 


ea 


<»1 


29 


50 


89 


64 


03 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3 


60 


1 39 


8 


9<* 


3S0 


23 


02 


565 


36 


33 


eOO 


36 


59 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


31 


1 


99 


1S55 


100 


00 


15? 


<*1 


85 


hi 


13 


1 3 


ill 


31 


01 


9 


2 


$1 


100 


27 


93 


9 


2 


51 


2 


0 


56 


73 


20 


39 


20 


5 


59 


ie 


5 


03 


7 


1 


96 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 




356 


23 


02 



STRATUH3 
1739 



FREQ PERCENT 



10 


3 




5S 


20 


00 


201 


73 


09 


0 


S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


3 


11 


2 75 


15 


91 


5 36 


31 


00 


333 




15 


739 




m 


0 


0 


0 




0 


23 


67 


3 


83 


1729 


100 


90 


1S7 


29 


29 


108 


20 


15 


156 


29 


10 


19 


3 


5<* 


192 


35 


82 


15 


2 


SO 


<♦ 


0 


75 


97 


18 


10 


Ik 


13 


81 


<*2 




8^ 


16 


2 


99 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


19 


536 


31 


00 



i CONTINUED ) 



HUHSli Of OBSERVATIONS 



inns *h0 

ALTERNATIVES 

924 HOW Of TIN HAVE TOU USED THE fllCRGFICHE If %V OCCUPATIONAL 
NEVER 

\ FEW TIflES 
MANY TlflfS 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DOT T KNOW 
Nf "CSPONSE 
TOTAL 

$27 WHAT KINO Or INFORMATION WERE YOU TRYING TO GET? 
DESCRIPTIONS Cr JOB ACTIVITIES 
PPEPEQUISITES FOP A JOB 
OUTLOOK FOP JOB OPENINGS IN THE 1980 *S 
WAGE OR SALARY INFO 
SATISFACTIONS FPOJ1 A JO^ 
LIST OF OCCUPATIONS YOU fllGHT LIKE 
OTHER INFO 

NOT LOC^ INS FOR ANY SPECIAL INFO 
*OT APPLICABLE 

OTT KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q26 010 YOU GET THE TnFO YOU WANTED 7 
AIL OF IT 
MOST Of IT 
SOME OF ?T 
NONE OF I T 
NOT ;oPLll UE 
DOT T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

929 Was It Hard Co Understand ^he Information 7 

YES 

SOvETPitS 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KNOw 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 



560 



STRATUTU 
1598 



STRATUH2 
1555 



STRATLR13 
X729 



FREQ PERCENT 



INFORMATION* 



204 


50 


12 


80 


19 


66 


ic* 


c5 


5S 




3 


*9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


47 


407 


25 


47 



FRIQ PERCENT 



194 54,19 

71 19 S3 

60 22, 35 

12 3.35 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

1 0.28 

556 21.02 



FPEQ PERCENT 



247 


49 


.81 


12b 


23 


SI 


IIS 


21 


46 


26 


4 


65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


z 


0 


3? 


536 


31 


00 



73 


37 


. C6 


82 


50 


31 


127 


47 


.57 


119 


60 


41 


109 


66 


B7 


175 


65 


.5* 


62 


31 


47 


66 


40 


49 


10S 


39 


33 


86 


43 


65 


10* 


63 


eo 


1*1 


52 


61 


41 


to 


81 


so 


30 


67 


65 


il 


a* 


64 


3c 


49 


71 


*3 


56 


91 


34 


06 


Z3 


11 


63 


16 


9 


82 


30 


11 


24 


24 


12 


id 


11 


6 


75 


27 


10 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


02 


2 


1. 


23 


z 


0 


75 


197 


12 


33 


163 


10 


48 


267 


15 


44 



2* 13.67 

79 4*5,66 

59 3* 10 

* 2.31 

0 0 0 

1 0 53 
6 3.47 

173 10 63 



21 13.62 

£6 56 55 

42 27 63 
2 1. 32 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0.66 
152 9.77 



36 14.94 

125 H.S7 

75 31.12 

3 1.24 

0 0.0 

2 0.63 

0 0.0 

2*1 13.9* 



6 3. 70 

36 22.22 

112 69 14 

0 0 0 

o no 

8 4 94 

162 10.14 



6 4 03 

29 19.46 

106 71.14 

0 0.0 

0 0. 0 

6 5.37 

149 9.56 



8 3.3* 

55 23.31 

162 68 64 

0 0 0 

0 0.0 

11 4.66 

236 13.65 

I CONTINUED) 



561 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUM! 



items and 
alternatives 



FREQ PERCENT 



930 CAN YOU SET INFO FROM SORTING CARDS? 



est 



Q33 



YES 


323 


20 


21 


NO 


289 


18 


09 


HOT 5t»R E 


903 


56 


51 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


06 


NO RESPONSE 


82 


5 


13 


TOTAL 


1595 


100 


00 


HOW DID YOU UAPN ABOUT OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION BY CARD 


SORTING' 






GUIDANCE STAFF 


1X0 


34 


06 


Cf»£EP EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


66 


20 


43 


TEACHER IN CLASS 


182 


31 


53 


TEACHER OUTSIDE OF CLASS 


15 


4 


64 


SCHOOL Lir°APIAN 


37 


26 


93 


POSTER OR BULLETIN BOARD 


10 


3 


10 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


5 


1 


55 


FRIEND AT SCHOOL 


45 


13 


03 


GFCUP VISIT OR URItNTATiUN 


21 


6 


50 


Other 


13 


4 


02 


I DON'T REMEMSER 


15 


4 


64 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


N3 RESPONSE 


6 


1 


66 


TOTAL 


32 3 


20 


21 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU USED SORTING CARDS TO GET QCCUPATK 


VL INFLRMATION* 


NEVER 


102 


31 


58 


orCE 


83 


25 


70 


A FEW TIMES 


112 


3* 


6? 


MANY TIMES 


22 


6 


81 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


0 


31 


NO RESPONSE 


3 


0 


93 


TOTAL 


323 


20 


21 


WHAT KIND OF INFORMATION WERE YOU TRYING TO GET? 








DESCRIPTIONS CF JOB ACTIVITIES 


108 


49 


77 


PPEREQUISITIS FOR A JOB 


IM 


64 


98 


OUTLOOK FDR JOS OPENINGS 


73 


33 


64 


W4GE AMD SALARY INFO 


108 


t»9 


77 


SATISFACTIONS FROM A JOB 


56 


25 


81 



5TRATUM2 
1555 



STRATUM! 
1729 



FREq PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



360 


23 


15 


402 


25 


as 


752 


48 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


41 


2 


64 


15S5 


100 


00 



394 


22 


79 


2 78 


16 


08 


997 


57 


66 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


12 


53 


3 


35 


1729 


100 


00 



174 


48 


33 


51 


14 


1 7 


141 


39 


17 


15 


4 


17 


81 


22 


50 


19 


5 


28 


7 


1 


94 


69 


19 


17 


12 


3 


33 


9 


2 


50 


8 


2 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


360 


23 


15 



157 


39 


85 


83 


22 


34 


92 


23 


35 


18 


4 


57 


81 


20 


56 


11 


2 


79 


4 


1 


02 


54 


13 


71 


46 


11 


68 


23 


5 




23 


5 


84 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


:s 


394 


22 


79 



139 


38 


61 


94 


26 


11 


111 


30 


83 


16 


4 


44 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


360 


23 


15 



173 


43 


91 


112 


23 


43 


91 


23 


10 


17 


4 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Z5 


394 


22 


79 



«B 


44 


34 


100 


45 


45 


138 


62 


44 


144 


65 


*5 


95 


42 


99 


70 


31 


82 


120 


54 


30 


104 


47 


27 


73 


33 


03 


56 


26 


36 



563 



( CONTINUED) 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



ITEHS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

i ITEH CONTINUED ) 

Q33 WHAT KINO OF iNFORtfATlON WERE YOU TRYING TO GET 7 
LIST OF OCCUPATIONS YOU hlGHT LIKE 
LEARN OTHER INFO 

NOT LOOTING FOR ANY SPECIAL INFO 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

DID YOU FIND THE INFO YOU WANTED? 
AIL OF IT 
rtOST OF IT 
SOME OF IT 
NOME OF IT 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q35 Was It Hard to Understand the Information 7 

YES 

SOMETIMES 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAl 

Q36 SINCE 10TH GPADE HAVE YOU SEEN A F I tfi OR VIDEO TAPE ABOUT 
YES 

NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 




934 



STRATUhl 
159© 



5TRATUM2 
1S55 



STRATUM* 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



66 


39 


63 


101 


45 


70 


69 


40 


45 


IB 


8 


29 


22 


9 


95 


20 


9 


09 




1 


35 


8 


3 


62 


6 


2 


73 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


35 


4 


1 


61 


1 


0 


45 


217 


13 


56 


ZZl 


u 


21 


220 


12 


72 



27 


12 


60 


24 


11 


48 


25 


11 


74 


100 


47 


39 


102 


48 


80 


102 


47 


$9 


78 


36 


97 


61 


35 


76 


74 


34 


74 


2 


0 


95 


0 


0 


0 


10 


4 


69 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


90 


«_ 


0 




2 


0 


94 


211 


13 


20 


209 


13 




213 


12 


32 



11 


5 


37 


4 


1 


93 


9 


4 


46 


54 


26 


34 


62 


29 


95 


58 


26 


66 


131 


63 


9 . 


135 


65 


22 


121 


60 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


<♦ 


39 


6 


2 


90 


13 


6 


47 


205 


12 


83 


207 


13 


31 


201 


11 


63 



OCCUPATION 7 



1036 


66 


08 


1063 


65 


36 


1060 


61 


31 


506 


31 


66 


473 


30 


42 


640 


37 


02 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


CS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


36 


2 


25 


19 


1 


22 


27 


1 


S6 


1598 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


00 



i CONTINUED ) 



565 



NUMBER OF OBSERVAT IONS 



STRATUM1 
1596 



ITEMS A NO 
ALTERNATIVES 



FPEQ PERCENT 



Q36 



Q36 



i 
I 



Q36 



Q36 



Q36 



SINCE 10TH GRAOE HAVE 


YOU 


TAKEN 


PART IN A SIMULATION* 








YES 








424 


26 


53 


NO 








1126 


70 


46 


NOT APPLICABLE 








0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 








1 


0 


06 


NO RESPONSE 








47 


z 


94 


TOTAL 








is<?a 


100 


00 


SINCE 10TM GRAOE HAVE 


YOU 


HAD A 


SPECIAL COURSE ON OCCUPATIONS' 






YES 








804 


50 


31 


NO 








7S«i 


4 7 


13 


NOT APPLICABLE 








0 


0 


0 


OCN'T KNOW 








0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 








40 


z 


50 


TOTAL 








is Q a 


100 


00 


SINCE 10TH GRADE HAVE 


YOU 


GONE 


TO A CAREER DAY' 








yES 








700 


^3 


60 


NO 








862 


53 


9h 


NOT APPLICABLE 








0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 








0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 








36 


z 


25 


TOTAL 








1598 


100 


00 


SINCE 10TH GRAOE HAVE 


YOU 


BEEN 


IN A WORKSTUOY PROGRAM 


ARRANGED 8Y 


SCHOOL 


YES 








260 


16 


27 


NO 








ICS*? 


SO 


66 


NOT APPLICABLE 








0 


0 


0 


OCTT KNOW 








0 


0 


0 


MO PE5PONSE 








49 


3 


07 


TOTAL 








15°8 


100 


00 


SINCE 10TH GRAOE HAVE 


YOU 


H AO A 


TOUR OF A 3USINE5S 7 








YES 








621 


33 


56 


NO 










55 


57 


NOT APPLICABLE 








0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 








0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 








41 




57 


TOTAL 








15^8 


100 


00 



9 

ERIC 



STRATUM? 
1555 



F3EQ PERCENT 



353 


11 


70 




7$ 


37 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


1 


93 


1S55 


100 


00 


743 


4? 


78 


737 


50 


61 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


zs 


1 


61 


155S 


leo 


00 


589 


37 


58 


938 


60 


3: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


es 


1 


80 


1555 


100 


00 


215 


13 


83 


1304 


61 


G6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


2 


32 


1555 


100 


00 


660 


4? 


44 


874 


56 


21 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


20 


1 


29 


1555 


100 


00 



STRATUM* 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



330 


21 


93 


1315 


76 


06 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


33 


1 


91 


1729 


100 


00 


707 


40 


89 


9£9 


57 


20 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


32 


1 


85 


1729 


100 


00 


615 


35 


57 


1080 


62 


*6 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


33 


1 


91 


1729 


100 


Or 


213 


12 


32 


1470 


85 


02 


1 


0 


06 


0 


u 


0 


45 


e. 


60 


1729 


100 


00 


5 76 


33 


43 


1117 


64 


60 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


33 


1 


91 


1729 


100 


00 



(COVTINUEOI 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

Q36 SINCE 10TH GRADE HAVE YOU TAKEN PART IN "JOB SHADOWING 4 ' 1 
YES 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q36 SINCE 10TH GRAOE HAVE YOU flE T W/FORnER STUDENTS TO DISCUSS 
YES 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNCW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q36 SINCE 10TH GRAOE HAVE YOU MET W/OTHER EMPLOYED PEOPLE ? 
YES 
NO 

NOT APPLICABLE 
OON'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

q37 how did you learn about activities listeo 
guioan:e staff 

CAREER EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
TEACHER IN CLASS 
lit CHER OUTSIDE OF CLASS 
SCHOOL LITRARIAN 
POSTER OR BULLETIN BOARD 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
FRIEND AT SCHOOL 
GPOUP VISIT OR ORIENTA T TON 
OTHER 

I DON'T REttEHBER HOW I FOUND OUT 
I DON'T THINK THIS IS AVAILABLE AT MY 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DCN'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 



IN QUESTION 36* 



SCHOOL 



568 



STRATUH1 
159$ 



STRATLT2 
1555 



STRATUM 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



420 


36 


26 


420 


* "» 

t > 


ft 1 


TOT 


c c 


7*» 
/ -? 


1124 


70 


3* 


1102 


/ 0 


A t 


1 * oc 

i L T > 


/ ** 


9ft 


0 


0 


0 


s 


A 

Q 


ft 


I 


ft 


04 
Uy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 
1 


ft 

V 


ft A 


54 


3 


38 




t 


1 2 




£ 




1596 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


SO 


CCUPATIONS^ 














531 


36 


36 


454 


29 


2 0 


419 


4 H 


? -1 

C J 


971 


60 


76 


1073 


6 9 


00 


126 9 




t. ft 
4 U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


ft 


46 


z 


68 


26 


1 


80 


40 


2 


31 


1598 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


1 729 


i ftft 

1 00 


ft n 

00 


776 




69 


733 


4 7 


14 


666 


39 


68 


781 


Ad 


67 


796 


51 


32 


1013 


58 


59 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


U6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


39 


z 


44 


23 


1 


48 


2 9 


1 


63 


15°8 


10 




ISSb 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


00 


644 


40 


30 


641 


41 


22 


636 


36 


78 


278 


17 


^0 


174 


11 


19 


228 


13 


19 


744 


46 


56 


7*1 


47 


65 


786 


45 


46 


167 


10 


45 


154 


<; 


90 


159 


9 


20 


113 


7 


07 


159 


10 


23 


122 


7 


06 


237 


1* 


83 


206 


n 


25 


269 


r> 


5b 


66 


5 


33 


46 


z 


°6 


79 




57 


34 9 


21 


84 


344 


i ^ 


12 


364 


21 


05 


242 


15 


14 


204 


13 


12 


225 


13 


01 


77 


4 


82 


66 


4 


24 


108 


6 


25 


73 


4 


57 


76 


4 


89 


133 


7 


69 


155 




70 


158 


n 


16 


178 


10 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


43 


e 


69 


35 


t> 


25 


39 


2 


26 


15*8 


100 


00 


1555 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


00 



f CONTINUE n > 

563 



NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATL'fll 
1593 



ITEMS AND 
ALTERNATIVES 



F8EQ PERCENT 



Q36 WHAT WERE YOU TRYING TO LEAPN FRGM THE ACTIVITIES LISTED IN QUESTION 36 "» 



939 



939 



DESCRIPTIONS CF 


JOS ACTIVITIES 




726 


51 


78 


PREPEQUISITES FOR A JOB 




9*2 


67 


19 


OUUCCK FOR JC5 


OPENINGS IN THE 1960*5 




500 


35 


66 


WAGE AND SALAPY 


INFORMATION 




677 


h3 


C9 


SATISFACTIONS FROM A JOB 






35 


59 


LIST OF OCCUPATIONS YOU MIGHT I IKE 




S60 


31 


94 


OTHER INFO 






155 


11 


06 


NOT IC0MM3 FOR 


ANY SPECIAL INFO 




66 




65 


HAVE NOT TAKEN 


PART IN THESE ACTIVITIES 




84 


5 


9Q 


NOT APPLCUBLE 






0 


0 


0 


DCN'T KNOW 






0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 






33 


2 


:s 


TOTAL 






1402 


67 


73 


HOW OF TEN Hk\i YOU 


LOOKED FOR OCCUR INFO BECAUSE 


OF 


A CLASS ASSIGNMENT* 


NEVER 






475 


2 * 


72 


C'<CE 






267 


17 


*6 


A FEW T IrSS 






571 


35 


73 


MAN f TIM;S 






Li. i 


13 


83 


NOT APPLICABLE 






0 


0 


0 


DON'T h«cw 






0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 






44 


u 


75 


TOTAL 








100 


00 


HOW OFTEN HAVE Y3U 


LOOKED FOR OCCUP INFO BECAUSE 


OF 


TALK W/COUNSELOP' 




NEVER 






572 


35 


79 


Or CE 






269 


16 


09 


A FEW Tlr'ES 






500 


31 


29 


MAN 1 TIMES 






165 


11 


53 


f,QT APPLICABLE 






0 


0 


0 


DON'T KNOW 






0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 






5: 


3 


25 


TOTAL 






1593 


100 


00 



STRATUM? 
1555 



rntQ PERCENT 



759 


55 


6* 


937 


66 


75 


526 


35 


59 


719 


52 


75 


*78 


35 


07 


573 


*2 


04 


131 


9 


61 


90 


6 


60 


70 


S 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


23 


1 


69 


1363 


67 


65 




29 


:o 


324 


20 


34 


575 


36 


9S 


169 


10 


87 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


2 


12 


1S55 


1 4 


00 


537 


34 


53 


292 


16 


78 


539 


34 


u6 


151 


9 


71 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


I 


32 


1555 


100 


00 



STRATUM} 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT 



603 


52 


o 0 


953 


62 


7* 


542 


35 


70 


669 


44 


07 


<*-8 


32 


81 


567 


3? 


35 


130 


5 


56 


109 


7 


1? 


IIS 


7 


53 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


1 


53 


1518 


87 


50 


635 


36 


73 


376 


:i 


75 


535 


30 


04 


138 


7 


Q5 


1 


0 


06 


1 


0 


06 


43 


2 


4 9 


1729 


100 


00 


635 


36 


73 


357 


20 


^5 


544 


31 


*6 


149 


8 


62 


1 


0 


06 


2 


0 


12 


41 


2 


37 


1729 


100 


00 



(CONTINUED) 



NUT*!* OF OBSERVATIONS 



3TRATUM1 
1598 



I TEWS AKQ 

ALTERNATIVES FREQ PERCENT 



9S9 HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU L0OKEO FOS OCCUF INFO BECAUSE OF TALK ST SOMEONE 1 







lie urn 

Nfc VtPr 














SCI 


3? 


60 






ONCE 














3*7 


21 


71 






A FEW TIMES 














553 


3* 


61 




















122 


7 


63 






jiAT i DDI f T Aflt C 














0 


0 


0 




















1 


0 


06 




















5 s * 


3 


35 






TOTAL 














1593 


100 


00 






HUW Or ItN HAVt TOU 


LOOKED 


f OR 


OCCUR 


INFO 


BECAUSE 


OF 


FILM AT SCHOOL 










N|VER 














56? 


35 


*B 






ONCE 














316 


19 


77 






A FEW TIMES 














*86 


30 


*i 






MAVJV TTl'f C 

n«NT I Xr«C b 














173 


10 


63 


NJ 
-J 




uftT 1DDI TP tRI t 














0 


0 


0 


1 




PUN < KmUM 














0 


0 


0 




















56 


3 


50 






TOTAL 














1596 


100 


00 






HOW OFTEN HAVE TOU 


LOOKED 


FOR 


OCCUP 


INFO 


BECAUSE 


OF 


BULLETIN BOARD 










NEVER 














6 2 2 


51 


** 






ONCE 














259 


16 


21 






A FEW TITES 














335 


20 


96 






MANY TIMES 














123 


7 


70 






NOT AFPUCABIE 














0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 














0 


0 


0 






NO RESPONSE 














59 


3 


69 






TOTAL 














159$ 


100 


00 




Q39 


HOW OFTEN HAVE TOU 


L0OKE0 


FOR 


OCCUP 


INFO 


BECAUSE 


OF 


TALK W/RARENTS 


•> 








NEVER 














2 7* 


17 


15 






ONCE 














1*1 


6 


82 






A FEW TIMES 














53h 


36 


55 






MANT TIMES 














552 


3h 


5* 






NOT APPLICABLE 














0 


0 


0 






DON'T KNOW 














2 


0 


13 






NO RESPONSE 














*5 


I 


82 






TOTAL 














1593 


100, 


00 



57 2 

o 

ERIC 



STRATUM* 
1555 



ST*ATU?13 
1729 



FREQ PERCENT FREQ PERCENT 



6*0 


*1 


. 16 


757 


*3 


> 73 


326 


21 


.09 


3S9 


20 


76 


*62 


29 


71 


*91 


26 


*0 


60 


5 


1* 


7* 


* 


28 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*5 


2 


69 


*? 


2 


72 


1555 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


00 


596 


38 


31 


655 


*9 


*5 


316 


20 


32 


30* 


17 


58 


*72 


30 


35 


*22 


2* 


*1 


127 


6 


17 


95 


5 


*9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


1 


0 


06 


2 


0 


12 


*3 


2 


77 


SQ 


2 


59 


1555 


1 00 


00 


1729 


100 


00 


67* 


56 


21 


1010 


58 


*2 


209 


\3 


** 


271 


15 


67 


32* 


20 


6* 


317 


16 


33 


86 


5 


Si 


72 


* 


16 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


06 


1 


0 


06 


1 


0 


06 


61 


3 


92 


57 


3, 


30 


1555 


100 


00 


1729 


100 


00 


2 76 


17 


88 


3*5 


19 


95 


165 


10 


61 


163 


9, 


*3 


606 


39 


10 


668 


38. 


6* 


*65 


29 


90 


509 


29. 


*<4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0. 


06 


1 


0 


06 


2 


0, 


12 


33 


2 


<4* 


*1 


2 


37 


1555 


100. 


00 


1?C9 


100, 


00 



(CONTINUED ) 

J73 



NiraW OF OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUM 



mm ans 

AkTftHATlVES ?SE3 DESCENT 

tlf HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU LOOKED FOR OCCUP iNfO BECAUSE OF EXPES IENCE OH A JOB * 



NEVER 


/I 7 




77 


Ot£E 


***** 


i c 


C 4 

33 


a few iint% 


Jf 9 


2** 


Q 7 
7 / 


W4Y TIflES 


1 7% 


10 


89 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


D 


0 


DON'T khou 


** 


0. 


25 


NO RE5F0N5I 


55 


1 


32 


TOTAL 


159B 


100 


00 


! OFTEN HAVE YOU LOOKED FOt OCCUP INTO BECAUSE OF 


TV Off ftOVIf? 






NEVER 


7*3 


46 


50 


ouce 


173 


10 


.83 


A Ff« TIflES 


**63 


26 


6? 


HANT Tlf^S 


159 


9 


9S 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


.0 


DON'T KNOW 


I 


0 


.06 


NO RESPONSE 


§9 


3 


69 


TOTAL 


1596 


100 


. 00 



§39 HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU LQOKEB FOR OCCUP INFO BECAUSE OF TALK H/FRIENg)'* 



NEVER 


313 


11 


09 


QKCE 


213 


13 


33 


A FEW TIHES 


633 


39 


61 


hANY TirlS 


356 


22 


40 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0. 


0 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


41 


i. 


57 


TOTAL 


1596 


100 


00 


1 OFTEN HAVE YOU TALKED M/COUNSELOR 


ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 5 ^ 






NEVER 


26«* 


16 


52 


ONCE 


270 


16 


90 


A FEW TIflES 


*so 


40 


6a 


flANY TIMES 


387 


2* 


2 2 


NOT APPLICABLE 


0 


0 


0 


DOT T *NOW 


0 


0 


0 


NO RESPONSE 


11 


1 


.69 


TOTAL 
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no n esponse 

TOTAL 

Q42 MOW OFTEN HAVf YOU GONE TO AN EMPLOYES? 
NfVff 

A FEW TXnfS 
*1ANY TIflES 
NOT APPLICABLE 
0OH 1 ? KNOH 
NO PE5P0N5E 
TOTAL 

3*3 CAN TOU SET ALL TOUR OCCUP INFO FSOfl SESQUSCES AT SCHOOL? 
YES 
NO 

NOT 5UPE 
NOT APPLICABLE 
OOTT KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

Q4<» NOW 5U°E Aft TOU ABOUT THE OCCUP TOU WANT TO INTES ? 
EXACTLY 

TftYlNO TO DECIDE BETWEEN t 
THINK INS ABOUT 3 Of? tt03E 
NO OCCUP IN hi NO 
NOT APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
,0 PESPONSC 
TOTAL 
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LTtftNAflVtS 

iOU k'E L L 00 TOU KNOW WH*T YOU WANT FROM AN OCCUP? 
fXACTLY 
SfNStAL IOEA 
HOT %U? I 
NO IDEA 
NOT ArPtlCASU 
DON'T KNCy 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

HOW m,t« DO TOU KNOW A&OUT THIS OCCUPATION^ 
A SSEAT DEAL 
SOME 

v€RT UTTLE 
NQTHIKS 
NOT APPLICABLE 
OOM'T KNOW 
NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

HHERE DID ?tU SET YOUR OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FRO* IN 

1 TEACHERS 

2 COUNSELORS 

3 PRINCIPAL ^ ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

4 LI£R*PJ.AN 

5 FtlEMOS 

6 SOHEONt USE AT SCHOOL 

7 PmNTS OP. RELATIVES 

8 FRIENDS OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
* SOMEONE IN THIS FIELD 

10 EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PIP 

11 SOMEONE ELSE OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

12 tOCKS, HA^A^INES, PAMPHLETS » REPORTS 

13 FILHS > TAPES > CASSETTES 
1* fllCPOFICHE 

15 CONFUTES 

16 OTHER MATERIALS AT SCHOOL 

17 PUBLIC Ll&PAPY 

18 DISTRICT OR REGIONAL CAREER CENTER 
1? STATE EHPLOt^ENT OFFICE 

20 OTHER PLACE OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 

21 CAREER OATS OR ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
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STtATUftl 



ITIhS AND 

L?i#**?I¥ES FWC1H1 
[TiH £QHTINU€0} 

#tftE DI8 YOU Sit YOU* OCCUPATIONAL iNFOHfUTION FPOH IN QUESTION 46? 
II CAtEEP. CLUSS 

23 CLASSES IN CAPECt PU^lffi 53t 22.68 

|* JCS SH^OO^IHS i OBSERVING A WOPKfS) 162 12 2* 

15 VISITS TO JO§ SITfS 355 23-67 

46 WCSK STUO* 0^ INTEPH5H2P PROGRAMS 314 7.47 

2? VCLLWIEP WO^K APPAK3IO ST SCHOOL 109 7.33 

26 hCfTlUS WITH FOPNEP STUDENTS 156 IS. 89 

29 LECTINS WITH OTHft yOPKIPS Of EMPLOYES! £73 18-34 

38 OTHEft ACTIVITIES APS ANSIS BY SCHOOL 165 12.** 

31 NOSK 451 55 33 

32 y*TCHIMS PEOPLE AT NOPK 452 30 40 

33 MATCHING TV 532 35-78 

34 HOVIES 15.83 

35 CiUSS 164 11-83 

36 0£H|iAt PEA0INS 573 38. S3 
3? 0THEP ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE SCHOOL 393 26-43 
PEOPLE AT SCHOOL !8. 1 - 6* § 8,8 
PEOPLE OUTSIDE Qf SCHOOL 18. ? - 11) 8 8.8 
mmiALS AT SCHOOL (G. 12 - 1*> 8 8-8 
PLACES TO CIT INFORMATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL tQ 17 - 2 8 8 S 
ACTIVITIIS ARRANGED BY SCHOOL CQ. 21 - 30 1 8 8-8 
ACTIVITIIS OUTSIDE Of SCHOOL 18- 31 - 3? J 8 8 8 

KOT AFPLXC4SLI & s *° 

DON 1 T KMON 8 8-8 

NO RESPONSE l * 

TOTAL ^ 7 ^-85 

HOW mJCH 00 TOU KNOW ASOUT THE PtESESUlSITIS FOP THE J08 IN QUESTION 46? 

A SPEAT DIAL 506 34.83 

SOME 74 5 50 10 

VEPY LITTLE *57 18-56 

NOTHING 50 3 36 

NOT APPLICABLE 8 8-8 

DON T KNOfci & 

NO PE5POH$| 29 1 95 

TOTAL ^- 05 
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Of OBSERVATIONS 



STRATUH1 
15*8 



STRATUHt 
1555 



STRATUH3 
172? 



Tins AND 

ternativis freq 

®urcts 0f prerequisites 1wq: 

1 teachers 166 

2 counselors 

3 PRINCIPAL OR ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 4 

4 LIBRARIAN 4 

5 FRIENDS 3^ 

6 SOrfONf ItSt AT SCHOOL * 

7 PARENTS OR RELATIVES 213 
« FRIENDS OUTSIDE SCHOOL 30 
9 SOTtEOME IN THIS FIELD 156 

19 EHPLOTHENT SERVICE REP § 

11 5OHI0NE ILSI OUTSIDE SCHOOL 31 

12 iOCKS, OAGAZlNfS, PAHPHLETSt REPORTS 184 

13 FlirtS, TAPES * CASSETTES 6 

14 HICPOFICHE 12 

15 CCH°UTER 20 

16 OTHER HAT|RlAL5 AT SCHOOL ? 

17 FUSLIC LIBRARY 37 
IS DISTRICT OR REGIONAL CAREER CENTER 1 
1% STATE I HP LOT HE NT OFFICE 1 

20 OTHEP PLACE OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 26 

21 CAREER DAYS OR ASSEMBLY PROGRAHS 33 

22 CAREER CLUSS * 

23 CLASSES IN CAREER PLANNING 25 
Z<4 JOB SHADOWU4G I OBSERVING A WORKER ) 7 

25 VISITS TO JOB SITES 16 

26 WS 3 K STUOT 02 INTERNSHIP PR0--RAHS 11 
2 7 VOLUNTEER WO*K ARRANGED ST SCHOOL * 

28 liEETlNG WITH FOHIER STUDENTS 1 

29 HfETINS WITH OTHER WORKERS OR EMPLOYERS * 
3D OTHER ACTIVITIES ARRANGED &Y SCHOOL 5 

31 WORK 

32 WATCHING PEOPLE AT WORK 2* 

33 WATCHING TV * 

34 HOVIES 9 

35 clubs i5 

36 GE NEPAL REDOING 36 

37 OTHER ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE SCHOOL 11 
PEOPLE AT SCHOOL I 9. 1 - 6 
PEOPLE OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL *Q. ? - 6 
HATERIALS AT SCHOOL 19. 12 - 5 
PLACES TO SET INFORMATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 18. 17 - 0 
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ITfnS and 

ALTERNATIVES 
HTIft CONTINUES* 
SOURCES Of PfEPEOUlSITIS INFQ- 

activities arranges fty school iq 21 - 

activities outside of school 10 31 - 

not applicable 

OCN ' T khow 

ho response 

TOTAL 

HON ftUCH DO ?CU KNOW ABOUT WAGE S OS SALARIES fOR THE JCB I 
A £PEAT DIAL 

some 

V£7f LITTII 
NOTHING 
NO APPLICABLE 
DON'T KNOW 
HO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 

SOURCES OF WAGE I SALARY INFO 

I T|ACH£P5 

Z COUNSELORS 

3 PRINCIPAL OS ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

4 L IE^ API AN 

5 FPIEND5 

6 S0r:EO»:E ELSE AT SCHOOL 

7 PAPCNTS PILATIVES 

8 FRIENDS OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

9 SOUECNl IN THIS FIfLO 
19 EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REP 

II SOMEONE ELSE OUTSIDE SCHOOL 

12 BOOKS, NaG*2ir,'ES, PAMPKLETS* REPORTS 

13 FILMS. TAPES, CASSETTES 

x<* mcpoficHt 

15 computer 

16 OTh|P materials at school 

17 PL'S LIC L IBP APT 

18 DISTPICT CP PIGICMAL CAREER CENTER 

19 STATE EMPLOtr.CNT Off ICE 

ZQ OTHEP PLACE OUTSIDE Of SCHOOL 
11 CAREER DAYS OP ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
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STRATA 
1S5S 



STRATUM 
17*9 



TfHS AHS 
/TtfNATIVE S 

ttn continued* 

lOUSCES Or NASI i SALARY INFO 

zz career cluss 

^s classes in CAims kannins 

JOB 5H40OHIHS * OBSERVING A WORKER* 

zs visits to JCS SITES 

UO*K STUDY OR iNTirNSHlP £POGR*H$ 
£? VOLUNTEER WOEK &f?l?Af *3S0 St SCHOOL 

tf£fTIN3 WITH FOPRER STUDENTS 
£9 NEETING WITH OTHEP? W0FKIR3 OR EMPLOYERS 
30 OTHER ACTIVITIES ARRANGED BY SCHOOL 

32 yATCHINO PEOPLE AT KOtK 

33 HATCHING TV 

34 novifs 

35 tLUtS 

36 GENERAL PEADXKS 

37 OTHER ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
PEOPL! AT SCHOOL 

PEOPLE CUTSIOE OF SCHOOL 
FUTERIUS AT SCHOOL 

PLACES TO SET INFORMATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIIS ARRANGED ST SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 

NOT APPLICABLE 

DON'T KNOW 

NO RESPONSE 
TOTAL 
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